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Abstract 


• *This  thesis  develops  a system  architecture  for  artificial  intelligence  (AI),  called 
production  systems  (PSs).  Each  production  is  a simple  condition-action  rule,  with 
conditions  stated  on  a global  Working  Memory  and  actions  consisting  primarily  of  simple 
modifications  to  that  memory.  Actions  can  also  consist  of  forming  new  productions.  PSs 
have  been  applied  to  a limited  extent  in  computer  science  and  to  a somewhat  larger  extent 
to  specialized  studies  in  A!.  ^ They  are  used  in  cognitive  psychology  to  model  human 
intellectual  capabilities  at  a detailed  level.  With  AI  research  tending  toward  larger  systems 
with  greater  flexibility  reqfjirements,  PSs  are  promising  as  candidates  for  the  primary 
knowledge  encoding  medium,  but  certain  questions  and  problems  with  PSs  have  been 
raised.  The  quejjUdns  revolve  around  the  practical  feasibity  of  PSs  for  building  large 
systems  in  acirtrersity  of  task  domains,  the  preservation  of  desirable  PS  properties  when 
they  arcx«q5plied  to  much  larger  systems  than  previously,  and  the  specific  advantages  and 
disadSTantages  of  PS  architectural  features. 

/ This  thesis  seeks  answers  to  such  questions  by  constructing  PSs  to  perform  the 
/following  tasks,  all  of  which  have  been  developed  by  past  AI  research:  extracting 
equations  from  typical  high  school  algebra  story  problems  (Bobrow’s  STUDENT);  learning 
lists  of  nonsense  syllable  pairs  (Feigenbaum's  EPAM);  solving  a variety  of  puzzle  tasks 
using  a single  set  of  general  methods  and  processes  (Newell,  Shaw,  Simon  and  Ernst's 
GPS);  playing  a simple  class  of  chess  endgames  (Perdue  and  Berliner);  discoursing  in 
natural  language  about  a toy  blocks  scene  (Moran’s  mini-linguistic  system);  and  solving  toy 
blocks  manipulation  problems  (Winograd’s  SHROLU  system).  Each  implementation  is 
^analyzed  to  bring  out  PS  characteristics. 

Evaluations  of  PSs  as  a programming  language  are  made  according  to  the  traits: 
practical  feasibility,  style,  degree  of  theory-boundness,  power  and  overhead  of  expression, 
productivity,  efficiency,  architectural  flexibility,  and  level. O A taxonomy  of  control  is 
presented,  and  measures  of  frequencies  of  usages  in  the  PSs  of  various  forms  of  control  in 
that  taxonomy  are  used  to  support  the  discussion  of  power  and  overhead  of  expression. 
The  actual  PSs  are  able  to  effectively  exploit  PS  po'frer  in  the  particular  areas  of 
selections  and  iterations.  Specific  features  of  the  particular  language  design  used  here 
are  central  to  the  capabilities  discussed  A taxonomy  of  representation  is  developed,  to 
provide  a basis  for  adding  openness  to  the  PSs,  replacing  ad  hoc  internal  naming 
conventions,  and  to  allow  measurement  of  the  modularity  of  PSs,  making  interdependencies 
of  various  parts  more  examinable.  The  taxonomy  of  representation  is  applied  to  one  of 
the  larger  PS  programs  with  the  finding  that  the  split  between  inter-module  assumptions 
and  intra-module  assumptions  is  roughly  an  order  of  magnitude,  approximately  the  form  of 
a nearly  decomposable  system. 

*VSs  are  found  to  be  effective  and  advantageous  for  the  programming  constructs 
typical  of  AI  systems  I^They  have  particular  advantages  in  style,  conciseness,  and 
architectural  flexibility.  Major  successes  can  be  expected  in  applying  PSs  to  large-scale 
understanding  systems  of  One  sort  currently  being  explored.  They  are  particularly  useful 
in  domains  where  system  \nowledge  must  grow  dynamically  through  interaction  with 
humans  and  with  a task  environment,  but  without  the  expense  of  analysis  of  how  each  new 
piece  of  knowledge  must  fit  into  existing  structure.  Their  diversity  of  application  and  their 
problem-solving  capabilities,  both  of  which  are  deemed  essential  to  building  understanding 
systems,  have  been  adequately  demonstrated  by  this  thesis. 
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Preface  to  Volume  I 


The  technical  report  version  of  this  thesis  is  split  into  three  volumes,  with  Volume  I 
containing  most  of  the  material  of  general  interest,  and  with  Volumes  II  and  III  presenting 
details  of  the  specific  studies  from  which  the  general  conclusions  are  drawn.  Thus,  for  all 
except  those  with  serious  interest  in  production  systems,  Volume  I should  suffice.  Volume 
I has  three  chapters:  Ihc  introduction,  including  background,  motivation,  and  goals  of  the 
thesis  (Chapter  I);  an  introduction  to  production  systems  and  to  the  particular  language 
used  in  the  remainder  (Chapter  II);  and  the  conclusion,  including  a summary  of  some  of  the 
results  of  the  other  chapters  (Chapter  VII). 


The  following  page  gives  the  table  of  contents  for  the  entire  thesis,  of  which  the 
information  on  Chapters  I,  II,  and  VII  is  pertinent  to  this  volume.  Volume  II  contains 
Chapters  III  and  IV,  and  Volume  III,  Chapters  V and  VI.  Each  chapter  has  a title  page,  an 
abstract,  and  a detailed  table  of  contents,  which  are  placed  directly  before  the  first  page 
of  the  chapter. 
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Chapter  I 


Introduction 

Background  and  Aims  of  Production  System  Research 


Abstract.  Production  systems  are  a system  architecture  whose  application  to  artificial 
intelligence  has  recently  become  attractive,  due  both  to  successes  in  limited  domains  and 
to  results  of  human  problem  solving  studies.  This  chapter  gives  some  general  history  of 
the  formalism  and  discusses  some  recent  work  that  has  a direct  relation  to  the  present 
exploration  of  production  systems  as  a language  for  artificial  intelligence.  As  a language, 
production  systems  are  interesting,  but  their  application  to  automated  understanding 
systems,  where  programming  features  for  humans  are  of  less  importance,  will  provide  the 
central  evaluative  criteria.  A priori  properties  and  properties  useful  to  building 
understanding  systems  are  explored.  General  comparisons  lo  other  artificial  intelligence 
languages  are  made.  There  is  a brief  discussion  of  the  design  possibilities  for  a production 
system  architecture,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  language  to  be  used  hero  are  explained. 
Motivation  is  given  for  five  tasks  to  be  used  to  demonstrate  and  explore  production 
system  features. 
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Introduction 


A.  Definition,  History,  and  Approach 


The  endeavor  at  hand  is  to  devise  means  to  create  powerful  and  general 
mechanisms,  with  intellectual  capabilities  worthy  of  being  described  as  intelligent.  The 
current  view  in  the  field  of  artificial  intelligence  (AD  is  that  intelligence  will  result  when 
information  processes  of  an  appropriate  form  and  content  are  constructed.  The  attempt  at 
construction  of  such  processes  is  to  be  complemented  in  AI  by  studying  their  actual  and 
potential  structure,  and  the  structure  of  the  information  that  they  incorporate  or  might 
incorporate.  This  thesis  proposes  production  systems  as  an  effective  tool  for  the  task  of 
AI. 

This  section  has  several  purposes:  to  define  what  a production  system  is  and 
describe  abstractly  how  it  works;  to  give  background  on  the  origin  of  the  concept  of 
production  system;  to  sketch  some  important  properties  cf  the  approach  to  oe  taken  in 
experimenting  with  production  systems;  to  give  the  general  goal  of  tne  thesis;  and  to 
describe  the  sections  to  follow  and  the  remaining  chapters  of  the  thesis. 


A.l.  Def inition 

A production  system  is  a set  of  condition-action  rules  representing  an  algorithmic 
procedure  on  some  domain.  A rule,  or  production,  applies  to  an  element  of  the  domain 
whenever  its  condition  is  true.  The  application  of  the  production  results  in  executing  its 
action,  producing  another  domain  eiorrient.  In  using  this  simple  view  within  AI,  we  take  the 
domain  to  be  the  space  of  models  of  situations,  represented  by  sets  of  symbolic 
structures.  A production  condition  is  a conjunction  of  schematic  patterns  for  symbol 
structures,  and  its  action  is  an  unconditional  sequence  of  additions,  modifications, 
replacements,  and  deletions  of  symbol  structures.  Sequences  of  symbolic  changes, 
resulting  when  productions  are  applied  to  a model,  are  taken  to  correspond  to  the 
modelled  system’s  dynamic  behavior. 

The  scheme  just  sketched  hardly  suffices  to  narrow  the  scope  to  a practical  or 
definite  computational  tool.  To  do  so  requires  the  specification  of  a production  system 
architecture.  Such  an  architecture  has  four  components:  Working  Memory,  Production 
Memory,  a roccgmze-act  cycle,  and  a procedure  for  resolving  conflicts  between  competing 
productions.  Working  Memory  is  the  structure  containing  the  dynamic  knowleoge  state  of 
the  system,  referred  to  above  as  a model  of  a situation.  Abstractions  o*  Working  Memory 
elements  are  the  primary  constituents  of  production  conditions,  and  manipulations  of 
Working  Memory  elements  are  the  primary  constituents  of  production  actions.  Specifying 
the  Working  Memory  places  constraints  on  the  attributes  of  its  elements  and  on  the 
relationships  between  elements.  Produc t ;on  Mnr.iv  y contains  all  of  the  productions,  anci 
its  specification  defines  allowable  forms  for  product  ons  and  their  relationships  within  the 
memory  structure.  Production  actions  usually  include  operators  for  modifying  (he 
Production  Memory.  The  r^cogrire-act  cycle  servos  to  control  the  application  of 
productions.  The  usual  form  ,s  inat  f.rst  a recognit  or,  occurs,  in  which  a production  or  a 
set  of  productions  is  found  to  have  its  cond  l.ons  satisfied  with  respect  to  the  present 
Working  Memory.  The  recognition  usually  involves  matching  abstract  forms  to  specific 
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elements.  Then  a selection  from  the  recognized  set  is  chosen  for  action,  and  the 
corresponding  sequences  of  actions  are  performed.  Performing  the  actions  results  in  a 
new  Working  Memory  state,  and  the  cycle  starts  over  with  another  recognition.  The 
selection  from  the  set  of  recognized  productions  is  according  to  the  conflict  resolution 
principles  that  compose  the  fourth  component  of  the  architecture.  These  principles  are 
usually  based  on  the  static  structure  of  Working  Memory  or  Production  Memory,  or  on 
dynamic  aspects  of  the  system’s  operation  such  as  recency  of  addition. 

Several  features  of  the  behavior  of  a production  system  are  essential.  The 
representation  of  system  behavior  as  a sequence  of  changing  model  states  becomes 
concrete  if  we  add  the  interpretation  that  certain  of  the  symbol  structures  in  the  model 
are  processed  by  some  autonomous  mechanism  to  result  in  external  behavior,  for  instance 
moving  a hand  or  making  an  utterance.  Inputs  from  outside  the  system  are  somehow 
translated  into  the  appropriate  symbol  structures  and  appear  in  the  Working  Memory  as  if 
they  were  production  action  manipulations,  which  in  some  architectures  results  in  bringing 
them  to  the  focus  of  the  system’s  attention  (which  is  used  to  resolve  conflicts).  Since  all 
internal  behavior  is  by  production  actions,  it  is  through  those  that  the  overall  behavior  is 
given  direction.  In  particular,  dynamic  behavior  is  controlled  by  adding  Working  Memory 
items  (signals,  messages,  encodings  of  knowledge,  etc.)  whose  intention  is  interprotable  by 
other  productions,  often  quite  unrelated  ones.  A second  means  of  control  is  by  adding 
more  productions  to  the  system,  which  tends  in  practice  to  be  more  difficult  because  of 
longer-term  effects.  This  is  because,  for  reasons  of  history  that  will  become  clearer 
below,  productions  are  considered  less  subject  to  change  than  Working  Memory  items,  and 
in  particular  are  rarely  deleted. 

Hereafter,  "production  system"  will  be  abbreviated  "PS",  with  plural  form  "PSs  . 
Also,  "production"  will  be  abbreviated  simply  "P",  with  plural  "Ps".  The  condition  of  a P is 
its  left-hand  side,  abbreviated  "LHS".  Its  action  is  its  right-hand  side,  "RHS". 


A. 2.  History 

In  this  subsection,  the  history  of  PSs  is  used  not  only  to  provide  a general  basis  for 
our  approach,  but  also  to  serve  as  a contrast  to  aspects  of  our  view  of  PSs.  The  first  PSs 
were  developed  as  abstract  formalisms  for  computation,  by  Post  (1943)  and  Markov 
(1954).  Minsky’s  description  (1967,  chapter  12)  is  the  most  accessible  introduction  to  that 
line  of  thought.  Galler  and  Perlis  (1970)  started  with  that  formal  basis  and  proceeded  to 
build  up  conventional  Algol ic  control  structures.  Figure  A.l  gives  an  example  of  a simple 
formal  algorithm  for  reversing  a string,  using  a PS  similar  to  Markov’s  normal  algorithms 
(adapted  from  Galler  and  Perlis,  1970,  page  9).  The  algorithm  consists  of  six  rules,  of  a 
simple  condition-action  form.  The  list  is  ordered  from  top  to  bottom,  with  a higher  rule 
alv/ays  taking  precedence  over  a lower  one.  Program  control  symbols  are  m and  n,  and 
program  variables  are  x and  y.  The  algorithm  works  on  strings  from  some  alphabet  of 
characters,  augmented  for  purposes  of  the  algorithm  by  the  program  control  symbols. 
Thus  if  the  alphabet  is  (a,  b,  c),  a legal  working  string  is  "cbnmb".  Each  rule  consists  of  a 
string  pattern  (condition)  followed  by  an  arrow  followed  by  a second  string  pattern 
(action),  with  the  intention  being  to  find  an  occurrence  of  the  condition  pattern  in  the 
working  string  and  replace  it  by  the  action  pattern.  There  are  two  special  cases:  if  the 
condition  pattern  is  empty,  it  always  matches  ana  the  action  pattern  is  simply  appended  to 
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the  left  end  of  the  working  string;  if  the  action  pattern  is  empty,  the  algorithm  halts. 
Program  variables  are  allowed  to  be  assigned  to  any  symbol  in  the  alphabet  at  hand,  but 
not  to  the  control  symbols.  Thus  rule  4 says  to  find  an  occurrence  of  n (in  particular,  the 
left-most  one)  followed  by  an  alphabetic  symbol,  and  switch  their  order.  The  algorithm 
works  by  taking  each  character  in  a string  and  moving  it  across  the  string,  placing  it  to  the 
left  of  a previously  moved  character.  Then  it  sweeps  across  the  string  removing  all  of  the 
program  variables.  A sample  execution  sequence  is:  abc  (apply  rule  6)  mabc  (1)  bmac  (I) 
bcma  (6)  mbcma  (1)  cmbma  (6)  mcmbnia  (6)  mmcmbma  (2)  ncmbma  (4)  cnmbma  (3)  cnbma  (4) 
cbnma  (3)  cbna  (4)  cban  (5)  cba. 


1: 

mxy 

->  ymx 

2: 

mm 

->  n 

3: 

nm 

->  n 

4: 

nx 

->  xn 

5: 

n 

-> 

6: 

->  m 

Figure  A.l  A simple  Markov  Algorithm  for  reversing  a string 


The  present  approach  to  PSs  differs  in  several  ways  from  the  above.  First,  we  take 
our  rule  sets  to  be  unordered,  for  reasons  of  rule  independence  and  the  consequent  gain 
in  program  clarity  and  readability.  (But  there  have  been  PS  architectures  that  used 
ordered  rule  sets.)  This  means  that  each  rule  must  explicitly  contain  all  the  cond.tions  on 
which  it  depends,  rather  than  allowing  rule  order  to  implicitly  set  up  masking  conditions 
for  rules  so  that  a rule  depends  on  its  own  conditions  plus  all  of  the  conditions  in  the  rules 
above  it.  Our  PSs  work  with  Lisp-based  predicate-calculus-like  assertions  rather  than 
strings  of  characters,  for  more  structure  and  manageability  In  contrast  to  the  Galler  and 
Perlis  approach,  we  make  no  effort  to  build  ourselves  into  conventional  control  structures, 
but  rather  leave  the  system  open  and  simple,  in  the  hope  that  managing  control  with 
Working  Memory  items  allows  the  flexibility  required  for  maximum  intelligence. 

Two  other  efforts  to  apply  PS  principles  to  conventional  programming  languages  are 
exemplified  by  the  definition  of  Algol  60  and  by  Floyd  Evans  Ps  for  building  compilers.  As 
Minsky  (1967)  points  out,  using  PSs  to  define  languages  is  rather  different  from  their  use 
in  expressing  algorithms,  in  the  sense  that  the  former  uses  rules  permissively  and 
nondeterministically.  That  is,  a definition  using  a set  of  rules  uses  them  generatively, 
allowing  generation  of  an  indefinite  number  (usually)  of  grammatical  language  strings,  but 
not  aiming  at  any  particular  language  string  or  subclass  of  strings.  The  algorithmic 
application  of  PSs  to  compiling  programs  has  a definite  processing  aim  in  mind,  and 
includes  control  to  direct  the  processing  to  that  aim.  Floyd  (1961)  and  Evans  (1964)  take 
the  algorithmic  approach,  and  their  PSs  are  tailored  to  the  task  of  parsing  programming 
languages,  incorporating,  in  our  view,  too  much  control,  allowing  subroutines  of  Ps, 
accessible  by  specific  labels  that  can  be  the  target  of  expl  oit  branching  commands. 

PSs  became  part  of  A!  research  with  Waterman’s  (1970)  program,  which  used  them 
to  express  poker  heuristics  in  a learning  task.  He  traces  his  use  of  PSs  to  both 
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programming  language  research  (above)  and  human  problem  solving  (below).  Waterman 
had  a program  structure  that  included  other  aspects  besides  PSs,  and  in  fact  used  the 
conventional  parts  of  the  program  to  process  and  manipulate  the  Ps.  His  Ps  were  of  fixed 
format  and  were  used  only  to  represent  rules  of  thumb  for  making  betting  decisions.  His 
program  created  new  Ps  and  modified  and  generalized  existing  Ps,  to  achieve  adaptive 
behavior.  Our  approach  differs  in  using  Ps  exclusively  to  express  entire  programs,  and  in 
allowing  general  forms  for  therm  The  Heuristic  Dendral  project,  with  an  approach  similar 
to  Waterman’s  in  some  ways,  involves  automatic  learning  of  heuristics  for  interpreting  data 
from  chemical  instruments,  in  particular  to  identify  chemical  compounds  on  the  basis  of 
occurrences  of  fractional  substructures  in  mass  spectrograms.  Buchanan  et.  at.  (1971, 
1973)  describe  aspects  of  that  work  of  interest  to  AI.  Comments  similar  to  those  made  on 
Waterman  apply  here.  Dendral  is  noteworthy  in  being  a project  carried  out  at  the 

frontiers  of  chemical  research,  and  in  achieving  expertise  in  its  area  surpassing  that  of 

human  experts.  In  conjunction  with  chemists,  it  has  produced  publishable  new  results. 
These  and  other  systems  are  discussed  further  in  Section  E. 

The  body  of  work  on  which  the  present  is  most  closely  based  is  represented  in 

papers  by  Newell  (1972,  1973)  and  in  the  book  on  human  problem  solving  by  Newell  and 

Simon  (1972).  Newell  first  applied  the  PS  approach  to  narrow  problem-solving  contexts, 
extending  it  to  perceiving  and  encoding  processes,  and  in  the  latter  succeeded  in 
proposing  models  to  account  very  closely  (quantitatively)  for  some  features  of  data  from 
experiments  with  human  subjects.  The  book  presents  more  support  for  the  usefulness  of 
PSs  in  modelling  human  information  processes,  and  includes  a theory  of  human  problem 
solving  in  which  PSs  or  PS-like  properties  play  a prominent  role.  The  present  concern  is 
with  PSs  independently  of  the  details  of  their  use  for  psychological  models,  but  their 
preliminary  success  in  psychology  provides  important  motivation  for  examining  them 
seriously.  Section  C.2  and  Section  E will  go  into  more  detail  on  these  and  related  topics. 


broach  and  goals  of  this  thesis 


The  main  goal  of  this  thesis  is  to  establish  empirically  that  PSs  are  an  effective 
language  for  Al  applications.  To  date  in  Al,  their  application  has  been  somewhat  narrow: 
in  game-playing  (betting  heuristics),  in  chemical  theory  formation,  in  learning  simple 
linguistic  rules,  in  representing  dmgnostic  rules  in  medicine,  and  in  a few  others  (see 
Section  E).  People  have  seemingly  been  reluctant  to  try  to  carry  over  the  advantages  of 
PSs  in  representing  isolated  heuristics  within  some  other  program  framework  to  the 
construction  of  complete  systems  such  as  understanding  systems  or  general  problem- 
solving systems.  In  f..  t,  there  nave  been  claims  that  PSs  are  inappropriate  in  a number  of 
ways  (details  in  Section  E)  There  is,  of  course,  no  question  that  PSs  are  formally  of 
sufficient  power  to  represent  arbitrary  algorithms.  We  would  like  to  determine  instead 
their  practical  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  expressing  major  Al  systems.  This 
assumes  that  the  task  of  building  Al  systems  is  sufficiently  different  from,  say,  writing 
numerical  algorithms  to  warrant  a special  language  system  (which  assumption  seems  to  be 
widespread  within  AI).  The  approach  to  this  determination  is  to  code  a half-dozen  or  so 
Al  programs  that  have  already  been  developed  and  documented  and  that  have  been 
sufficiently  prominent  to  be  the  basis  for  other  continuing  research,  whether  explicit  or  in 
disguised  or  modified  form.  The  PS  programs  themselves  will  support  the  feasibility  of 
using  PSs,  and  in  addition  will  be  amenable  to  analysis  of  wnere  the  power  of  PSs  corr.es 
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from,  of  where  overhead  is  incurred,  and  of  where  PSs  offer  a richness  of  architectural 
alternatives  for  encoding,  and  of  the  position  of  PSs  with  respect  to  a few  other  general 
traits  of  languages.  Where  program  listings  or  detailed  descriptions  exist  for  these  subject 
programs,  direct  comparisons  might  yield  valuable  insights.  A variety  of  techniques  for 
using  PSs  in  typical  AI  situations  will  be  developed  and  demonstrated.  Such  development 
might  then  be  applied  to  subsequent  new  applications.  The  expression  of  typical  AI 
methods  as  PSs  may  result  in  their  reformulation  in  interesting  ways.  PS  implementations 
may  have  more  powerful  capabilities  than  their  forebears  ?s  a direct  result  of  their  being 
PSs,  which  would  point  up  PS  characteristics  in  actual  practice.  Properties  of  the  chosen 
set  of  AI  programs  might  recommend  them  for  the  evaluation  of  other  AI  languages. 

PSs  are  a remarkably  simple  system  architecture.  There  are  two  sides  to  this  coin. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  familiar  control  and  data  context  environment  has  been  discarded, 
leaving  us  with  only  the  ability  to  recognize  patterns  in  a global  Working  Memory  and  to 
take  an  unconditional  sequence  of  actions  on  the  basis  of  what  is  recognized.  Our  concern 
as  programmers  is  thus  perhaps  to  try  to  recover  some  semblance  of  control,  but  it  will  bo 
the  case  that  complete  control  as  we  are  accustomed  to  will  not  be  necessary.  That 
concern  can  also  be  relieved  somewhat  by  the  far  goal  that  PS  programs  be  written  and 
augmented  solely  by  automatic  procedures,  probably  themselves  written  as  PSs.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  language  bias  towards  any  of  the  classical  weak  methods  of  AI, 
such  as  heuristic  search  (see  Section  D.2).  Each  task  can  be  treated  largely  according  to 
its  peculiarities,  with  the  building  of  overlying  control  structures  as  the  need  arises. 
Without  going  into  more  detail  at  this  point,  it  often  seems  in  AI  research  that  commitment 
too  early  in  a design  to  a particular  control  organization  can  block  progress  later  in  the 
design,  and  can  in  fact  result  ir  a system  whose  behavior  is  sufficient  for  the  original  aims 
but  is  increasingly  resistant  to  extension.  The  present  approach  is  to  let  the  overlying 
control  emerge  from  the  structure  of  the  task-specific  knowledge,  expressed  as  Ps,  during 
its  expansion. 

Viewing  the  thesis  as  a programming  task  must  be  taken  relative  to  two  different 
interpretations.  The  first  is  the  use  of  PSs  by  humans  to  encode  task  knowledge  to  form 
intelligent  systems,  which  is  the  activity  at  hand.  The  second  is  the  use  by  the  intelligent 
systems  themselves  to  augment  their  own  capabilities,  taking  in,  e.g.,  natural  language  from 
humans.  These  uses  of  PSs  as  simply  another  programming  language  and  as  the  target  for 
an  automatic  programming  system  undoubtedly  should  be  evaluated  according  to  different 
criteria.  At  present,  the  second  view  seems  the  more  reasonable  one  (people  tend  to  find 
it  difficult  to  program  PSs)  and  the  one  more  likely  to  be  treated  adequately  by  the  kinds 
of  experiments  proposed. 

Aside  from  the  primary  goal  just  laid  Out,  a number  of  secondary  goals  are  present, 
and  are  attained  to  varying  degrees  according  to  their  difficulty  and  to  the  directness  of 
their  relation  to  the  methods  used  here.  3y  encoding  a number  of  AI  tasks  in  a uniform 
notation,  we  seek  a rational  basis  for  AI,  in  terms  of  common  program  features.  It  may  be 
possible  to  build  a model  of  the  kind  of  knowledge  structuring  that  is  most  effectively 
programmed  as  a PS,  so  that  further  efforts  with  PSs  could  first  formulate  their  tasks 
within  that  model,  facilitating  the  details  of  the  PS  encoding.  Such  a model  may  or  may  not 
indicate  the  optimality  of  PSs. 

Another  secondary  result  will  be  more  insight  into  the  details  of  encoding  knowledge 
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as  P$.  Some  of  the  properties  of  PSs  have  already  been  elaborated,  but  in  limited  domains 
(see  Section  E),  so  more  evidence  will  be  useful.  This  will  be  most  useful  if  PSs  do  become 
the  target  language  for  some  automatic  programming  system  or  for  an  understanding 
system  that  aims  at  automating  the  acquisition  of  new  Knowledge.  We  may  understand 
better  what  procedural  Knowledge  is  and  how  it  is  manipulated,  if  we  study  it  within  a 
model  that  views  behavior  as  a series  of  transitions  between  (non-procedural)  Knowledge 
states,  as  sKetched  above  in  introducing  PSs. 


F 


Several  other  secondary  goals  can  be  mentioned  briefly.  This  thesis  will  establish 
methodological  tools  for  maKing  further  studies  along  the  same  lines  with  other  AI  systems. 
This  will  include  a set  of  specific  benchmarhs  against  which  others  could  be  measured.  A 
list  of  desirable  properties  of  systems  will  be  developed,  along  with  proper  measures  for 
them.  It  will  provide  feedbacK  to  the  process  of  designing  new  PS  architectures,  for 
instance  by  analyzing  the  places  where  the  expression  of  Knowledge  in  condition  patterns 
seems  particularly  clumsy.  Stereotyped  forms  of  expression  might  thus  be  made  more 
convenient.  Finally,  regardless  of  the  stated  intention  not  to  model  within  psychological 
constraints,  the  PSs  might  provide  valuable  input  to  psychological  model  builders.  This 
might  tahe  the  form,  for  instance,  of  pointing  out  places  where  constraints  on  WorKing 
Memory  size  might  be  most  difficult  to  meet. 
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This  chapter  discusses  the  place  of  this  thesis  in  relation  to  AI  in  general  and  to 
worK  on  AI  languages  and  on  PSs.  Section  B discusses  how  the  present  worK  with  PSs 
derives  from  more  general  AI  goals,  and  how  it  might  be  considered  as  developing  means 
toward  those  goals.  Section  C gives  some  a priori  reasons  why  PSs  looK  promising  as  an 
AI  language,  emphasizing  the  peculiar  PS  approach  to  long-standing  AI  problems  and 
discussing  the  psychological  motivation  of  using  PSs.  Section  D gives  features  of  some  of 
the  new  AI  languages,  and  develops  comparisons  Of  those  to  PSs.  Section  E discusses 
recent  results  from  specific  explorations  with  PSs.  Section  F lists  the  AI  programs  that 
are  the  subject  of  the  body  of  the  thesis,  and  sKetches  some  of  the  methodology.  Section 
G discusses  some  of  the  features  of  the  particular  PS  architecture  designed  for  this  worK, 
and  makes  comparisons  to  other  PS  architectures.  Section  H gives  hints  to  the  reader  on 
how  to  find  various  material  in  the  thesis  while  avoiding  unnecessary  details. 
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The  goals  of  A1  researchers  belong  to  a diverse  collection  of  categories,  so  it  is 
necessary  before  going  too  far  to  understand  how  the  present  work  is  related  to  AI’s 
major  subareas.  Section  B.l  uses  Nilsson's  (1974)  classification  of  A1  areas  to  explain 
the  present  emphasis.  Section  B.2  shows  how  this  work  derives  from  my  previous 
research  on  PSs,  that  is,  primarily  to  investigate  whether  the  scheme  of  analysis  will  carry 
over  to  wider  applications  of  PSs,  and  whether  conclusions  on  how  knowledge  might  be 
automatically  encoded  in  PSs  still  hold.  Section  B.3  explains  how  this  thesis  fits  into  a 
general  strategy  of  studying  the  content  knowledge  required  for  building  understanding 
systems. 


B.  1 . Classification 


Nilsson  has  divided  the  field  of  A]  into  a number  of  research  areas,  of  which  four 
are  designated  core  areas,  and  the  rest,  first-level  application  areas  (Nilsson,  1974).  The 
four  core  areas  are:  common-sense  reasoning,  deduction,  and  problem-solving;  modeling 
and  representation  of  knowledge;  heuristic  search;  and  A1  systems  and  languages.  The 
present  thesis  is  in  the  fourth  category,  but  as  a means  to  invesigatmg  issues  and 
ultimately  advancing  the  state  of  the  art  in  the  first  and  second  categories.  The  principal 
approach  of  interest  to  those  is  the  building  of  unoerstandmg  systems,  by  which  1 mean 
systerns  that  embody  knowledge  about  some  -object  area,  that  are  able  to  manipulate  that 
knowledge,  including  problem-solving,  and  that  are  able  to  exhibit  communicative  behavior 
to  demonstrate  their  abilities  and  the  content  of  the  knowledge.  The  following  argues  that 
past  research  has  not  satisfactorily  demonstrated  the  usefulness  of  various  proposals  for 
understanding  systems,  due  to  the  lack  of  diversity  of  behavior,  and  that  the  present 
approach  might  therefore  be  more  appropriate  for  the  initiation  of  a large  system-building 
effort. 


A number  of  past  efforts  have  dealt  with  various  aspects  of  the  problems 
encountered  in  building  understanding  systems,  but  have  dealt  mostly  with  the  form  of  the 
design  without  treating  a body  of  task-domain  knowledge  in  sufficient  quantity  to  show 
effectiveness  for  a large-scale  system.  Several  lines  of  research  that  are  relevant  to 
various  components  of  understanding  systems  can  be  mentioned:®  problem-solving 
techniques,  and  solving  simple  puzzles  using  means-ends  analysis  and  heuristic  search;  the 
use  of  predicate-calculus  notation  and  general  uniform  proof  procedures;  the  integration  of 
the  two  preceding  areas  for  robotics  problem-solvng  ssystems;  the  representation  and 
subsequent  use  of  structured  knowledge  in  semantic  netwo-hs;  and  the  use  of  ad  hoc 
procedures  to  represent  knowledge,  taking  advantage  of  peculiarities  of  domains  to  avoid 
the  costly  application  of  uniform  procedures  cr  weak  search  methods.  One  pnnc.ple  that 
has  emerged  from  these  and  others,  and  that  will  be  central  to  the  success  of  the  PS 
approach,  is  that  it  is  very  often  beneficial  to  add  domain-specific  knowledge  in  some  form; 
for  instance,  "syntactic"  methods  are  often  considerably  improved  by  using  the  "semantics" 


® The  reader  is  referred  to  Nilsson’s  survey  (1974)  for  a broader  and  more  detailed 
summary  of  these  lines  of  work,  as  well  as  for  specific  references. 
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of  the  domain.  This  is  demonstrated  in  some  natural  language  processing  systems,  in 
theorem-proving  systems,  and  in  chess  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  deliberate  (and  usually  necessary)  scope  limitations  of  many  of  the 
results  of  AI  research  in  the  past,  there  are  some  broader  respects  in  which  the  research 
is  inadequate  for  attacking  the  larger  aim  of  building  understanding  systems.  The 
i effectiveness  of  any  single  approach  over  a diverse  set  of  applications  has  not  been 
demonstrated.  To  aim  at  such  an  approach  is  desirable  at  least  from  the  standpoint  of 
parsimony,  though  parsimony  might  turn  out  to  be  unachievable.  Even  within  narrow 
subject  areas,  there  has  been  little  attempt  to  prove  comprehensiveness;  for  instance,  in 
dealing  with  representation,  each  system  represents  its  own  task  domain  without 
, attempting  to  address  any  of  the  typical  examples  of  the  others  or  to  deal  specifically  with 
problems  (representational  and  processing)  in  other  approaches.  This  results  in  a set  of 
systems  covering  a number  of  task  areas  but  whose  interactions  and  overlaps  are  quite 
unknown.  As  a result,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  if  particular  research  is  a real  advance.  Very 
few  systems  have  a coherent  approach  to  one  of  the  primary  problems  of  the  area,  the 
knowledge  interaction  problem:  A particular  arrangement  that  has  proved  successful  on 
some  task  may  become  unstable  when  further  knowledge  is  to  be  added,  due  to  increased 
complexity  of  interaction  between  pieces  of  knowledge.  This  problem  can  be  partially 
approached  by  asking  how  knowledge  is  applied  when  appropriate,  how  its 
appropriateness  is  recognized  so  that  it  can  be  brought  to  bear,  and  how  it  interacts  with 
Other  knowledge  in  ensuring  a correct  result  when  single  pieces  of  knowledge  or  single 
knowledge  sources  are  insufficient  by  themselves. 

The  present  work  with  PSs  shares  the  characteristic  of  limited  domain  with  other  AI 
approaches,  in  being  an  intensive  study  of  how  knowledge  can  be  expressed  within  the 
constraints  of  the  particularly  promising  PS  form.  The  underlying  aim  is  to  go  on  to  large- 
scale  comprehensive  system  building  using  exclusively  that  form.  In  order  to  make  a 
convincing  case  for  proceeding  with  PSs,  therefore,  we  use  them  uniformly  to  achieve  a 
wide  diversity  of  capabilities. 

There  are  a number  of  essential  properties,  from  a conceptual  standpoint,  of  a 
language  or  control  structure,  if  it  is  to  be  used  effectively  for  an  understanding  system. 
Moore  and  Nowell  (1973)  give  a list  of  dimensions  on  which  understanding  systems  are  to 
be  evaluated:  representation,  assimilation,  accommodation,  action,  directionality,  depth  of 
understanding,  efficiency,  and  error.  Without  elaborating  on  the  definitions  of  these,  it  can 
be  seen  that  these  are  high-level  properties  of  a system.  For  the  present  purposes, 
rather  than  using  those  traits  directly,  it  is  more  useful  to  focus  on  the  representation,  and 
see  how  the  various  traits  imply  desirable  properties  for  it.  So  the  following  list  of 
primary  properties  of  knowledge  has  emerged,  though  it  is  not  to  be  put  into  direct 
correspondence  with  the  list  of  eig^t  dimensions.  Knowledge  within  the  structure  should 
have: 

Encodability  - knowledge  should  be  easily  mapped  from  an  external  form 
to  the  form  in  the  understanding  system;  ultimately,  the  encoding 
should  be  automatable. 

Inspectability  - content  of  knowledge  already  encoded  should  be  readily 
derivable;  this  is  the  converse  of  encodability,  and  perhaps  could  also 
be  called  extractability. 

Accessibility  - knowledge  shouid  be  accessible  in  some  form  for 
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application  when  it  is  appropriate;  this  need  not  be  as  complete  an 
operation  as  for  inspection;  when  Knowledge  is  accessed  or  applied, 
its  own  nature  is  not  as  evident  as  is  its  effect. 

Operability  - knowledge  must  be  amenable  to  such  operations  as 
mapping,  forming  analogies,  generalizing,  optimizing,  re-formulating, 
deducing,  and  inducing. 

Flexibility  - knowledge  should  have  a number  of  alternate  forms,  for 
instance  along  the  procedural-declarative  aspect. 

Organizability  - there  should  be  a variety  of  potential  control 
organizations,  according  to  the  demands  of  various  kinds  of  content 
knowledge. 

Provability  - there  should  be  a way  to  guarantee  correctness  or  perhaps 
consistency  of  the  encoding,  in  some  (informal)  sense;  this  may 
include  being  able  to  justify  the  presence  of  some  knowledge  by 
knowing  how  it  has  been  found  necessary  for  some  behavior. 

These  features  can  be  seen  to  be  reasonable  if  an  understanding  system  is  viewed  as 
something  that  is  constantly  augmenting,  inspecting,  correcting,  and  applying  its  knowledge. 
They  also  have  the  property  of  being  somehow  independent  of  particular  systems 
architectures,  ideally  being  permanent  and  immutable  properties  rather  than  features  of 
systems  that  will  undergo  change  as  we  advance  scientifically  in  their  design.  Thus,  it  is 
useful  to  present  a set  of  secondary  properties,  which  are  more  temporary  or  state-of- 
the-art  dependent  or  even  controversial,  i.e.,  are  perhaps  the  current  set  of  properties 
that  we  believe  arc  the  right  means  to  achieve  the  primary  properties  above. 

Modularity  - organizable  in  modules,  each  of  which  can  be  augmented 
independently,  for  the  most  part;  in  a modular  organization,  relations 
between  pieces  of  knowledge  (relations  such  as  dependency, 
similarity,  taking  exception  to,  and  others)  are  mostly  within  modules 
rather  than  between  knowledge  in  distinct  modules. 

Uniformity  - knowledge  of  various  sorts  encoded  in  a similar  form;  gains 
in  effectiveness  are  expected  when  multiplicity  of  basic  form  is 
avoided. 

Transparency  - the  representation  minimally  interfering  with  properties 
of  what’s  encoded;  if  in  encoding  some  knowledge,  more  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  medium  or  form  than  to  the  content,  then 
transparency  is  lost. 

Explicitness  - assumptions  made  by  knowledge  should  accompany  it  or  be 
otherwise  directly  available,  rather  than  implicit  or  available  only 
after  some  involved  computation. 

Openness  - avoiding  coding  conventions  that  pres'ent  scrutiny  by  general 
processes;  also,  open  for  interaction  with  other  knowledge,  perhaps 
in  unexpected  ways  and  in  new  contexts;  also,  read  ly  available  when 
trying  to  diagnose  errors,  assign  credit  or  blame,  and  other 
debugging  operations. 

Conciseness  and  power  - expressible  briefly,  in  manageable  pieces, 
having  significant  computational  effect. 

Mixed  procedural  and  declarative  - expressible  in  a variety  of  ways 
along  the  active-passive  dimension. 

Efficiency  - readily  accessible  in  terms  of  computation  time. 

These  secondary  properties  probably  do  not  cover  completely  a!!  aspects  of  the  primary 
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ones,  but  such  a list  gives  us  something  to  focus  on,  ir,  terms  of  possible  measurement, 
while  our  expertise  in  building  understanding  systems  develops.  Some  examples  of  how 
the  two  sets  correspond  are:  modularity  supports  encodability,  organizability, 

inspectability,  operability,  and  provability;  openness  supports  operability  and  accessibility; 
conciseness,  transparency,  and  uniformity  suoport  encodability;  and  mixed  procedural  and 
declarative  supports  flexibility.  As  we  shall  see  below,  some  of  them  are  obtained  almost 
immediately  from  the  definition  of  PSs,  while  others  require  testing  and  deliberate 
measurement,  which  activities  are  central  to  the  conclusions  ultimately  to  be  drawn  about 
PSs. 


B.2.  Direct  precursor  to  this  research 

The  present  thesis  will  focus  in  part  on  some  questions  raised  by  recent  work  with 
a narrower  focus  (Rychener,  1975).  A PS  implementation,  Studnt,  of  Bobrow’s  (1964) 
Student  program,  for  solving  high-school  algebra  word  problems,  was  analyzed  in  detail  to 
determine  its  knowledge  content  and  to  study  how  that  knowledge  corresponds  to  the  PS 
representation.  Knowledge  was  expressed  as  natural  language  statements  phrased  as  if 
spoken  to  an  (imaginary)  understanding  system,  describing  the  steps  to  be  followed  and 
the  knowledge  to  be  applied  to  perform  the  task.  The  knowledge,  consisting  of  218 
statements  in  natural  language,  was  found  to  map  onto  the  Ps  in  a many-many  fashion: 
several  pieces  of  knowledge  per  P,  and  several  Ps  using  a knowledge  statement  in 
different  ways.  One  way  this  comes  about  is  the  adding  on  of  conditions  fo  some  piece  of 
primary  knowledge;  the  cases  represented  by  the  conditions  are  represented  as  separate 
Ps,  with  the  principal  piece  of  knowledge  interacting  in  a number  of  ways,  once  with  each 
qualifying  condition.  The  mapping  of  knowledge  to  Ps  was  fairly  direct,  involving  only 
minor  amounts  of  programming  techniques:  707  of  the  knowledge  statements  were  task- 
domain-related,  257.  were  programming  techniques  such  as  knowledge  about  iteration  and 
tree-structured  data,  and  only  57  were  concerned  with  peculiarities  of  PS  control.  For 
this  kind  of  analysis,  the  explicit  and  concise  character  (small  numbers  of  condition 
elements  and  actions  in  each  P)  of  PSs  is  essential,  and  it  is  aided  considerably  by  the  fact 
that  the  Ps  are  an  unstructured  set,  so  that  factors  like  lexical  location  do  not  affect  how  a 
P is  to  be  interpreted  and  how  its  knowledge  is  to  be  determined.  The  Studnt  program 
supported  the  assertion  that  PSs  would  be  appropriate  for  understanding  systems,  as 
determined  by  the  properties  given  at  the  end  of  Section  B.I. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Studnt  analysis,  it  was  possible  to  sketch  how  PS  programming 
might  take  place.  First  knowledge  is  formulated  abstractly  as  a problem  space,  a 
representation  of  the  possible  behaviors  on  a problem,  conta  ning  a collection  of 
knowledge  elements  and  operators  that  produce  new  knowledge  states  from  current 
knowledge  states®.  In  Studnt,  for  instance,  the  operators  are  actions  like  scanning  a string 
of  text,  splitting  a string,  and  identifying  special  keywords.  A problem  space  may  include 
plans,  which  specify  common  sequences  of  operator  applications  that  lead  to  some  desired 
result.  In  the  case  of  Studnt,  the  mam  pl3n  was  to  scan  the  string  from  left  to  right,  and 
at  each  point,  to  check  for  dictionary  tags,  check  arithmetic  precedences,  detect  delimiters, 
and  some  other  things,  in  a particular  proscribed  order.  The  problem  space  with  plans 
corresponds  to  an  abstract  model  that  describes  the  program  more  precisely,  and  is  a 

® The  concept  of  problem  space  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in  Chapter  VII. 
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more  organized  structuring  of  the  problem  space  elements.  The  abstract  model  gives  rise 
to  a number  of  principal  Knowledge  statements,  which  form  the  skeleton  for  the  PS 
program.  Details  expressed  as  knowledge  statements  enter  into  interactions  with  the 
principal  knowledge.  An  interaction  can  be  excitatory,  which  results  in  addition  of 
conditions  to  handle  extra  cases,  inhibitory,  which  prevents  conditions  from  applying,  or 
definitional;  it  can  deal  with  knowledge  about  when  specific  dynamic  information  is  no 
longer  necessary  (i.e.,  about  erasing  it  from  Working  Memory),  about  specific  programming 
techniques,  or  about  PS  control.  Defects  in  behavior  of  the  PS  are  seen  as  a lack  of  the 
appropriate  knowledge  interactions,  which  were  perhaps  too  subtle  to  be  considered  in 
the  initial  program  formulation,  or  which  are  due  to  details  of  knowledge  statements  that 
weren’t  included  in  the  initial  set  but  which  now  are  evidently  needed  for  the  problem 
being  solved.  New  knowledge  is  stated  in  terms  consistent  with  the  elements  of  the 
problem  space  and  then  enters  into  the  appropriate  interactions  to  result  in  augmenting 
the  program.  In  all  of  this  augmentation,  the  properties  of  PSs  prove  useful:  knowledge 
content  must  be  extracted  and  examined,  it  must  enter  into  interactions  with  other 
knowledge,  and  then  it  must  be  encoded  back  into  the  program  in  the  appropriate  places. 

Several  questions  raised  by  that  analysis  will  be  followed  through  in  this  thesis.  It 
will  be  determined  whether  the  form  of  knowledge  in  Studnt  is  similar  to  its  form  in  other 
PSs,  and  whether  the  analysis  and  its  conclusions  carry  over.  It  must  be  investigated 
whether  PSs  can  be  used  for  certain  kinds  of  knowledge  that  were  not  considered  within 
the  Studnt  scope.  And  the  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  properties  of  PSs  that  make 
them  appropriate  for  an  automatic  uncierstanding  and  acquisition  system  must  be  re- 
evaluated in  the  light  of  broader  evidence.  The  tasks  chosen  for  this  thesis  were  posed 
with  these  and  other  questions  in  mind,  as  will  be  discussed  in  Section  F. 


B.3.  Research  strategy 

As  mentioned  in  Section  B.I,  past  efforts  in  A!  have  been  concerned  with  exploring 
various  segments  of  the  problem  of  building  understanding  systems,  without  establishing 
comprehensiveness  of  application  or  of  knowledge  content.  The  present  effort  is  similar  in 
scope,  but  has  as  its  immediately  subsequent  aim  to  push  the  construction  to  a larger  scale 
and  grapple  with  the  problems  expected  there.  This  will  require  not  only  establishing  PSs 
as  an  effective  underlying  form,  but  also  exploring  details  of  knowledge  content. 
Ultimately,  knowledge  content  probably  must  be  explored  with  the  following  goals  in  mind: 
to  see  what  knowledge  is  actually  required  for  some  specific  behaviors,  as  opposed  to 
what  is  convenient  or  what  occurred  to  the  first  person  who  tried  to  get  a running  system 
for  some  task;  to  be  able  to  prove  that  a system  that  understands  some  set  of  knowledge 
will  be  capable  of  behaving  appropriately  in  some  task  domain,  or  in  some  well-described 
subdomain;  to  explore  a number  of  alternatives  and  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  one 
approach  or  another,  either  unconditionally  or  varying  according  to  subdomain;  and  to 
assign  credit  or  blame  to  various  pieces  of  knowledge  for  various  aspects  of  behavior. 
Note  that  only  rarely  will  one  implementation  of  some  AI  system  be  sufficient  to  give 
satisfactory  answers  to  these  criteria  Past  AI  systems  have  consistently  exhibited  serious 
failures  by  these  criteria,  as  McCarthy  has  ponted  Out  in  a brief  review  of  the  area, 
calling  it  the  "look  ma,  no  hands"  disease  (McCarthy,  197*3).  Exhibiting  the  final  behavior  of 
a system,  with  only  a vague  description  of  its  inner  workings  and  control  principles 
completely  obscures  the  search  process  that  probably  resulted  in  that  system.  Such  a 
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search  probably  involved  intermediate  systems  that  failed  in  important  ways,  the  discovery 
of  critical  examples  that  forced  redesign  in  particular  directions,  and  the  forming  of  Key 
conceptual  distinctions  and  representational  advances.  Seeing  only  the  result  of  the 
search  might  cause  a person  who  sets  out  to  analyze  the  system’s  Knowledge  more 
carefully  to  repeat  many  of  the  same  errors  simply  because  "unexplored"  alternatives 
appear  or  because  the  presence  of  some  feature  was  not  justified.  The  use  of  critical 
examples  and  test  cases  is  a common  technique  in  the  field  of  linguistics  (although  linguists 
use  it  to  debug  proposals  for  models  rather  than  to  exercise  complete  working  systems). 

In  order  to  systematize  the  study  of  Knowledge  content,  it  is  also  necessary,  it 
seems,  to  have  a universal  way  of  expressing  systems  and  their  content  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison.  PSs  or  a similar  architecture  seem,  unsurprisingly,  ideal  for  this.  First, 
though,  PSs  must  be  demonstrated  effective  over  a diversity  of  knowledge.  Implementing 
a variety  of  past  systems  is  more  appropriate  for  this  than  doing  a smaller  study  in  a new 
task  domain.  At  least,  PSs  must  be  shown  effective  for  expressing  knowledge,  if  not  in 
efficiency  of  performance.  In  addition  to  putting  off  efficiency  concerns,  the  present 
strategy  also  will  postpone  consideration  of  how  knowledge  might  be  automatically 
encoded  into  (learned  by)  a PS.  If  the  present  work  elucidates  what  the  PS  would  look 
like  after  acquiring  certain  capabilities,  it  will  give  a definite  target  program  for  a learning 
system  to  attain. 

To  summarize,  we  are  engaged  in  building  understanding  systems  and  in  exploring 
bases  for  th at  goal.  Past  efforts  have  elucidated  disparate  capabilities  and  tacks,  but 
without  systematizing  fully  the  results  and  without  using  similar  or  inter-translatable 
architectural  assumptions.  We  aim  to  establish  PSs  as  a viable  architecture  for  a number 
of  familiar  tacks,  postponing  questions  of  performance  and  automatic  acquisition  of 
knowledge  in  order  to  focus  on  analysis  and  evaluation. 
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C.  The  Production  System  Approach 

This  section  discusses  some  general  characteristics  of  PSs  and  shows  how  those  are 
reflected  in  the  PS  representation  for  a variety  of  common  procedure  and  data  usages  in 
AI.  A principal  feature  of  PSs  is  that  they  are  neutral  with  respect  to  many  recent  AI 
language  features  (see  Section  D).  There  is  no  bias  towards  a particular  method,  e.g. 
heuristic  search,  for  formulating  a task.  Instead  the  encoding  can  be  shaped  to  the 
peculiar  terms  of  the  task.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  few  helping  features  either,  so 
that  various  kinds  of  search,  for  instance,  have  to  be  coded  explicitly.  Our  far  goal  of 
using  PSs  to  automate  the  encoding  makes  this  apparent  deficiency  more  tolerable.  PSs 
simply  encode  knowledge  as  small,  active,  behavior-producing  units.  Knowledge  is  not 
embedded  in  limiting  control  structure,  so  it  is  potentially  open  and  available  for 
interaction  in  diverse  ways.  These  general  properties  recommend  PSs  for  use  in  analyzing 
knowledge  content  and  systematizing  AI  as  discussed  above. 

C.l.  How  production  systems  might  encode  common  structures 

The  following  summarizes  how  PSs  are  expected  to  be  used  to  encode  a variety  of 
procedural  structures:® 

Ordinary  control:  ad  hoc  Working  Memory  data  as  evocation  signals; 
symbolic  goal  structures  or  descriptions,  to  which  P conditions  can  be 
responsive. 

Selection  from  a set  of  alternatives  in  Working  Memory:  single  P or  set 
of  Ps  arranged  in  a cascade;  the  LHS  match  narrows  down  the  set 
according  to  constraints. 

Generator  of  possibilities  to  try:  computation  by  P or  coordinated  set  of 
Ps  followed  by  some-  record  of  the  generator's  status,  either  as  Ps  or 
in  Working  Memory. 

Decisions  on  control  and  direction  of  processing:  sets  of  Ps.  A stream  of 
behavior  is  a sequence  of  such  decisions  made  by  such  sets  in 
succession,  often  with  a single  P from  each  set  firing  to  represent 
the  outcome  of  a decision. 

Modular  organization  of  knowledge:  sets  of  Ps  whose  LHSs  and  RHSs 
share  elements  and  that  serve  to  elaborate  various  decision  cases 
within  the  module. 

Maintenance  of  local  control:  ordering  on  events  (focus  of  attention) 
within  a PS  architecture,  incorporated  into  the  conflict  resolution 
principles. 

Planner  antecedent  theorems:  Ps  of  the  form  event  ->  further  action. 

Planner  consequent  theorems:  Ps  of  the  form  goal  ->  means  proposed  to 
achieve  the  goal. 

Backtracking  and  backup  in  general:  avoid  it  by  making  more  intelligent 
choices,  when  there  are  real  alternatives  to  chouse  from;  when  a 
choice  turns  out  to  have  been  bad,  try  to  patch  or  update  the 

• *'ie  similar  list  given  by  Hewitt,  1971. 
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current  state  so  that  the  process  can  continue  from  it  rather  than 
restorng  some  past  state.  (See  "generator".)  The  global  Working 
Memory  can  be  used  to  communir ate  arbitrary  forms  of  error 
message  and  other  diagnostics  to  direct  search. 

A couple  of  things  above  need  further  explanation.  The  AI  language  Planner  will  be 
discussed  further  in  Section  D.  Modularity  has  been  treated  already  in  Section  B.l. 
Generation  is  intended  for  use  when  the  elements  of  a set  are  to  be  examined  in  turn  until 
either  the  full  set  has  been  processed  or  an  element  with  desired  properties  has  been 
found.  This  can  be  done  in  a variety  of  ways:  the  Ps  can  generate  the  full  set  of 
possibilities  each  time,  with  past  tries  eliminated  (based  on  a record  in  Working  Memory  or 
on  a single  P that  accumulates  past  tries,  or  on  specific  Ps  that  record  individually 
previous  tries,  automatically  set  up  to  exclude  later  duplicates),  and  then  a selection  made 
from  the  remaining  set,  tor  the  specific  element  to  be  output;  the  full  set  of  possibilities 
can  be  computed  once  and  stored  as  a P RHS,  which  is  then  inserted  into  Working  Memory 
each  time  the  generator  is  used,  for  further  selection,  with  the  RHS  updated  to  remove  the 
selected  element;  the  full  set  of  possibilities  can  be  generated  each  time,  to  be  narrowed 
down  by  previous  tries  stored  as  a single  P RHS,  which  is  updated  with  each  new  try;  or 
some  combination  of  the  above,  where,  say  part  of  the  set  is  generated,  processed 
element  by  element,  then  some  more  generated,  etc. 

The  following  summarises  similar  information  for  data  structures: 

Objects  (past  knowledge  states,  dynamic  problem  situations,  specific 
known  world  objects,  etc.):  in  recognition  form;  when  the  object  or  a 
distinguishing  part  of  it  is  in  Working  Memory,  it  is  recognized, 
perhaps  giving  it  a un'oue  name  so  that  further  information  can  bo 
had  (if  stored  in  other  Ps)  or  filling  in  everything  immediately. 

Set  of  objects:  Ps  to  recognize  members  and  give  the  set  name,  and  Ps 
to  recognize  the  set  name  and  give  set  members. 

Semantic  interconnections  of  knowledge:  Ps  that  fire  representing 
traversal  of  the  arc  that  is  the  interconnection;  the  firing  of  a P 
makes  new  knowledge  available. 

Frames  (Minsky,  1975):  Ps  whose  "instantiation"  is  developed  in  Working 
Memory;  a frame’s  default  assumptions  are  inserted  when  the  frame 
becomes  active  in  Working  Memory,  later  data  can  replace  defaults  in 
Working  Memory;  a frame  is  initially  evoked  according  to  an  LH$  or  a 
set  of  alternative  LHSs;  procedures  associated  with  a frame  are  just 
more  Ps. 

Specific  isolated  facts:  RHSc  of  Ps,  for  instance  of  form  context  ->  fact. 

Open  questions:  Ps  that  recognize  potential  answers  and  react 

appropriately 

Trees  of  data  contexts  (Connlver,  McDermott  and  Sussman,  1972):  Ps  that 
store  path  information  so  that  the  current  state  can  be  transformed 
to  some  desired  past  state,  or  Ps  that  store  an  entire  state  for  direct 
restoration  (evolved  by  a name  for  a context  that  is  available  from 
another  source);  see  the  comments  on  backup  above,  though,  since 
these  are  an  intimate  feature  o*  that  control  organization. 

Updating  past  information  (stored  in  unknown  Ps):  Ps  that  recognize  an 
Outdated  fact  and  replace  it  in  Working  Memory,  hopefully  before  the 
process  that  is  using  it  gets  too  far  with  it. 
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C.2.  Inherent  properties  of  production  systems 

There  are  a number  of  properties  of  PSs  that  follow  directly  from  their  definition 
and  from  the  spirit  of  the  PS  approach.  Whether  these  can  be  fully  exploited  in  large  A1 
systems  remains  to  be  demonstrated.  That  is,  some  of  the  points  to  be  raised  here  should 
be  considered  speculative,  to  be  verified  in  practice.  This  subsection  discusses  the 
properties  according  to  three  different  viewpoints:  architectural  definition,  psychology,  and 
programming. 

In  discussing  a priori  properties  of  the  architecture,  we  follow  a sequence  of 
successively  larger  units,  from  condition  properties  and  action  properties  through 
properties  of  the  combination  of  Working  Memory  and  Production  Memory  taken  as  a 
whole.  A P condition  is  a pattern  on  Working  Memory.  Thus  a condition  might  be  built  up 
by  taking  come  set  of  elements  from  Working  Memory  and  conjoining  them,  or  by 
abstracting  and  generalizing  on  such  conjunctions  of  elements.  A condition  can  be  seen  as 
a selection  from  Working  Memory  of  the. most  important  features  of  the  situation  modelled 
and  thus  represents  concisely  the  result  of  filtering  out  irrelevancies.  A P action  mostly 
performs  simple  modifications  of  Working  Memory,  with  the  most  interesting  properties 
resulting  from  its  conventionally  small  size.  Having  unconditional  sequences  of  actions  be 
small  means  a great  deal  of  flexibility,  allowing  switching  quickly  from,  say,  one  approach 
to  an  alternative,  and  it  means  that  processing  is  interruptable,  since  after  a small  number 
Of  actions,  the  Working  Memory  is  again  examined  and  in  particular  interrupting  conditions 
recognized.  Small  size  also  means  that  the  overall  process  can  be  built  up  incrementally, 
which  means  that  pieces  of  the  program  can  be  left  unspecified  until  their  need  comes  up 
in  actual  behavior  testing,  by  a user  of  a system,  at  which  time  the  small  number  of  actions 
needed  to  compensate  for  a missing  P can  be  filled  in  (PSs  arc  of  sufficiently  high  level 
that  a small  number  of  actions  accomplish  a lot  in  terms  of  the  overall  process,  but  this 
may  be  a consequence  of  the  Working  Memory  representation  rather  than  of  PS 
architectural  features). 

Considering  condition  and  action  together,  two  properties  are  evident.  First,  they 
are  roughly  equal  in  size  usually,  which  is  a high  degree  of  selection  for  the  action 
involved,  that  is,  a high  ratio  of  condition-testing  per  action  when  compared  to  other 
control  architectures  (see  Section  D).  Second,  the  ensemble  is  still  rather  small  (say  a total 
of  10  to  15  condition  and  action  elements),  implying  that  the  knowledge  represented  by 
the  whole  P is  conceptually  small,  and  in  fact  can  be  expressed  as  a single  statement  in 
natural  language  along  with  a few  qualifying  conditions  (see  Section  B.2). 

Considering  relations  between  Pc,  we  have  only  the  b<^sic  inter-communication 
between  them  using  explicit  data  in  the  global  Working  Memory.  Ps  are  activated  by 
recognition  of  a condition  in  Working  Memory  as  opposed  to  d.rect  invocation,  say  by 
name,  of  specific  Ps  by  other  Ps.  Thus  a P may  communicate  with  other  Ps  by  making 
specific  changes  to  Working  Memory,  but  it  does  not  know  which  Ps  will  key  on  those 
changes.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  PS  is  being  augmented  with  new  methods  to 
achieve  old  functions. 

Focusing  on  features  of  the  architecture  as  a whole,  one  property  is  that  the 
dynamic  transitions  of  Working  Memory  from  one  state  to  the  next  arc  quite  directly 
represented  by  condition-action  Ps.  This  is  interesting  from  the  viewpoint  of  taking  some 
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system’s  basic  behavior  as  a sequence  o<  transitions  and  then  asking  what  parsimonious 
mechanism  might  capture  it.  It  is  also  interesting  from  the  viewpoint  of  asking  how  new  Ps 
might  arise  from  an  existing  system,  the  answer  being  that  as  Working  Memory  constantly 
changes,  new  associations  between  states  and  tneir  successors  are  established.  This  is 
especially  of  use  when  the  Working  Memory  has  access  to  inputs  from  outside  the  system, 
through  which  changes  in  some  external  environment  can  be  monitored  and  eventually 
described  as  Ps.  An  additional  use  might  be  to  optimize  existing  processes  by  building  Ps 
to  go  from  one  state  to  another  with  fewer  actions,  say  by  eliminating  temporary  control 
elements  that  are  superfluous. 

Overall,  the  complete  (immediate)  dynamic  state  of  a PS  is  in  the  Working  Memory, 
and  all  procedural  knowledge  is  encoded  as  Ps.  The  full  dynamic  state  is  global  and 
inspectable.  No  control  context  is  maintained  in  the  structure  of  procedures  (Ps),  so  that 
each  P includes  everything,  explicitly,  that  its  action  depends  on  and  comprises.  Within  Ps, 
only  a very  small  amount  of  context  is  carried  over  from  condition  to  action,  as  bindings  to 
pattern  variables,  and  that  context  only  lasts  as  long  as  the  execution  of  the  sequence  of 
actions. 

PSs  can  be  interpreted  as  a model  of  human  information  processing  by  identifying 
Production  Memory  with  human  long-term  memory,  and  V7orking  Memory  with  human 
short-term  memory.  A P can  be  seen  as  a generalization  of  the  notion  of  stimulus- 
response  pair,  where  stimulus  has  been  generalized  to  include  internal  symbol  structures 
and  patterns  of  structures,  and  where  response  has  become  a sequence  of  internal 
symbolic  manipulations  and  signals  associated  with  motor  commands.  The  recognition  part 
of  the  recognize-act  cycle  is  considered  to  be  accomplished  very  rapidly  as  a result  of 
encoding  P conditions  in  a network  in  which  a large  number  of  pattern-matching  and 
element -testing  operations  can  be  carried  out  in  parallel.  Sensory  perception  is  seen  as  a 
process  that  results,  indirectly  or  indirectly,  in  building  symbolic  structures  in  short-term 
memory  corresponding  to  perceived  objects.  The  motor  system  maps  short-term  memory 
elements  into  the  corresponding  external  actions.  Preliminary  explorations  of  this  model, 
which  is  based  on  the  theory  of  Newell  and  Simon  (1972),  indicate  cycle  times  (full 
recognize-act  cycles)  of  around  100  milliseconds,  with  individual  actions  ranging  from  10 
to  50  milliseconds.  Additions  to  long-term  (P)  memory  are  thought  to  occur  approximately 
every  few  seconds.  Psychological  models  tend  to  impose  constraints  on  various  features 
of  the  architecture,  such  as  small  Working  Memory  (say,  up  to  only  30  elements  maximum), 
Working  Memory  that  degrades  over  time  as  elements  are  unused  by  Ps  (a  controversial 
topic),  limitations  to  the  kind  of  pattern  matching  that  can  be  done,  inability  to  erase  Ps  or 
Working  Memory  items,  and  others.  The  origin  of  the  study  of  PSs  for  AI  purposes  was  in 
psychology,  but  factors  like  the  computer  hardware  we  work  with  has  resulted  in 
exploration  of  the  PS  design  space  in  directions  other  than  those  dictated  by  psychological 
considerations. 

With  respect  to  programming,  the  primary  action  in  augmenting  a PS  is  to  simply  add 
Ps.  Given  the  modular  organization  sketched  in  Section  C.l,  the  major  problem  in 
augmenting  an  existing  PS,  in  addition  to  forming  new  Ps,  is  iu  ensure  that  new  Ps  do  not 
conflict  with  other  Ps  in  the  same  knowledge  module.  (Reminder;  this  thesis  is  devoted  to 
exploring  whether  the  following  can  be  realized  in  practice.)  If  a module  is  represented 
by  a set  of  Ps,  each  of  which  makes  explicit  ore  case  of  how  the  knowledge  in  the  module 
applies  to  a situation,  then  the  ideal  augmentation  would  be  that  new  Ps  would  simply  give 
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i more  such  cases.  But  often  what  is  needed  is  to  further  discriminate  one  of  the  present 
cases,  for  instance  splitting  it  into  two  cases  according  to  conditions  that  weren’t 
considered  previously.  Thus  in  general,  it  is  necessary,  at  least  locally  within  a module  of 
Ps,  to  determine  how  new  Ps  are  related  to  old  ones.  Since  modules  are  determined  by 
shared  condition  elements,  the  explicitness  of  PSs  is  essential  in  this  endeavor. 
Augmentation  is  also  made  easier  by  the  conciseness,  high  level,  and  small  P size. 

By  way  of  summary,  we  can  compare  the  properties  developed  in  this  section  to  the 
desirable  properties  of  understanding  systems  as  developed  in  Section  B.l.  The  following 
gives  the  properties  in  this  section  that  seem  to  provide  support  for  the  understanding 
system  requirements. 

Encodability:  small  unit  size,  explicitness  of  interrelations  of  Ps. 

Jnspectability:  explicitness  of  Ps,  Working  Memory  global. 

Accessibility  of  knowledge:  knowledge  is  expressed  actively,  evoked 
according  to  a uniform  recognition  procedure. 

Operability  of  knowledge:  main  operations  are  adding  Ps  and  elaborating 
P conditions  and  actions. 

Flexibility:  existence  of  P Memory  and  Working  Memory  as  memory 
structures. 

Organizability:  P Memory  nas  no  imposed  structure. 

Modularity:  condition-action  format,  explicitness. 

Uniformity:  Working  Memory  and  Ps  are  the  only  representations;  Ps  are 
direct  encodings  of  Working  Memory  transitions,  suitably  generalized. 

Conciseness:  small  number  of  conditions  and  actions  per  P. 

Similarity  of  procedures  and  data:  condition  patterns  are  simple 
generalizations  of  Working  Memory  elements,  and  actions  specify 
simple  changes  to  Working  Memory. 

Some  of  these  properties  cannot  be  verified  without  actually  building  systems,  the  main 
activity  of  this  thesis.  A better  idea  of  PS  capabilities  with  respect  to  them  will  emerge  as 
the  systems  are  built,  and  the  finished  systems  will  be  amenable  to  corresponding 
measures. 
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This  section  first  presents  some  reactions  to  prominent  features  of  a number  of 
problem-solving  schemes  that  preceded  the  most  recent  wave  of  innovation.  The  specific 
approach  of  PSs  with  respect  to  general  theorem-proving  systems,  languages  and  systems 
for  robotics,  and  other  modelling  and  reasoning  schemes  will  be  discussed.  Then  the 
primary  characteristics  of  the  most  recent  new  AI  languages  are  reviewed  and  the  position 
of  PSs  with  respect  to  those  characteristics  is  sketched. 


D.l.  Some  reactions  to  older  problem-solving  issues 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  mathematically  appealing  approaches  is  to  use  predicate- 
calculus  axioms  to  represent  real-world  actions  and  then  to  use  uniform  deductive 
procedures  to  solve  problems  by  proving  the  associated  mathematical  theorems  (see 
Nilsson,  1971;  historically,  the  approach  dates  from  the  late  1950c).  One  reaction  to  this  is 
that  the  uniform  deductive  pro  edures  developed  to  date  are  too  undirected  in  their 
search,  and  can’t  take  advantage  of  heuristic  guidance  and  specific  shortcuts.  In  most 
problem-solving  situations,  specific  knowledge  can  be  applied  to  achieve  a desirable  result 
or  to  move-  the  search  in  exactly  the  right  direction,  whereas  a uniform  deductive 
procedure  applies  more  general  knowledge,  and  is  forced  to  iterate  through  a number  of 
alternative  general  deductions  to  fine  an  appropriate  general  method.  Another  problem  is 
that  the  uniform  deductive  procedures  tend  to  be  unnecessarily  powerful:  too  much  can  be 
proven,  and  this  only  serves  to  inundate  a problem-solver  with  much  irrelevant 
information  and  increase  combinatorial  explosion  in  exploring  proof  possibilities.  Theorem- 
proving strategies  that  address  this  problem  arc  an  improvement,  but  remain 
comparatively  weak. 

These  three  intertwined  issues  - too  much  generality,  too  much  combinatorial 
brandling  in  the  search,  and  inability  to  use  specific  heuristics  effectively  - have  pushed 
some  AI  workers  towards  a procedural  representation  of  problem-domam-specific  proof 
strategies,  for  example,  the  early  Planner  formalism  (Hewitt,  1969  and  1971).  (A  later 
version  of  Planner  overcame  some  difficulties  and  will  be  covered  by  the  discussion  in 
Section  D.2.)  The  early  Planner  included  language  primitives  that  allowed  an  exhaustive 
depth-first  search  to  take  place  in  order  to  explore  alternatives  in  choices  from  among 
sets  of  elements  and  alternatives  in  methods  for  solving  some  problem  or  subproblcm.  An 
objection  to  Planner’s  form  of  pre-programmed  proof  procedures  is  that  it  is  too  pre- 
programmed and  inflexible,  and  that  it  has  too  much  action  for  the  amount  of  "intelligent" 
selection  that  it  does.  An  objection  to  Planner's  search  primitives  is  that  still  more 
knowledge  can  be  explicitly  applied  to  cut  down  the  search  and  to  make  search  that  is 
necessary  more  selective.  Such  additional  knowledge  can  he  expressed  in  Planner  to  some 
extent,  but  the  language  predisposes  the  usc-r  to  roly  too  much  on  its  blind  search. 
Relying  on  search  where  the  emphasis  should  be  on  finding  effective  content  knowledge 
for  a task,  it  seems,  is  an  error  in  research  strategy.  As  argued  above  (Section  B.3),  one 
of  the  purposes  for  developing  PSs  is  to  establish  a simple  form  so  that  content 
knowledge  can  be  more  freely  explored. 

Several  other  brief  reactions  to  others’  positions  can  be  presented  before 
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summarizing  how  PSs  may  address  these  issues.  Simon  (1972)  has  discussed  a long- 
standing dichotomy  of  approach,  namely,  v/bether  to  express  logic  in  a modal  form  or  to 
use  a model  approach.  My  reaction  is  that  for  convenience  in  exploring  knowledge  content 
required  for  intelligent  behavior  on  tasks,  a model  approach  is  more  direct  and  convenient, 
and  that  more  (seemingly)  complex  reasoning  involving  beliefs,  modality,  potential 
achievability,  and  other  issues,  can  be  added  onto  a model  formulation,  perhaps  as 
"epicycles".  The  STRIPS  problem-solving  system  of  Pikes  and  Nilsson  (1971)  uses  a 
theorem-proving  approach  to  applying  problem  operators,  within  a means-ends  analysis 
searching  scheme.  The  theorem-proving  techniques,  more  specifically,  are  applied  to 
determine  whether  the  enabling  conditions  for  the  application  of  problem  operators  are 
fulfilled.  1 question  whether  such  a general  mechanism  is  appropriate  for  such  querying  of 
the  database  of  assertions,  and  in  particular  would  lean  towards  either  making  things  rr\ore 
explicit  in  the  database  (Working  Memory)  or  towards  having  them  derivable  or  accessible 
in  ways  that  are  not  as  general  (and  potentially  costly)  as  theorem-proving.  On  the  first 
point,  keeping  the  world  of  known  assertions  exhaustively  (extensively)  in  the  Working 
Memory  seems  more  parsimonious  and  immediate  than  to  assume  (apparently)  without 
proof  that  the  full  generality  of  theorem-proving  is  necessary  in  every  problem.  That  is,  I 
assume  that  the  complexity  of  many  domains,  particularly  the  robotics  tasks  considered  for 
STRIPS,  do  not  warrant  the  genera!  trealment,  although  it  is  useful  for  purely  theoretical 
reasons  to  explore  general  formulations,  especially  if  there  is  a chance  thal  they’ll  prove 
successful.  On  the  second  point,  management  of  the  database  (Working  Memory),  1 would 
prefer  the  strategy  of  using  task-specific  storage-management  "expert"  procedures  to 
determine  which  facts  should  be  stored  and  which  facts  should  be  recomputed  or 
rederived  each  time  they’re  needed,  in  order  to  keep  the  database  from  becoming  overly 
large.  It  might  be  best  to  be  able  to  write  most  programs  as  if  everything  were  explicit  in 
the  database,  and  then  code  a few  special  procedures  to  make  the  necessary  adjustments. 
(After  experience  with  writing  specialists,  perhaps  more  general  routines  could  be 
constructed  that  would  capture  just  the  right  set  of  operations.) 


The  following  sketch  of  the  PS  approach  to  these  issues  tries  to  meet  the  above 
objections.  PSs  aim  to  go  further  in  being  explicit  about  deduction  procedures  than  did 
Planner.  But  by  using  a rule  format  for  knowledge,  it  is  hoped  that  some  favorable 
features  of  the  pure  "declarative"  predicate  calculus  formulation  can  be  retained.  In 
particular,  perhaps  there  will  be  retained  such,  features  as  being  able  to  use  a rule  in  a 
variety  of  situations,  to  maintain  generality,  and  to  keeo  the  processing  open  to  adapt  to 
tack  demands  and  to  take  advantage  of  new  information,  unknown  when  some  strategy  is 
initiated.  To  anticipate  some  conclusions  of  the  present  study  of  PSs,  it  may  be  possible 
to  perform  many  things  directly  in  PSs  that  were  done  previously  with  more  powerful 
language  features,  but  further  it  may  be  possible  to  avoid  such  things  as  heuristic  search 
by  using  PSs  to  encode  more  selectivity,  as  determined  by  analysis  of  the  content  of  tasks. 
When  general  theorem-proving-like  techniques  are  reeded,  PSs  will  be  used  to  implement 
them  "interpretively"  and  potentially  more  intelligently,  perhaps  after  the  fashion  of  GPS 
(Newell,  Shaw,  and  Simon,  1963)  rather  than  relying  on  built-in  uniform  (non-interpretive) 
language  features.  Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  have  been  a variety  of  problem- 
solving approaches  to  which  no  strong  reactions  are  felt  and  which  are  thus  not  discussed 
here.  Many  of  the  issues  these  others  raise  are  grappled  with  directly  in  the  body  of  the 
thesis. 
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D.2.  Features  of  the  newer  AI  languages 

This  subsection  discusses  briefly  the  major  features  of  the  most  recent  AI 
languages,  drawing  heavily  on  the  tutorial  survey  by  Bobrow  and  Raphael  (1973).  How 
P$s  stand  with  respect  to  these  features  is  is  discussed  briefly  at  the  end  of  the 
subsection,  but  much  more  information  will  be  presented  in  the  context  of  the  particular 
studies  that  are  the  bulk  of  the  thesis.  Features  are  grouped  into  four  categories:  data 
types,  expanded  control  and  data  contexts,  patterns  for  retrieval  and  invocation,  and  built- 
in  indeterminate  search.  Each  of  these  will  be  considered  in  turn. 


The  new  languages  that  are  considered  to  be  aimed  at  the  same  applications  as  PSs 
are  Planner  (Hewitt,  1972),  Conniver  (McDermott  and  Sussman,  1972),  QA4  (Rulifson,  et  al,, 
1972),  and  Popler  (Davies  and  Julian,  1973).  These  are  all  outgrowths  or  extensions  of 
list-processing  languages,  so  that  the  basic  data  structure  is  an  arbitrary  list  structure. 
Some  of  the  languages  have  a number  of  additional  data  types  such  as  vectors,  sets,  and 
sets  with  duplication.  Data  is  stored  in  a common  global  database,  and  is  retrieved  by 
specifying  patterns  or  forms  to  which  database  elements  are  to  be  matched.  Procedures 
are  evokable  as  a direct  result  of  storage,  retrieval,  or  deletion  of  data  elements,  so  that 
various  sorts  of  bookkeeping  of  the  database  can  be  set  up  to  be  done  automatically.  In 
some  of  the  languages,  the  data  base  is  so  arranged  that  only  one  occurrence  of  a 
canonical  form  of  a data  element  is  kept.  This  allows  the  handling  of  certain  properties  at 
the  data  base  level  rather  than  by  using  explicit  inference  rules,  for  instance,  collapsing 
expressions  like  (■*■  a b c)  and  (*  a c b)  into  a single  element,  by  commutativity.  Finally, 
programs  in  these  languages  are  manipulate  objects  (a  property  inherited  from  the  base 
languages),  so  that  there  is  the  potential  to  build  self-mod. fying  programs. 
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A second  set  of  features  revolves  around  the  concept  of  allowing  a program  to 
maintain  internally  several  versions  of  its  data  base  (wond),  and  to  pass., between  these 
versions  smoothly.  This  has  undoubtedly  grown  out  of  *hc  best-first  search  regime,  in 
which  a path  is  explored  until  it  is  no  longer  the  most  promising,  at  which  point  it  is 
(temporarily)  abandoned  for  some  other  path.  A program  that  desires  to  evaluate  its 
progress,  diagnose  how  expectations  have  failed,  and  compare  alternative  explorations  has 
a much  easier  time  (according  to  the  proponents  of  these  languages)  if  there  is  an  easy 
way  to  enter  into  any  number  of  contexts,  examine  data  and  control  status  there,  and 
resume  execution  from  wherever  it  chooses.  The  most  coherent  and  efficient 
implementation  of  this  concept  involves  the  "spaghetti  stack"  organization  (Bobrow  and 
Wegbreit,  1973).  Another  motivation  for  separating  so  distinctly  the  various  contexts  is  to 
allow  the  processing  to  be  carried  out  in  a multi-processing  computer  enviionment,  in 
which  a number  of  alternative  branches  in  a search  tree  could  be  explored  in  parallel. 

Pattern-matching  provides  the  nucleus  of  a third  set  of  features  It  is  possible  to 
specify,  for  retrieval  purposes,  matches  on  complex  symbol  structures,  with  new 
structures  built  on  the  basis  of  match  success  The  data-base  procedures  mentioned 
above  are  all  based  on  sensitivity  to  patterns,  that  is,  are  keyed  to  classes  of  data 
elements  as  specified  by  patterns  Pattern-matching  provides  a very  powerful  way  to 
s'vohe  more  general  procedures.  A procedure  can  be  indexed  according  to  the  form  of 
.nilt  that  it  achieves,  and  whenever  that  result  is  desmed  by  other  procedures,  it  is 
evoked,  either  automatically  or  after  passing  further  constraint  testirg. 
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The  fourth  and  final  set  of  features  deals  with  built-in  search  mechanisms  and  with 
concise  ways  of  expressing  the  non-determinism  that  gives  rise  to  search.  This  concept  is 
closely  related  to  the  second  set  of  features,  in  that  a choice-pomt  in  a search  gives  rise 
to  a subdivision  in  the  current  data  and  control  context.  Similarly,  it  can  be  seen  as  a 
device  to  exploit  parallelism  in  computer  hardware  with  a minimum  burden  on  the  user  to 
coordinate  various  processes.  Often  programs  can  be  written  as  if  no  choices  had  been 
made,  that  is,  the  search  mechanics  and  the  intricacies  of  alternative  data  and  control 
contexts  are  essentially  invisible.  A variant  on  the  invisibility  exists  in  languages  that 
allow  the  user  to  manipulate  the  possibilities,  with  the  facility  of  ordering  the  search 
according  to  user-defined  priorities. 

How  do  PSs  stand  with  respect  to  these  features?  The  Working  Memory  of  a PS 
corresponds  directly  to  a database,  but  currently  no  PSs  have  made  the  leap  to  the 
variety  of  data  types  that  is  available  in  some  of  these  other  languages,  remaining  in  the 
basic  list  structure  domain.  The  current  (consensus)  PS  approach  is  not  to  view  WorKing 
Memory  as  extendable  to  a tree  of  dynamic  data  contexts,  in  keeping  with  the  PS  approach 
to  search,  which  will  be  discussed  immediately  below.  Pattern-matching  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  recognition  of  P conditions,  so  PSs  are  in  line  with  the  above  features  in  the 
third  category. 


With  respect  to  search,  especially  built-in  search  mechanisms,  PSs  take  a divergent 
position.  Search  using  a PS  must  exploit  the  extra  power  available  in  PSs’  condition- 
recognition  capability.  Patterns,  as  expressed  in  LHSs  of  Ps  tend  to  be  much  more  complex 
than,  say,  evocation  conditions  for  procedures  in  the  other  languages.  The  PS  approach  is 
thus  to  use  selectivity  in  choosing  a direction  for  search,  so  that  ideally  search  is  avoided 
altogether  and  the  right  choice  made  initially.  (In  theory,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  PSs 
from  being  embedded  wiihin  some  scheme  by  which  alternative  database  contexts  would 
be  kept,  with  a set  of  RHS  primitives  provided  for  switching  between  them.)  For  doing 
basic  database  bookkeeping,  Ps  themselves  are  probably  effective  without  further 
mechanisms  along  the  lines  of  the  special  database  procedures  described  above.  (Again, 
though,  nothing  prevents  such  additions,  if  an  application  should  warrant  it.)  For  search 
processes  investigated  in  this  thesis,  the  aim  is  to  use  PSs  to  encode  what’s  needed 
explicitly,  and  if  that  turns  out  to  be  burdensome  or  clumsy  or  too  large  a proportion  of 
the  problem-solving,  to  then  propose  more  specialized  mechanisms  - but  the  expectation  is 
that  no  such  characteristics  will  be  observed. 

There  should  be  no  problems  within  current  PS  mechanisms  in  achieving  the  main 
functions  of  trees  of  data  and  control  contexts:  communication  of  success  and  more 
importantly  of  failure  and  reasons  for  failure;  access  to  suspended  search  states; 
redirection  of  the  search  to  more  promising  alternatives;  and  application  of  parallel 
processing.  Communication  is  more  a problem  of  representation  than  of  control  structure, 
though  perhaps  less  control  context  to  interfere  wiil  prove  to  be  an  advantage.  With 
respect  to  suspended  search  states,  Ps  can  be  used  to  store  state  information  or  path 
information  from  which  a state  can  be  reconstructed,  putting  the  information  out  of  the 
way  of  current  processing  until  required.  Red.rection  is  more  a problem  of  building  a 
symbolic  description  of  the  alternatives  and  comparing  them  than  ot  control  structure.  The 
recognition  step  in  the  rccognizc-act  cycle  can  use  parallelism,  while  it  seems  best  on  the 
basis  of  human  problem  solving  to  retain  seriality  of  the  actions  of  Ps.  Although  these  are 
just  carefully  considered  expectations,  it  is  anticipated  that  actual  problems  in  the  body  of 
the  thesis  will  illustrate  PS  capabilities  along  these  lines. 
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It  should  be  pointed  out  that  P$s  tend  to  have  a depth-first  search  orientation, 
provided  that  the  way  of  resolving  conflicts  between  Ps  favors  those  Ps  that  treat  more 
recent  Working  Memory  elements.  As  a PS  is  processing,  current  "goals"  give  rise  to  new 
information  which  will  temporarily  take  precedence  over  information  associated  with  other 
goals.  Such  a "pushing  down  in  the  stack"  can  occur  a number  of  times,  until  a point  is 
, reached  where  the  most  recent  data  has  been  processed  fully,  at  which  point  control 
' would  fall  back  according  to  the  conflict  resolution,  to  consider  slightly  older  data.  Further 
pushings  and  subsequent  falling  back  would  eventually  get  back  to  the  goal  that  initiated 
the  sequence.  The  resulting  behavior  is  easily  seen  to  correspond  to  depth-first  search. 

Even  though  the  basis  of  PSs  is  pattern-matching  similar  in  form  to  that  in  other  AI 
languages,  the  control  and  use  of  match  results  is  distinctive.  In  PSs,  short  sequences  of 
unconditional  actions  are  constantly  alternating  with  matching  that  is  generally  more 
complex  than  in  the  others.  This  snould  bring  more  flexibility,  make  shifting  directions 
easier,  and  allow  processing  to  be  more  easily  interruptable  as  new  intormation  appears. 
PSs  encode  knowledge  more  uniformly,  and  PS  languages  tend  to  be  much  simpler  on  the 
surface  than  the  others,  but  without  sacr  if  icing  power  or  conciseness.  There  is  little  static 
ordering  between  distinct  P condition  patterns,  and  choices  are  made  uniformly  on  the 
basis  of  the  conflict  resolution  principles.  Other  languages  build  rather  rigid  structures  of 
patterns,  for  instance  putting  them  together  in  subroutines  or  nesting  them  dynamically 
with  shared  variable  bindings  and  control  primitives.  The  evocation  of  procedures  as 
patterns  of  data  emerge  in  Working  Memory  seems  more  open  in  PSs  because  there  is  no 
way  to  evoke  procedures  more  directly,  by  name  - the  only  recourse  tor  a process  to 
evoke  others  is  through  global  communication,  and  a P that  sets  up  a goal  can  make  no 
assumptions  about  which  process  will  attempt  to  achieve  it.  The  only  local,  hidden  context 
is  in  variable  bindings  within  Ps,  and  that  lasts  only  for  the  duration  of  the  P’s  action 
sequence. 
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This  section  discusses  a variety  of  work  that  can  be  considered  as  directly  related 
to  the  present  research.  There  is  a rough  grouping  of  research  into  work  that  has  been 
well-known  for  a few  years,  work  that  is  current  but  whose  approach  differs  somewhat 
from  the  present  one,  and  work  that  is  along  similar  lines  to  the  present.  The  first  group 
includes  some  of  the  bases  for  PSs  in  specialized  programming  languages  that  are  not  PSs 
and  a few  pioneering  efforts  that  brought  PSs  to  the  attention  of  current  A!  researchers. 
The  second  group  includes  applications  of  PS  principles  in  varying  degrees  to  rule 
induction,  medical  diagnosis,  and  speech  understanding.  The  third  group  includes  a number 
of  psychological  models,  encompassing  problem-solving,  visual  imagery,  primitive 
perceptual  and  quantitative  processes,  and  computer  programming.  It  also  includes  work 
on  serial  pattern  acquisition,  simple  association  learning,  and  a detailed  analysis  of  an 
implementation  of  a classic  A1  program.  The  aim  in  presenting  this  survey  is  to  raise  a 
number  of  issues,  examine  failings  and  open  questions,  and  treat  the  differences  of 
approach  that  are  represented. 

The  first  programming  language  to  incorporate  PS  ideas  was  Comit  (Yngve,  1962). 
Comit  specialized  in  recognizing  patterns  of  words  within  lists  of  words,  associating  with 
each  pattern  a manipulation  of  the  word  list  matched  by  the  pattern  Rules  consisting  of  a 
pattern  followed  by  manipulations  were  organized  into  named  subroutines,  within  which 
rules  were  tested  in  a specific  order.  Data  structures  to  which  patterns  were  matched 
were  also  named  and  were  subject  to  reorganization  by  commands  within  rules.  Yngve 
stated  quick  programmability,  v/ith  satisfactory  efficiency,  as  properties  of  Comit  when 
applied  to  information  retrieval  tasks.  Bobrow  (1964)  applied  a variant  of  Comit,  Meteor, 
to  good  effect  in  building  an  AI  system,  Student,  for  solving  high  school  algebra  word 
problems.  He  pointed  out  that  the  language  was  easy  to  read  ana  write  programs  in,  and 
that  the  class  of  problems  handled  by  the  system  could  be  easily  extended  by  adding 
syntactic  rules  to  the  program.  (The  actual  linear  equations  were  solved  by  a Lisp 
subprocedure.)  Neither  Yngve  nor  Bobrow  apparently  realized  the  architectural 

possibilities  that  have  come  to  light  since  then,  as  discussed  in  this  chapter. 

Comit  fell  out  of  use,  probably  due  to  the  appearance  of  the  more  versatile  Snobol 
language  (Griswold,  et  al.,  1968),  which  is  presently  in  widespread  use.  Snobol  uses  many 
of  the  same  features  as  Comit,  but  is  less  pure  in  PS  terms  because  of  the  inclusion  of  a 
number  of  features  of  more  conventional  programming  languages  - not  all  of  the 
statements  do  pattern  matching  to  strings  of  characters,  and  the  use  of  program  variables 
is  less  cumbersome  than  in  Comit.  Snobol  has  a character  basis,  as  opposed  to  Comit’s 
word  (Lisp  atom)  basis.  The  recent  Lisp70  programming  language  (Tesler  et  al.,  1973,  and 
Enea  and  Colby,  1973)  revives  the  List-processing  basis  as  in  Comit  but  uses  still  more 
powerful  features  for  overall  control.  Lisp70  has  basic  units  composed  of  rules  that  match 
to  an  input  "stream"  and  perform  basic  rewriting  actions  on  that  streak.  It  has  been 
applied  to  finding  patterns  in  natural  language  inputs,  on  which  to  base  responses  in  a 
dialog,  and  to  planning  tasks  in  robotics.  In  addition  to  the  pattern-directed  aspect,  t.isp70 
aims  to  include  such  mechanisms  as  coroutining,  backtracking,  use  of  long-term  database 
memory,  and  language  extensibility  (to  be  achieved  easily  within  the  rule  structure). 

To  summarize  on  the  PS-like  character  cl  some  programming  languages,  it  is  clear 
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that  the  power  of  the  basic  operation  of  matching  followed  by  action  has  been  realized  in 
a number  of  ways.  The  ment.oned  approaches,  however,  have  sacrificed  a number  of  the 
advantages  of  PSs  for  building  understanding  systems,  by  yielding  to  the  tendency  to 
embed  the  nechanism  in  a framework  not  unliice  more  conventional  languages  (a  tendency 
that  is  generally  followed  by  special-purpose  languages).  Our  approach  is  to  try  to 
maintain  the  pure  PS  architecture  as  a viable  alternative. 

Turning  to  areas  within  AI  where  PS  principles  have  been  applied,  Siklossy  (1968) 
used  a rule  format  to  express  acquired  knowledge  in  a program  for  learning  natural 
language,  in  particular  learning  to  generate  language  from  language-independent  functional 
expressions.  His  P-like  rules  matched  elements  of  the  structured  functional  language  using 
only  tests  for  set  membership  (as  opposed  to  pattern  variables),  and  performed  a 
translation  and  rearrangement  of  the  matched  elements  to  produce  natural  language 
strings  (Russian  and  German).  The  program  initialized  its  knowledge  with  a pair  of 
language  strings  that  were  chosen  to  be  definitive  in  a particular  way,  and  then  proceeded 
to  augment  its  set  of  Ps  by  attempting  to  extend  the  performance  to  other  natural 
language  strings.  Siklossy  observed  some  dependence  of  program  behavior  on  the 
ordering  of  elements  in  its  training  sequence.  The  program  was  able  to  use  the  PS 
representation  to  allow  newly-added  rules  to  incorporate  intelligent  guesses  and  to  avoid 
errors  of  certain  types  in  advance,  as  opposed  to  necessitating  a process  of  error 
recovery.  One  PS-architectural  consideration  he  raised  is  that  he  started  out  thinking  a 
strictly-ordered  list  of  Ps,  with  the  most  recently-added  ones  taking  precedence  over 
older  ones,  would  suffice  for  his  task.  He  later  relaxed  that  ordering  so  that  several  rules 
could  be  matched  simultaneously,  allowing  the  best  match  from  the  set  to  be  used  in 
further  processing  - the  "best"  is  in  terms  of  properties  of  the  translations  produced  by 
the  different  rules.  Siklossy’s  program  was  successful  on  a limited  set  of  utterances,  and 
he  gave  no  discouragement  to  extending  it,  but  no  one  has  taken  up  the  challenge. 

For  Siklossy,  the  P rules  were  a small,  augmeniable  part  of  the  system,  with  other 
major  mechanisms  encoded  directly  in  a list-processmg  language,  and  the  same  is  true  for 
Waterman’s  (1970)  program  for  learning  betting  heuristics  for  Poker.  The  Poker  PS  used 
strict  linear  ordering  for  conflict  resolution,  allowing  a new  rule  to  mask  out  the  action  of  a 
previous  rule.  The  patterns  matched  by  the  Ps  were  based  on  values  of  a number  of 
heuristic  dimensions,  pre-defined  as  essential  to  betting,  and  the  action  of  each  rule  is  a 
single  betting  decision  (raise,  call,  etc.).  The  poker  program  converged  fairly  rapidly  to  a 
level  of  skill  above  the  average  amateur. 

A third  program  of  research  that  uses  PSs  as  an  aogmentabin  subsystem  is  the 
Dendral  program  of  Buchanan,  et  al.  (1971,  1973).  It  attempts  a much  more  ambitious  task, 
and  one  whose  application  to  practical  science  is  immediate:  the  analysis  of  chemical 
molecules  and  the  building  of  a theory  of  that  analysis.  The  chemistry  involves  postulating 
processes  of  molecule  fragmentation  that  show  up  as  measurable  quantities  of  various 
known  simpler  molecules,  which,  quantities  are  then  used  for  tne  analysis.  Dendral  is  really 
two  programs:  Heuristic  Dendral  uses  a set  of  rules  directly  for  the  analysis;  Meta-Dendral, 
the  more  difficult  and  developmental  part,  builds  tne  theory,  representing  it  as  rules 
usable  by  the  heuristic  part,  from  more  primitive,  directly  observable  data.  Meta-Dcndral 
must  first  search  in  a space  of  possible  process  rules,  given  the  behavior  under 
fragmentation  of  known  molecules,  expressed  as  inpul-output  pairs  The  rules  from  this 
first  step  are  then  subjected  to  processes  of  aggregation  and  generalization,  to  try  to  get 
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a coherent  and  parsimonious  set  of  rules.  The  aggregation  of  the  rules  is  in  two  steps, 
one  based  on  similarities  in  the  processes  involved  (RKSs  of  rules)  and  the  other  based  on 
trying  to  get  more  abstract  descriptions  of  classes  of  molecules  (LHSs  of  rules).  The 
process  that  builds  and  manipulates  the  rule  set  is  quite  specialized  and  takes  advantage 
of  chemistry  knowledge.  Specific  data  on  its  computational  behavior  are  not  known  (it 
almost  certainly  is  not  forming  new  rules  interactively  in  real  time),  but  its  results  are 
publishable,  on  a par  with  those  of  human  specialists  in  the  area.  The  main  emphasis  on 
current  Dendral  research  is  on  construction  of  rules  rather  than  on  processing  comparable 
to  the  focus  of  the  present  work.  That  is,  rules  seem  not  to  be  processed  in  an  immediate, 
recognize-act  cycle,  but  rather  in  an  inductive-explanatory  mode.  The  principal 
contribution  to  PS  research  is  in  the  basic  representation  of  knowledge  and  in  the 
processing  that  automatically  produces  elements  in  that  representation. 


Now  we  turn  to  a discussion  of  more  current  work,  consisting  in  part  of  theoretical 
designs  and  in  part  of  preliminary,  promising  results.  Becker  (1973)  describes  a PS-like 
model  of  what  he  calls  intermediate-level  cognition:  something  between  low-level  acts  such 
as  moving  a hand  to  a location  and  high-level  acts  such  as  proving  a theorem.  This 
intermediate  level  is  meant  to  encompass  most  of  the  commonplace  acts  that  proceed  in 
humans  at  a level  just  below  what  we  are  aware  of,  and  in  a non-intentional  manner. 
Becker’s  model,  which  is  described  as  if  largely  unverified  by  experiments,  takes  a stream 
of  sensory  data  and  motor  actions,  and  transforms  that  stream  into  a set  of  situation- 
action-result  rules.  The  stream  is  partitioned,  usually  at  salient  features  such  as  the 
experience  of  a rewarding  sensation  or  the  fulfillment  of  some  goal.  A set  of  such 
approximate  rules,  some  of  which  will  contain  irrelevant  factors  and  erroneous  (non- 
general) associations,  is  refined  through  further  experience,  which  includes  deliberate 
attempts  by  the  modelled  system  to  achieve  repetitions  of  rewarding  states.  The 
refinement  consists  of  adjusting  numerical  weightings  associated  with  rule  elements,  both 
with  respect  to  individual  elements’  presence  and  overall  rule  validity.  Rules  are  used 
both  in  a recognize-act  mode  and  in  a goal-seeking  mode,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to 
fulfill  an  LHS  corresponding  to  an  RHS  that  contains  a necessary  element  ot  a goal  state. 
The  primary  contribution  of  the  model  for  present  PS  work  is  the  idea  that  Ps  may  be 
constructable  directly  from  patterns  of  changing  Working  Memory  states,  certainly  a 
scheme  that  would  parsimoniously  carry  cut  a general  sort  of  knowledge  acquisition. 


Hedrick  (1974)  uses  PSs  to  try  to  synthesize  and  extend  work  in  several  diverse  AI 
i task  areas.  He  exhibits  a PS  scheme  that  is  applicable  to  learning  to  recognize  natural 
■ language  utterances,  and  produce  a semantic  representation  for  it,  and  to  inducing  serial 
patterns  such  as  are  common  in  intelligence  tests.  (The  system  was  designed  to 
encompass  several  other  tasks  as  well.)  Learning  in  both  cases  takes  place  as  the  system 
is  presented  with  examples  of  input-output  pairs.  The  exist. ng  PS  is  applied  to  earh  new 
example,  and  if  its  behavior  is  incorrect,  adjustment  procedures  are  applied  to  augment  the 
PS  and  make  changes  to  existing  Ps.  As  more  examples  are  seen,  Ps  are  general. zed  by 
making  constants  into  pattern  variables,  and  by  refining  semantic  relations  that  are  tested 
in  the  recognition  step.  The  program  determines  which  changes  to  make  by  a dynamic 
analysis",  a search  through  a space  of  possible  results,  applying  measures  to  reject 
changes  that  arc  not  the  most  parsimonious.  If  it  is  decided  to  add  a new  rule  to  the  PS,  a 
"static  analysis”  is  applied  to  determine  the  kinds  of  relations  to  include  in  the  P condition. 
The  static  analysis  and  the  P conditions  themselves  make  use  of  a semantic  network  that 
holds  such  information  as  "A  NEXT  B",  "B  NEXT  C',  'JOHN  ISA  MAN,  and  uOG  ISA 
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ANIMAL".  Thus  if  two  elements  are  suspected  to  be  relevant  to  the  condition  of  a P,  the 
semantic  net  can  be  searched  to  find  some  relation  that  holds  between  them.  When  found, 
: it  can  be  added  to  make  the  P more  exact  and  also  to  make  it  subject  to  being  generalized 
into  forms  that  retain  some  semantic  content.  The  semantic  network  is  kept  as  a long-term 
memory  in  addition  to,  and  quite  distinct  from,  P Memory.  As  in  some  of  the  systems 
mentioned  above,  Hedrick’s  Ps  are  not  applied  to  an  input  according  to  a recognize-act 
cycle,  but  are  used  in  a bottom-up  parsing  mode,  involving  a search  among  rule-application 
sequences.  The  entire  system  isn’t  uniformly  encoded  as  Ps,  but  only  the  small 
augmentable  part  of  the  system  is,  as  has  also  been  encountered  above.  The  primary 
problems  raised  by  his  work  are  the  challenge  to  represent  and  effectively  use  semantic- 
■ • network-like  knowledge,  without  going  beyond  the  basic  PS  arch  tecture,  and  to  augment  a 

PS  without  going  through  the  expensive  and  combinatorial  searching  involved  in  his 
dynamic  analysis.  To  be  fair,  fie  did  propose  some  approaches  to  solving  his  combinatorial 
problems,  but  they  are  still  not  at  all  within  the  bounds  of  the  spirit  of  our  approach  (to 
be  summarized  at  the  end  of  this  section).  His  work  has  raised,  therefore,  interesting 
challenges,  in  addition  to  unifying  and  exploring  the  task  domain.® 
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Erman  and  Lesser  (1975)  present  a system  organization  that  has  a number  of  traits 
in  common  with  a PS  approach.  The  aim  of  their  system  is  to  understand  speech  by 
allowing  a number  of  knowledge  specialists  to  work  on  an  utterance  cooperatively  through 
a global  "blackboard".  Each  specialist  contributes  only  where  its  area  of  expertise  is 
applicable  and  without  knowing  how  that  contribution  might  interact  with  the  workings  of 
the  others.  The  blackboard  contains  partial  working  hypotheses  encoded  in  a form  familiar 
to  all  of  the  specialists.  A focus  ot  attent  on  is  maintained  so  that  computing  effort  can  be 
allocated  among  the  various  knowledge  sources,  to  drive  the  global  process  towards  an 
acceptable  complete  hypothesis.  It  differs  from  a PS  in  that  each  knowledge  source  is  a 
relatively  large  program,  with  evocation  controlled  according  to  the  result  of  executing  a 
somewhat  smaller  pre-condition  program.  Thus  action  is  in  much  bigger  pieces  of 
unconditional  execution  (at  least,  uncondi1  ional  with  rc-spect  to  global  effort  allocation),  and 
conflict  resolution  can  know  less  about  t ie  internal  structure  of  the  know'edge  sources  in 
making  its  decision  about  where  to  allocate  computing  effort  Th  s work  (still  in  progress) 
can  potentially  contribute  to  our  knowledge  ot  P$s  py  developing  task-independent 
heuristics  for  making  decisions  about  how  to  decide  between  conflicting  sources,  and  by 
exploring  the  consequences  of  using  the  global  communication  r nory 

The  MYCIN  system  (Shortliffe,  1974,  and  Davis,  Buchana"  and  Shortliffe,  1975)  is  a 
successful  use  of  PSs  to  represent  knowledge  for  medical  diagnosis  It  takes  advantage  of 
a fortuitous  correspondence  between  the  expressive  level  of  PSs  and  the  way  physicians 
express  (or  can  easily  learn  to  express)  their  a agnostic  knowledge  Ru'es  take  the 
general  form  "premises  ->  conclusions",  and  arc  usually  used  to  reason  and  chain 
backwards,  rather  than  being  executed  in  the  forward,  recogm, -e-act  manner  (the  latter  is 
used  in  a few  exceptional  cases).®®  This  means  that  if  the  program  wants  to  conclude 

«-  Hedrick’s  work  is  also  closely  related  tc  certain  pattern-recognition  and  concept- 
formation  approaches  to  learning,  which  are  developing  into  areas  that  may  soon  benefit 
PS  research;  a recent  paper  is  H.iyes-Roth  and  McCcn,  ot t (1976) 

»»  Cl.  consequent  theorems  in  Hewitt’;  Planner  (1969);  Anderson  and  Gillogly  (1976)  are 
applying  MYCIN-like  rules  to  the  building  of  interfaces  between  users  and  complex 
systems;  also,  backward  chaining  using  a rule  -like  formalism  for  reasoning  in  the 
construction  ot  Algol-like  robotics  programs  is  described  by  Buchanan  (1974). 
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something,  it  tries  to  find  out  what  it  can  about  the  premises  in  the  LHSs  of  rules  that 
contain  the  desired  conclusion  in  their  RHSs.  This  “finding  out"  can  involve  interactively 
gathering  experimental  data  from  a human  informant,  it  can  be  done  by  further  backward 
, chaining,  using  other  Ps,  or  it  can  be  computed  by  some  internal  function.  Additional 
refinement  is  obtained  by  using  confidence  ratings  on  the  various  Ps,  essentially  stating 
the  confidence  in  the  rule  by  the  rule  informant  (an  expert  physician).  (This  domain  is 
characterized  by  few  certainties.)  These  values  can  be  thought  of  as  probabilities, 
although  they  are  not  combined,  when  a conclusion  is  the  result  of  a number  of  rule 
applications,  according  to  conventional  formulas  of  probability  theory.  (One  of  Short li f fe’s 
biggest  problems  was  to  determine,  empirically,  an  appropriate  combination  mechanism.) 

Davis  et  al.  point  out  several  features  attributable  to  PSs  that  are  essential  to  their 
effort,  and  several  problems  that  are  obtained  as  undesirable  accompaniment  to  positive- 
seeming  features.  As  already  mentioned,  PSs  are  close  to  how  users  want  to  express  their 
knowledge,  so  that  the  process  of  acquisition  by  the  system  is  direct.  Ps  are  found  to  be 
easily  read  and  easily  composed.  Since  PSs  are  so  close  to  a natural  expression  of  the 
user’s  knowledge,  often  the  program's  behavior  can  be  explained  by  displaying  the  rule  or 
rules  it  is  working  with.  This  is  used  when  an  error  occurs  or  when  the  user  is  not  sure 
of  the  reasons  behind  a query  from  the  system.  The  program  can  answer  "why"  questions 
by  giving  the  higher-up  rules  (supergoals),  which  evoked  the  rule  being  examined,  and  can 
answer  "how"  questions  by  indicating  lower-down  (subgoal)  rules,  which  are  about  to  be 
evoked  in  continuing  processing.  One  of  the  main  problems  with  acquisition  of  new  rules  is 
to  ensure  that  they  are  not  directly  contradictory  to  existing  rules,  a problem  exacerbated 
by  the  lack  of  exact  theory  to  evaluate  the  meanings  of  the  confidence  levels  assigned  to 
Ps.  Another  problem  is  to  make  sure  that  a new  rule  takes  into  account  all  of  the 
premises  that  other  rules  have  used  in  similar  circumstances,  but  this  is  alleviated  by 
taking  advantages  of  rule  similarities  (within  program-determined  classes  of  rules),  to  allow 
, the  user  to  be  reminded  of  possible  omissions.  In  a similar  vein,  it  is  sometimes  the  case 
that  updating  some  data  structure,  for  instance  a set  of  values  that  some  parameter  might 
take  on,  requires  a number  of  related  changes  to  other  Ps,  raising  the  question  of  whether 
it  might  not  be  possible  and  more  useful  to  have  such  structures  expressed  once,  globally, 
rather  than  distributed  through  the  Ps  as  assumptions  about  the  premises  being  tested.  A 
final  feature  that  was  added  to  give  the  rule  system  more  direction  in  its  backward 
chaining  is  the  concept  of  meta-rules,  rules  whose  conditions  refer  to  the  kinds  of 
conditions  that  other  rules  are  testing.  This  allows  ready  expression  of  heuristics  that 
prefer  one  set  of  rules  to  another,  for  a particular  problem,  it  gets  around  some  of  the 
problems  of  control  that  the  MYCIN  group  have  with  their  rules,  and,  since  meta-rules  can 
be  stated  for  meta-rules  themselves,  opens  up  the  process  for  even  higher  strategic 
guidance.  Full  consequences  of  the  use  of  these  meta-ruies  on  the  overall  computational 
characteristics  have  not  yet  been  explored,  though.  To  summarize,  the  MYCIN  research 
elucidates  some  techniques  for  using  PSs  in  a goal-chaining  fashion,  makes  bold  advances 
into  the  realm  of  using  numerical  weights  on  rules,  ana  raises  issues  with  respect  to  the 
design  of  PSs  to  take  advantage  of  possible  automatic  explanatory  capabilities.  Care  must 
be  taken,  however,  not  to  expect  the  effects  of  the  fortuitous  fit  of  the  formalism  to  the 
domain  to  be  present  elsewhere. 

While  other  current  PS  work  raises  a number  of  important  issues  and  makes  the 
tasks  in  a number  of  areas  more  dearcut,  the  present  thesis  aims  to  continue  a line  of 
work  represented  by  a number  of  reports  to  be  discussed  now.  Ncweli’s  research  on  PSs 
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(1967,  1972,  1973,  and  Newell  and  Simon,  1965,  1972)  is  the  basis  (or  most  of  the  others. 
He  introduced  PSs  in  the  general  domain  of  modeling  problem  solving,  and  extended  it  to  a 
number  of  other  tasks.  A PS  for  cryptarithmetic  problems,  involving  finding  digits  to  be 
substituted  for  letters  in  simple  addition  problems,  emphasized  the  use  of  explicit  goals  to 
achieve  control.  In  the  process  of  developing  that,  there  emerged  a number  of  important 
characteristics  of  PSs,  many  of  which  have  been  incorporated  into  the  discussion  in  this 
chapter.  A PS  for  perceptual  encoding  was  sketched  in  connection  with  a task  of  grouping 
objects  into  describable  categories.  In  the  1973  paper,  he  used  a series  of  related  PSs  to 
model  tasks  in  the  Sternberg  paradigm,  in  which  a human  subject  is  given  a set  of  digits  in 
rapid  succession  and  then  asked  whother  a particular  digit  is  in  that  set.  This  Sternberg 
task  was  used  to  illustrate  the  use  of  PSs  for  a very  detailed  fit  of  a model  to  actual  timing 
characteristics  of  humans.  The  particular  theory  of  how  PSs  fit  into  human  problem 
solving,  as  sketched  in  Section  C.2,  is  given  in  full  in  Newell  and  Simon  (1972). 

Several  new  points  with  respect  to  PSs  that  Newell  makes  in  his  explorations  can  be 
brought  up  here.  He  notes  that  in  many  cases  it  is  not  easy  to  arrange  the  PS  to  produce 
the  desired  behavior,  a difficulty  that  seems  unavoidably  tied  to  the  favorable 
characteristics  of  PSs.  In  particular  there  is  the  problem  of  maintaining  local  control 
(unexpected  Ps  fire)  and  of  avoiding  unwanted  side  effects  (interference  with  others’ 
global  Working  Memory  assumptions).  There  is  a certain  freedom  of  programming  in  PSs, 
in  that  it  is  possible  to  construct  a wide  range  of  them  to  achieve  a single  task  with  a 
variety  of  execution  characteristics.  For  instance,  they  can  be  readily  used  to  represent 
an  evolutionary  sequence  of  system  behaviors.  In  modeling  characteristic  memory 
unreliability  in  humans,  Newell  notes  that  PSs  offer  a mechanism  of  coupling,  which  can  be 
used  to  increase  reliability.  Coupling  is  increased  by  strengthening  the  interrelationship  of 
the  outputs  of  one  P with  the  inputs  of  another. 

Klahr  (1973)  has  also  used  PSs  to  achieve  precise  fits  of  a model  to  reaction-time 
data  taken  in  experiments  with  humans.  He  used  small  PSs  to  model  aspects  of  counting 
and  addition.  His  evaluation  of  PSs  is  that  they  are  much  to  be  preferred  over  other 
common  techniques  such  as  flow  diagrams,  both  in  their  basis  in  theory  and  in  their 
precision,  but  that  they  arc  rather  difficult  to  construct.  In  a more  recent  paper  (Klahr, 
1976),  he  discusses  PSs  for  seriation,  conservation,  and  quantification  in  children,  and 
discusses  general  issues  of  cognitive  development.  He  points  out  the  usefulness  of  PSs  as 
models  of  specific  performance  within  a developmental  sequence,  but  leaves  open  whether 
PSs  or  any  known  organization  can  plausibly  model  a complete  sequence. 

Young  (1973)  used  PSs  to  build  a flexible  model  of  various  stages  of  seriation 
behavior  in  children.  His  seriation  task  involved  having  a child  arrange  a set  of  clearly- 
distinguishablc  blocks  in  order  of  size,  a task  which  children  perform  with  varying  degrees 
of  proficiency  a!  different  ages.  He  demonstrated  the  flexibility  of  composition  of  his  PSs 
by  putting  together  a "kit"  of  PSs,  from  which  varying  subsets  could  be  chosen  to  result  in 
the  various  stages  of  performance  of  the  task.  Five  aspects  of  Young’s  work  are  of 
interest  here.  His  Ps  were  locally  plausible,  with  each  P taken  by  itself  containing 
something  reasonable  with  respect  to  the  task  domain.  He  noted  in  different  experimental 
modes  that  the  Ps  were  able  to  handle  effectively  the  task  variants.  PSs  are  able  to  adapt 
to  task  demands  without  deliberate  evocation  of  an  "adaptive"  process,  that  is,  by  making 
use  of  their  inherent  recognize-act  nature.  His  Ps  most  decidedly  represented  skill  (a 
direct  encoding  of  what  a child  does)  rather  than  knowledge  (what  a child  knows,  a form 
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that  only  weakly  says  what  he  does  as  a result),  which  position  he  contrasted  with  other 
psychological  models  that  represent  knowledge  rather  than  skill,  and  he  expressed  hope 
for  a synthesis  or  middle  ground.  Finally,  he  proposed  a mechanism  through  which 
development  might  take  place:  as  a child  repeatedly  executes  various  manipulations  in  the 
external  world,  his  cognitive  system  acquires  Ps  that  anticipate  the  results  of  those  actions 
(making  use  of  the  time  in  which  motor  actions  leave  his  cognitive  system  free  of 
processing  demands),  and  that  eventually  begin  to  take  part  in  planning  and  mistake- 
avoiding thought. 

Moran  (1973)  and  Farley  (1974)  both  used  a similar  PS  architecture  to  model  human 
behavior  on  visual-imagery  tasks.  Though  the  tasks  were  quite  distinct,  they  both 
involved  using  a PS  to  organize  encoded  visual  inputs  into  known  geometric  shapes,  and  to 
use  the  processed  encodings  further  in  the  tasks,  e.g.,  to  anticipate  more  properties  of  the 
visual  environment.  Moran  made  several  points  about  PSs  that  contribute  to  this 
discussion.  He  organized  his  Ps  into  subroutines,  in  which  control  could  be  localized,  but 
he  realized  this  violated  the  spirit  of  PSs.  He  also  admitted  to  using  special  tags  in 
Working  Memory  to  achieve  obscure  kinds  of  control  and  communication  between  Ps.  His 
control  problems  led  him  to  conclude  that  means  should  be  devised,  to  be  exprcssable 
within  Ps,  in  order  to  make  control  more  rational  without  losing  other  advantages  of  PSs. 

Brooks  (1975)  used  PSs  to  mode!  come  immediately  observable  processes  in  writing 
code  in  a programming  language.  His  PS  started  out  with  detailed  plans  of  how  a program 
was  to  be  written,  and  proceeded  to  fill  in  the  details  and  produce  the  program  code.  His 
model  is  not  a pure  PS,  but  makes  heavy  use  of  operators  coded  in  his  base  language, 
Lisp.  His  Ps  are  very  specific  to  pieces  of  the  plans,  and  tend  to  represent  fairly  large 
program  steps,  much  larger  that  Ps  in  most  of  the  other  models  discussed  here  - on  the 
order  of  seconds  of  human  thinking  time  as  opposed  to  tenths  of  seconds.  This  is 
probably  due  to  not  coding  the  entire  process  as  a PS  and  to  weaknesses  in  his  Ps’ 
representational  power  and  pattern-matching  capabilities.  That  is,  if  his  PS  were  forced  to 
grapple  with  a number  of  the  more  basic  operations  (rather  than  using  Lisp)  and  if  it  were 
able  to  express  more  general  pattern  matches  (for  instance,  he  has  no  pattern  variables 
for  comparing  results  from  one  element  match  to  another),  his  Ps  would  tend  to  be  broken 
down  into  simpler  units  with  more  use  made  of  intermediate  representational  and  control 
elements.  He  found  it  effective  to  use  PSs  to  express  the  general  coding  strategy,  used 
by  his  experimental  subject,  of  writing  some  code  and  if  necessary  making  patches  to  it 
later  (as  opposed  to,  say,  a backtracking  search  through  possible  program  modifications). 


Waterman  (1974,  1975)  focused  on  self-modifying  PSs  for  several  tasks:  basic 
arithmetic,  verbal  learning  (Feigenbaum's  1963  EPAM),  and  series  completion.  He  achieved 
some  impressive  behaviors  from  systems  consisting  of  an  ordered  list  of  Ps  by  the  simple 
operation  of  adding  Ps  to  the  list  at  judicious  locations.  He  found  that  PSs  are  concise  and 
powerful,  and  that  there  are  advantages  to  using  a uniform  notation  for  the  fixed  and 
growing  parts  of  learning  systems.  The  challenge  he  presents  is  to  achieve  similar  results 
without  using  the  psychologically  implausible  ordered-PS  architecture.® 

We  can  now  summarize  the  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  survey  just 


® Actually,  some  consider  local  (i.e.  on  a few  Ps)  ordering  plausible,  and  a total  memory 
ordering  implausible. 
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presented,  and  re-emphasize  a number  of  questions  that  have  been  raised  by  other  PS 
workers.  First,  it  should  be  clear  that  while  a number  of  systems  have  performed  difficult 
tasks  from  an  AI  viewpoint,  there  has  been  no  honest  attempt  to  explore  the 
consequences  of  using  PSs  over  a diversity  of  AI  tasks.  Such  an  endeavor  is  also 
recommended  by  the  preliminary  results  from  by  study  of  the  Studnt  PS  (Rychener,  1975), 
discussed  above  in  Section  B.2.  As  an  additional  challenge  to  such  an  attempt,  Davis  and 
King,  in  a survey  of  the  uses  and  characteristics  of  PSs  (1975),  say  that  a number  of 
domains  are  inappropriate  for  PSs:  domains  involving  a unified  theory,  as  opposed  to  being 
a loose  collection  of  diverse,  independent  fragments,  domains  that  require  complex  kinds  of 
control  and  coordination,  as  opposed  to  loosely  organized  ones;  and  domains  with 
predetermined  uses  for  knowledge,  as  opposed  to  having  facts  statable  in  application-free 
form.  They  don’t  say  using  PSs  in  such  ways  is  impossible,  but  just  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
very  awkward  and  unenlightening  to  do  so.  The  present  approach  is  in  opposition  to  that 
view,  and  at  least  assumes  that  more  evidence  is  required  before  dismissing  a mechanism 
that  has  other  promising  features. 

On  the  whole,  a number  of  issues  raised  by  work  that  is  not  in  the  direct  tradition  of 
this  thesis  will  be  beyond  its  scope:  the  problem  of  representing  the  statistical  nature  of 
uncertainty,  as  in  MYCIN  and  in  Becker’s  model;  issues  of  development,  as  in  Young  and 
Klahr  and  to  a lesser  extent,  Becker;  the  process  of  acquisition  to  any  large  extent,  as 
investigated  by  the  Dondra!  research,  the  MYCIN  research,  Waterman,  Siklossy,  and 
Hedrick;  the  use  of  Ps  in  a goal-driven,  backwards  mode  instead  of  the  recognize-act 
mode,  as  in  the  MYCIN  system  and  in  Becker’s  model;  and  the  use  of  significant  non-PS 
processing  in  processing  Ps  other  than  for  the  recognize-act  cycle,  as  in  the  Dendral  work. 
The  works  mentioned  do  raise  some  interesting  questions,  other  than  those  topics,  that 
might  be  central  to  the  argument  of  the  thesis  and  therefore  might  be  raised  again  later: 
the  level  of  Ps,  especially  with  respect  to  the  observation  that  MYCIN  Ps  are  used  directly 
for  explanatory  purposes;  and  the  difficulty,  also  d'seussed  in  connection  with  MYCIN,  of 
changing  program  structures  that  a^e  embedded  in  a number  of  rules  and  that  might  better 
be  represented  as  some  other  kind  of  global  structure  - in  general,  it  may  be  important  to 
observe  the  common  kinds  of  modifications  to  Ps  that  are  done  as  systems  are  augmented. 

To  repeat  the  emphasis  of  the  present  approach  as  a contrast:  We  want  to  express 
entire  systems  as  PSs,  avoiding  approaches  that  l ave  a PS  as  just  a small  augmentablo 
subsystem,  subject  to  a number  of  kinds  of  processing.  This  means  that  a PS  represents 
knowledge  about  itself  as  Ps,  or  ga*nr  such  knowledge  by  observing  effects  that  occur  in 
the  global  Working  Memory.  The  othei  clorcly-relaicd  PSs  raise  questions  certain  to  be 
touched  on  by  the  work  of  the  these:  whether  certain  augmentations  can  be  obtained 
without  using  an  ordered  PS;  whether  v.  ahors  in  me  PS  architecture  will  make  PSs 
easier  to  program,  avoiding  diffut.  v-  m man*.-  ng  local  control  and  preventing 
unwanted  side  effects,  and  more  jener.,  y,  ? o'd  ng  ‘ho  need  for  additional  control 
structures  such  as  subrout. ncs. 
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This  section  gives  a preview  of  the  tacks  to  be  used  in  the  body  of  the  thesis  to 
explore  the  issues  of  AI  programming  using  PSs.  The  tasks  include  a simple  verbal 
learning  task,  a powerful  and  general  problem  solver,  a restricted  chess  program,  a 
program  for  conversing  in  a restricted  but  natural-appearing  language,  and  a program  for 
conversing  and  performing  manipulations  on  a toy  blocks  model.  The  tacks  are  chosen  to 
be  representative  of  observed  variety  in  past,  "classical"  AI  programs.  There  are 
necessarily  limitations  in  coverage,  especially  of  important  recent  work,  due  to  limitations 
in  available  effort.  Without  exploring  the  AI  field  exhaustively,  these  programs  exercise 
the  capabilities  of  PSs  as  an  expressive  medium  and  provide  a sufficiently  broad  basis  for 
extrapolation  to  other  task  areas.  At  the  end  of  the  section,  methodologies  for  using  data 
gathered  from  the  implementations  will  be  discussed. 

EPAM.  The  EPAM  tack  involves  having  a program  learn  nonsense-syllable  pairs 
under  restrictions  on  the  amount  of  material  that  can  be  acquired  for  long-term  storage 
during  the  presentation  of  each  pair  (Feigenbaum,  1963).  The  restrictions  are  based  on 
observed  human  behavior,  but  beyond  that  have  useful  properties  for  our  exploration: 
information  that  has  already  been  acquired  must  be  known  in  some  way  and  consistently 

augmented;  and  tests  must  be  made  in  order  to  determine  what  minimum  of  information 

must  be  stored  in  order  to  maintain  progress  while  staying  within  the  restrictions.  For  the 
PS  version,  the  information  learned  is  represented  as  Ps,  so  that  this  is  an  example  of  a PS 
augmenting  itself.  It  also  indicates  a position  that  can  be  taken  with  respect  to  using  Ps  to 

store  objects  more  general  than  simple  syllable  pairs,  namely  the  encoding  of  objects 

according  to  their  distinguishing  properties,  in  a discrimination  network. 

GPS.  The  GPS  (General  Problem  Solver)  program  (Newell  and  Simon,  1963)  uses  the 
powerful  means-ends  analysis  method  of  heuristic  search  to  solve  a variety  of  logic 
puzzles  and  symbolic  manipulation  problems.  In  addition  to  getting  PSs  to  do  heuristic 
search,  with  its  attendant  problems  of  expressing  goals,  maintaining  goal-tree  structure, 
and  evaluating  progress,  GPS  includes  a powerful  matching  operation,  which  is  able  to 
express  the  differences  between  arbitrarily-structured  objects.  GPS  also  makes  use  of 
discrimination  networks  to  give  canonical  names  to  various  symbol  structures  used  in  tho 
problem-solving  process.  Problems  given  to  GPS  are  expressed  independently  of 
knowledge  of  the  internal  structure  of  GPS  itself,  so  that  using  a PS  representation  for 
that  will  bring  up  issues  of  coordination  and  communication. 

Chess  endgames  involving  only  King;  and  pawn;.  This  task  includes  heuristic  search 
of  a slightly  different  form  from  that  in  GPS.  It  tests  the  ability  of  PSs  to  manipulate  and 
access  effectively  representations  much  larger  than  those  in  GPS’s  repertoire.  The 
recognition  of  complex  patterns  of  elements  and  the  description  of  various  aspects  of  the 
board  representation  arc  also  required  As  Berliner  (1973)  has  pointed  out,  considerable 
advance  over  past  techniques  of  chess  problem-solving  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
attain  a computer  program  of  a Waster  level,  to  which  the  use  of  PSs  may  contribute. 

Natural  language  processing.  This  task  involves  accepting  descriptions,  in  a 
restricted  subset  of  natural  language,  of  a toy  blocks  scene.  From  the  descriptions,  an 
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internal  model  is  constructed  which  is  used  to  disambiguate  further  inputs  and  to  produce 
answers  to  queries.  The  PS  program  significantly  extends  the  capabilities  of  its  direct 
ancestor,  the  MIL1SY  (mini-linguistic  system)  program  of  Moran  (1972).  The  PS 
implementation  is  a fairly  direct  translator  from  external  strings  of  words  to  an  interna! 
semantic  representation,  without  recourse  to  conventional  phrase-structure  parsing  or  to 
generation  of  alternatives  among  which  a search  is  done  for  the  best  interpretation. 

Toy  blocks  manipulations.  This  task  is  based  directly  on  Winograd's  (1972)  program 
for  solving  problems  in  connection  with  simple  rearrangements  of  objects  in  a toy  blocks 
scene.  Subproblems  include  finding  space  to  put  unneeded  objects,  building  stacks  of 
objects,  packing  objects  compactly  into  a space,  and  removing  obstructions.  The  language 
capabilities  of  Winograd’s  system  are  only  partially  covered  in  this  task,  given  tne  focus  on 
the  blocks  manipulations.  Instead,  use  is  made  of  the  language  system  just  discussed.  The 
PS  implementation  illustrates  simple  mechanisms  for  a backtracking  search  strategy,  and 
easily  encodes  a number  of  task-specific  heuristics,  some  of  which  can  be  adjusted  to 
avoid  backtracking  to  a large  extent.  _ 

Now  we  turn  to  issues  of  methodology.  The  process  of  constructing  these  P$s  and 
the  PSs  themselves  provide  a variely  of  data  to  be  analyzed.  There  are  some  directly 
observable  characteristics:  space  and  time  efficiency;  programming  time,  as  an  indicator  of 
productivity  v/hen  using  PSs;  conciseness  and  directness  of  exp;cssion  (obtained  by  noting 
any  content  of  Ps  that  is  not  task-oriented  so  much  as  PS-control-oriented);  features  of 
the  representation  of  data  and  procedures;  aspects  of  how  control  is  achieved;  apparent 
failings  or  limitations  of  PSs;  promising  features  of  the  representation  as  PSs  with  respect 
to  extensions  beyond  the  initial  task;  features  that  point  to  significant  advances  that  might 
result  from  architectural  changes  within  the  general  PS  framework;  features  of 
organization  of  Ps,  e.g.,  into  modules;  and  features  of  the  changes  made  to  an  initial  design 
or  model  of  the  program  in  order  to  form  it  into  a reasonable  PS. 

One  thing  to  do  with  such  traits  is  to  use  them  in  comparisons  to  other 
implementations.  The  EPAM  task  provides  a comparison  to  another  PS  implementation, 
which  uses  a distinctly  different  PS  architecture.  The  chess  endgame  task  is  currently 
being  carried  out  directly  in  Lisp,  providing  a basis  for  a number  of  comparisons. 
Comparisons  to  the  Planner  approach  to  problem-solving  are  provided  by  the  blocks 
manipulation  task.  Wherever  the  PS  approach  in  general  d f for o widely  from  the  approach 
taken  by  the  predecessor,  close  comparison  is  not  possible  or  meaningful,  but  something 
should  be  gained  with  regard  to  general  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  PSs 

A couple  of  other  methodological  devices  p'ove  useful  Taxonomies  of  the  features 
observed,  e.g.  of  melhods  of  control  in  PSs,  provide  a general  means  towards  comparisons 
to  broad  classes  of  other  language  proposals  That  is,  a taxonomy  could  be  applied  to 
other  control  structures  in  Oi  der  to  expose  relative  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Where 
control  devices  differ  sharply  for  two  control  structures,  taxonomies  show  the  kinds  of 
issues  that  each  is  most  suited  to  grapple  with  effectively,  and  a'so  the  kinds  of  issues 
that  are  likely  to  arise  as  obstacles  to  encoding.  In  addition  to  taxonomies  that  arise  from 
observed  characteristics,  there  are  developed  measures  of  such  traits  as  modularity,  laid 
out  in  Section  B.l  as  critical  for  building  understanding  systems  Such  measures  give 
support  for  properties  of  PSs  such  as  explicitness  and  independence  of  individual  Ps. 
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This  section  gives  a rough  sketch  of  the  range  of  design  that  is  possible  within  the 
definition  of  PS  architecture.  Some  design  alternatives  are  suggested  and  implemented  in 
Newell’s  PSG  (Newell  and  McDermott,  1975).  The  features  of  Psnlst,  "PS  analyst",  which  is 
the  architecture  used  for  the  present  investigation,  are  introduced  and  placed  in 
perspective.  (Chapter  II  is  devoted  entirely  to  details  of  the  Psnlst  language.)  It  will 
become  evident  as  a result  of  the  discussion  that  PSs  offer  a considerable  degree  of 
freedom  in  design,  and  a discussion  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  is 
included.  The  issues  of  how  representative  the  Psnlst  design  is  and  of  how  the  design  is 
oriented  to  the  goals  of  analysis  of  A1  programs  are  also  discussed. 

The  four  main  components  of  a PS  architecture  are  its  P Memo ry,  its  Working 
Memory,  its  Recognize-Act  Cycle,  and  its  Conflict  Resolution  Principles.  Since  each  P is 
restricted  to  a "condition  =>  action"  form,  the  primary  attributes  of  P Memory  have  to  do 
with  how  the  Ps  are  related  to  each  other  (forms  of  condition  and  action  elements  are 
discussed  with  Working  Memory,  below).  PSs  have  been  used  with  a variety  of  P Memory 
structurings:  Ps  in  a single  linearly-ordered  list;  Ps  subdivided  into  small  subroutines, 
perhaps  in  hierarchies,  only  one  of  which  is  active  at  any  time;  and  Ps  in  a single 
unstructured  set.  Ps  in  Psnlst  are  considered  to  be  one  unstructured  set,  largely  in  order 
to  avoid  the  problem  of  structural  context,  that  is,  conditions  in  Ps  implicit  due  to  their 
place  in  some  larger  organizing  structure  rather  than  fully  explicit.  Because  Psnlst's 
conditions  are  thus  required  to  be  explicit,  language  constructs  are  added  to  allow  a P to 
express  conditions  such  as  whether  patterns  amounting  to  entire  LHSs  of  other  Ps  arc 
satisfied  or  not.  If  any  relations  do  hold  between  Ps,  they  are  in  this  way  guaranteed  to 
be  explicit.  Explicitness  is  an  advantage  also  with  respect  to  readability,  or  determination 
pf  knowledge  content,  although  in  practice  it  might  become  cumbersome  to  have  to  specify 
everything  in  this  way.  One  side  effect  of  coding  a number  of  AI  programs  in  PSs  will  be 
to  decide  such  questions.  Another  advantage  of  keeping  the  P set  unordered  is  to  allow 
the  program  that  interprets  or  otherwise  executes  a PS  program  to  apply  program- 
specific  heuristics  to  allow  it  to  achieve  the  recognition  faster.  For  instance,  cerfam 
specific  P-firing  sequences  might  be  recognized  as  common.  Condition-testing  could  be 
reordered  to  take  advantage  of  that  without  being  restricted  by  some  structural  ordering 
on  the  Ps.  Finally,  it  seems  implausible  psychologically,  based  on  the  speed  of  hum  in 
recognition  and  on  estimates  of  memory  size  in  the  millions  of  Ps,  that  there  is  any 
complete  linear  ordering  on  Ps  (long-term  memory),  although  other  kinds  of  structuring 
cannot  be  ruled  out. 

Forms  of  Working  Memory  range  from  linearly  ordered  to  partially  ordered  to 
unordered,  as  regards  inter-element  relations;  from;  ordered  to  partially  ordered  to 
unordered  within  elements;  from  flat  single-level  lists  or  sets  to  arbitrarily  nested 
structures;  and  from  pure  pattern  constants  and  variables  to  evocation  of  arbitrary 
functions  in  order  to  evaluate  a particular  pattern  match  Most  of  the  features  of  Psnlst’s 
Working  Memory  arc  justified  by  considerations  o*  efiiciency  and  simplicity.  The  Working 
Memory  itself  is  considered  to  be  an  unordered  set  of  items,  each  of  which  has  one  of  a 
set  of  distinguished  tokens  called  pred  cates  as  its  f.rst  element,  with  an  Ordered,  uniform- 
sized list  of  arguments  following  the  pred  cate  name.  Lack  of  order  on  the  set  and  the 
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presence  of  a predicate  are  considered  to  be  efficiency  and  programming  advantages. 
Working  Momory  elements  also  have  status  with  respect  to  the  event  history  of  execution 
of  the  PS,  as  will  be  discussed  with  conflict  resolution  below.  Working  Memory  is  allowed 
to  grow,  in  number  of  elements,  indefinitely,  a sharp  contrast  to  psychological  models, 
which  place  severe  limits  on  size  because  of  the  correspondence  with  human  short-term 
1 memory.  (Psychologists  place  the  limits  anywhere  from  around  7 up  to  several  dozens  of 
elements;  some  of  the  limits-  are  overcome  by  allowing  elements  to  be  deeply  structured 
rather  than  spreading  out  information  as  a number  of  elements.)  Element  arguments  may 
be  structured  lists,  but  they  are  treated  simpiy  as  atomic  tokens  in  the  recognition 
process. 

Condition  and  action  elements  tend  to  vary  in  much  the  same  way  as  memory 
elements,  since  they  are  constrained  in  operating  on  those  elements.  Condition  elements 
of  Ps  in  Psnlst  are  simple  abstractions  of  memory  elements,  with  a required  predicate 
constant  at  the  head  of  the  condition  element,  followed  by  a list  of  variable  arguments 
corresponding  to  constant  tokens  in  actual  memory  items.  (Not  allowing  a variable  at  the 
predicate  location  is  aimed  at  efficiency,  and  it  may  give  some  insight  into  the  practical 
■ limitations  of  first-order  systems  (cf.  first-order  predicate  logic).)  Once  a variable  is 
bound  by  matching  it  with  the  corresponding  token  from  a memory  item,  arbitrary  Lisp 
predicates  can  be  applied  to  test  its  value,  ranging  from  equality  to  a constant,  which  is 
very  common,  to  testing  complex  numerical  relations  between  variables  and  beyond.  This 
evaluation  and  testing  mechanism  is  quite  contrary  to  any  psychological  operations  - 
humans  are  not  considered  to  have  such  power  at  that  low  level,  but  must  carry  out 
arithmetic  by  more  deliberate  means  - and  is  even  controversial  among  pure  AI 
researchers.  Psnlst  has  it  because  it  is  readily  available  from  the  underlying  machine 
structure,  and  1 feel  full  advantage  should  be  taken  of  it,  since  in  oilier  ways,  such  as 
parallelism  of  recognition,  current  computer  architectures  place  constraints  on  PS 
efficiency  and  power.  Not  allowing  nested  list  structures  to  have  an  effect  on  the  match 
of  conditions  to  memory  elements  is  included  for  possible  efficiency  reasons  and  to  make 
all  of  the  essential  elements  more  explicit,  forcing  their  occurrence  at  the  top  level  of  lists 
in  LHSs. 

Action  elements,  although  constrained  like  conditions  by  the  form  of  Working 
Momory  elements,  do  have  a few  added  aspects,  including:  commands  to  stop  the 
recognize-act  cycle;  operators  to  add  to  and  modify  P Memory;  and  operators  to  act  on, 
and  receive  inputs  from,  the  external  (user)  environment.  Action  elements  of  Ps  in  Psnlst 
are  similar  in  form  to  condition  elements,  specifying  simple  additions  and  deletions  of 
elements  to  and  from  Working  Memory.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  the  set  of  P Memory 
modifying  commands,  which  are  expressed  in  form  similar  to  other  action  elements,  but 
have  specific  oporator  names  in  place  of  predicates.  Other  operations  such  as  input  and 
output  are  programmed  as  side  effects:  arguments  to  action  elements  can  be  Lisp  function 
calls,  which  can  be  programmed  to  do  anything  externally  or  to  compute  any  function  on 
values  of  variables  bound  during  the  match  to  condition  elements  - access  to  other 
Working  Memory  elements  is  not  provided  for.  Such  functions  must  return  values  which 
are  then  incorporated  into  Working  Momory  elements.  Psnlst  doesn’t  enforce  restrictions 
on  action  functions  (because  of  the  obvious  difficulties  involved  as  soon  as  anything  at  all 
is  permitted),  but  in  practice,  anything  beyond  simple  arithmetic,  simple  list  processing,  and 
input-output  are  considered  to  violate  the  spirit  of  PS  programming.  Keeping  the  actions 
basically  in  the  same  form  as  conditions,  or  at  least  in  a relatively  simple  form,  might 
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eventually  lead  to  the  possibility  of  using  the  Ps  in  backward  or  "action-driven"  mode,  in 
which  a chain  of  P firings  is  sought  that  will  achieve  some  memory  state  (cf.  Buchanan, 
1974,  or  Davis  et  al.,  1975). 

The  basic  recognize-act  component  of  PS  architectures  has  been  subject  to  the 
least  amount  of  variation  historically.  Underlying  serial  hardware  has  predisposed  systems 
to  consist  of  a discrete  act  of  recognition  followed  by  conflict  resolution  followed  by  a 
sequence  of  serial  actions,  completing  one  cycle.  Conceivably  a single  system  could 
encompass  a number  of  such  cycles  executing  in  parallel,  with  the  same  P Memory  and 
Working  Memory,  either  synchronized  (e.g.  all  recognitions  starting  at  the  same  time  and 
delaying  the  start  of  the  next  cycle  until  all  actions  have  a chance  to  execute),  totally 
asynchronous,  or  some  mixture.  Considerable  variation,  however,  does  occur  within  the 
conflict  resolution  part  of  the  cycle. 

Conflict  resolution  must  generally  decide  among  a number  of  Ps  whose  conditions 
have  been  recognized  as  being  satisfied,  usually  narrowing  the  set  down  to  a unique 
choice  of  a P whose  actions  are  to  be  executed.  There  arc  a number  of  system 
characteristics  on  which  to  base  the  process:  the  structure  of  Working  Memory  (e  g.  which 
bindings  use  elements  closer  to  the  front  of  a linearly-ordered  memory),  the  structure  of  P 
Memory  (e.g.  where  the  satisfied  Ps  stand  in  relation  to  each  other  in  a linear  ordering), 
the  specific  kind  of  bindings  that  take  part  in  the  competing  recognitions  (e.g.,  whether  one 
is  a special  case  of  another),  the  history  of  the  system  (e.g.  the  recency  of  addition  of 
Working  Memory  elements  or  Ps),  the  nature  of  the  actions  to  be  performed  on  the  basis 
of  the  bindings  (e.g.  those  that  are  indicated  by  the  majority  of  bindings),  random  or 
arbitrary  selection,  and  conceivably  a number  of  other  variations.  Several  principles  can 
be  combined,  applied  in  sequence  until  the  conflict  set  is  narrowed  down.  The  system  can 
be  more  or  less  stringent  on  how  many  sequences  of  actions,  associated  with  bindings 
found  by  the  recognition,  are  allowed  to  be  executed  after  the  conflict  resolution  has  been 
applied:  uniqueness  may  be  desired,  multiple  bindings  to  the  same  P may  be  allowed,  or 
multiple  bindings  to  a number  of  Ps  may  be  allowed.  Considerations  of  efficiency  of 
j implementation  and  of  psychological  plausibility  are  factors  that  influence  the  ultimate 
design  of  the  process.  Psnlst  makes  use  primarily  of  the  history  of  execution  of  the 
system,  allowing  those  Ps  to  fire  first  that  make  use  of  the  most  recent  Working  Memory 
elements.  Once  a P has  fired  using  some  particular  set  of  elements,  it  cannot  fire  again 
using  the  same  ones  (and  performing  the  same  actions),  unless  in  the  meantime  one  of  the 
elements  has  been  re-asserted  into  the  Working  Memory,  effectively  making  it  recent 
again.  This  concept  is  implemented  using  a stack,  so  that  recent  elements  temporarily 
passed  over  in  making  a selection  are  pushed  down  on  the  stack,  but  eventually  are 
allowed  to  rise  back  to  the  top,  becoming  candidates  for  selection  again.  Loosely  speaking, 
elements  that  are  most  recent  can  be  considered  as  events,  making  the  system  event- 
oriented,  and  giving  it  a fo<.us  of  attention  on  recent  events,  and  at  the  same  time  making 
it  rather  compulsive  in  exploring  the  consequences  of  all  events,  even  when  there  have 
been  numerous  distracting  events  that  have  pushed  them  out  of  the  immediate  focus. 

Using  'the  history  in  this  way  to  resolve  conflicts  does  not  determine  a unique  P in 
every  situation,  so  Psnlst  simply  arbitrarily  chooses  one  over  the  others.  Some  efficiency 
is  gained  by  not  even  fully  bringing  these  others  into'  consideration:  the  first  successful 
recognition  found,  subject  to  an  ordering  that  ensures  that  it  will  be  within  the  p-eper 
recency  constraints,  is  executed  'without  further  ado.  Another  important  feature,  in  terms 
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of  system  behavior,  is  that  if  the  successful  recognition  is  able  to  come  up  with  a number 
of  possible  bindings  for  a P,  all  of  them  are  executed  immediately,  rather  than  choosing 
only  one  from  the  set;  they  are  executed  in  arbitrary  order. 

We  must  conclude  from  the  above  considerations  that  the  design  space  for  PSs 
contains  a large  number  of  significant  variations.  It  is  difficult  to  Know  in  advance  how  to 
make  a decision  on  a number  of  the  dimensions.  With  such  a range  of  possibilities,  it  is 
even  hard  to  sharply  distinguish  a PS  from  a non-PS,  although  given  a particular  example, 
there  is  likely  to  be  a consensus  among  PS  "experts".  But  on  the  other  hand,  this  situation 
may  not  present  a barrier  to  progress.  PSs  are  easily  implemented,  so  it’s  feasible  to  go 
through  a number  of  design  iterations  fairly  quickly.  Also  the  flexibility  means  that  PSs 
may  be  adaptable  to  a wide  range  of  tasks. 

To  summarize  how  the  design  of  Psnlst  is  acceptable  for  the  overall  aims  of  this 
thesis,  it  should  first  be  pointed  out  that  there  are  few  strong  assumptions  made.  For 
instance,  keeping  the  P Memory  unordered  rather  than  having  it  strictly  ordered  as  in 
some  other  PS  architectures,  is  a weak  assumption  (in  providing  less  mechanism  to  the 
user),  and  conclusions  made  from  Psnlst  will  carry  over  to  systems  that  add  structure. 
That  is,  Psnlst  PSs  will  produce  similar  oehavior  if  executed  in  an  architecture  whose 
essential  difference  is  in  P Memory  structure  (we  would  expect  secondary  behavior 
changes  such  as  in  timing  characteristics).  Thus  by  keeping  the  design  simple,  conclusions 
may  be  more  widely  representative  of  PSs.  Psnlst's  design  also  makes  few  assumptions  in 
order  to  be  able  to  gather  data  on  just  which  assumptions  it  should  make.  If  it  turns  out 
that  certain  cumbersome  constructions  or  patterns  of  condition  elements  arc  common, 
there  will  be  strong  justification  for  higher-level  language  features  that  make  their 
expression  easier.  If  we  take  as  our  aim  to  find  ways  of  automating  the  encoding  of 
knowledge  as  Ps,  whether  one  form  or  another  is  less  clumsy  than  the  forms  adopted  for 
the  present  study  diminishes  in  importance,  to  be  replaced  by  considerations  of  openness 
and  flexibility. 
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The  overall  structure  of  the  thesis  is  general  things  in  the  outside  chapters,  I and 
VII,  and  detail  in  the  others,  II  through  VI.  Chapter  I introduces  PSs,  gives  some  history 
and  a survey  of  other  PS  work,  gives  a priori  features  of  PSs  and  their  relation  to 
research  in  understanding  systems,  and  motivates  the  choice  of  tasks  and  the  PS  design 
used  in  the  rest  of  the  thesis.  Chapter  VII  drav/s  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  the  PSs 
constructed,  reviews  all  of  the  issues  covered  in  fragmentary  fashion  in  the  detailed 
chapters,  and  summarizes  the  strengths,  weaknesses,  and  promising  applications  of  PSs. 
Chapters  I and  VII  should  stand  together  as  a unit  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  thesis,  in 
terms  of  general  interest  and  in  being  free  from  dependence  on  material  that  is  presented 
only  in  the  detailed  chapters.  A thorough  understanding  of  PSs  cannot  be  effectively 
gained,  though,  without  studying  at  least  one  of  the  inner  chapters,  III  through  VI,  in  detail. 
That  study  should  include  contact  with  the  actual  PS  and  its  workings.  Chapter  II  is  a pre- 
requisite to  III  through  VI,  since  it  introduces  the  Psnlst  language  and  architecture.  Note 
that  each  inner  chapter  covers  a single  task,  except  Chapter  Vi,  which  combines  the  two 
tasks  dealing  with  toy  blocks. 

Each  chapter  has  an  abstract,  a detailed  table  of  contents  (including  figure  titles  and 
locations),  an  introduction,  and  usually  a summary,  so  that  it  is  feasible  for  the  reader  to 
get  a general  idea  of  the  chapter’s  content  quickly.  In  addition,  most  individual  sections  of 
chapters  start  with  an  overview  and  include  a summary  or  have  summaries  at  the  ends  of 
several  subsections.  Sections  within  chapters  are  labelled  with  capital  letters,  e.g.,  B,  H, 
while  subsections  are  Arabic  numerals  attached  to  section  letters,  e.g.  B.3,  Kl.  Pages  are 
numbered  sequentially  within  chapters,  and  a section  or  subsection  identifier  is  printed  in 
the  upper  and  lower  corners  of  most  pages.  Appendices  are  also  given  capital  letter 
identifiers,  and  are  marked  similarly  to  sections. 

The  structure  of  detailed  chapters  is  superficially  similar  to  the  overall  thesis 
structure:  details  sandwiched  between  more  general  introductions  and  conclusions.  Each 
chapter  gives:  an  overview  of  the  task  to  be  pursued,  design  issues  with  respect  to  the 
PS,  an  overview  of  the  PS  program  structure  and  representation,  examples  of  what  the  PS 
does  in  general  terms,  comparisons  to  other  implementations,  details,  PS  issues  brought  out 
by  the  implementation,  task  domain  (PS-independent)  issues,  and  conclusions.  Those 
ingredients  are  not  necessarily  all  present  in  every  chapter,  or  in  that  order,  but  the 
reader  should  expect  content  along  those  lines  and  thus  be  able  to  be  selective  in  what  to 
read.  The  details  are  usually  confined  to  one  section,  which  usually  contains:  more  detail 
on  the  overall  PS  structure  and  organization,  more  details  on  program  behavior  on  an 
example  test,  a discussion  of  how  tests  were  chosen  for  the  program  so  that  a full  range 
of  behavior  could  be  illustrated,  meanings  of  the  predicates  used  in  constructing  the  PS, 
and  pointers  to  and  explanations  of  notations  in  the  appendices.  The  appendices  contain 
program  listings,  a cross-reference  of  the  Ps,  and  detailed  program  output.  Each  chapter 
has  its  own  list  of  references  to  the  AJ  literature.  Chapter  I has  general  PS  references, 
while  the  other  chapters  have  only  the  specific  task-related  references  that  are  relevant 
local  background. 

Details  of  PSs  are  often  presented  at  a general  level  through  the  use  of  very 
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abstract  Ps  (VAPs)  or  abstract  Ps  (APs).  These  are  an  ad  hoc  notation  that  aims  at 
describing  the  content  of  Ps  without  specif icying  all  details  of  control,  and  especially 
neglecting  local  variable  assignments.  VAPs  and  APs  are  used  to  avoid  such  deficient 
devices  as  flowcharts,  and  at  the  same  time  manage  to  convey  some  of  the  PS  spirit  of  the 
actual  programs.  (A  similar  usage  appears  in  a few  places  in  Newell  and  Simon,  1972.) 
VAPs  generally  are  more  abstract,  corresponding  to  more  of  the  actual  PS  per  VAP  than 
do  APs.  Details  on  the  abstract  notation  are  given  in  Chapter  IV. 
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Chapter  11 


Introduction  to  Psnlst 


Abstract.  Psnlst  is  a production  system  architecture  designed  for  building  substantial 
artificial  intelligence  systems.  This  chapter  starts  by  giving  an  introduction  to  Psnlst  which 
requires  no  previous  experience  with  production  systems.  There  is  discussion  of  the 
recognize-act  cycle,  of  the  syntax  of  productions,  and  of  special  features.  A short 
production  system  for  a version  of  the  Monkey  and  3ananas  problem  is  given  as  an 
example. 
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A.  Introduction 


A production  system  (abbreviated  PS)  is  a program  consisting  of  a sot  of 

productions  (abbreviated  Ps,  singular  P)  of  the  form, 

conjunctive  condition  on  Working  Memory  ->  sequence  of  actions 

where  the  Working  Memory  is  a symbolic  model  of  a situation,  and  where  the  actions 
consist  of  additions  and  deletions  of  Working  Memory  elements.  The  action  or  behavior  of 
the  program  results  as  the  rules  in  some  subset  of  the  PS  operate  successively  on  some 
initial  memory  configuration  to  produce  a sequence  of  intermediate  memory  states  and  a 
final  state  in  which  no  conditions  in  the  PS  are  satisfied.  Each  step  in  such  a behavior 
sequence  consists  of  a recognition  of  the  satisfaction  of  some  P’s  condition  followed  by 

execution  of  its  achons,  giving  rise  to  the  term  ri  acj.  cycle.  Psnlst,  pronounced 

"PS  analyst",  is  a PS  architecture  pressed  as  an  unordered  set  of  Psi 

tho  Working  Memory  *s  an  unorner-  set  J ,r"  ' jctured  lists  of  symbols;  and  the 
recognii-e -act  cycle  is  oriented  to  vie-  be  Working  Memory  as  attention- 

focusing  events  ten  of  Working  Me  mot  of  an  element  of  a set  of 

distinguished  constant,  ca‘  »d  ’e  - a-  > red  list  of  arguments,  which 

are  usually  tokens  for  objects,  j ■*.-;>  j,..  • «*■ -n  nology,  a Working  Memory 

e'ement  is  referred  to  as  an  i.r  ot  •.  r-e.  a’e  . s mply  as  an  instance. 

An  example  of  a Psntst  P is 

WUNGRY(M)  & ISM'  ME  ;M)  & ISBAN  V..S<B)  & LOC(B,X,Y,H) 

->  GCTCKM,X,Y)  & REACHFOR(M,B) 

The  portion  before  the  is  the  condition  or  • -hann-s'de  (LHS),  tl.  portion  after,  the 
action  or  right-hand-side  (RHS!  The  identifiers  M,  H,  X.  Y,  ana  H are  variables  that  take  on 
tokens  as  values  during  the  match  to  *he  condition  the  other  identifiers  are  predicates. 
The  LHS  is  satisfied  in  a model  n which  there  is  a token,  say  MNK-1,  tor  which  the 
predicates  "HUNGRY"  and  "1SM0NKEY"  are  ed  i e„  we  have  (ISMONKEY  MNK-1)  and 
(HUNGRY  MNK-1),  and  in  which  there  are  tokens  say  8AN-1,  I— 1 , J-l,  and  K-l,  such  that 
(ISBANANAS  8AN-  i)  and  (LOC  BAN-1  I-l  J-l  K-l)  are  true  (argument  positions  2,  3,  and  A 
of  LOC  are  values  a'ong  X V-Z  co-ordinate  a es).  After  recognition  of.the  condition,  the 
model  is  changed  ine  addition  of  (GOTO  MNK-1  -1  J-l)  and  (REACHFOR  MNK-1  BAN-1). 
This  P encodes  the  rule  .’hat  a hungry  me  key  in  the  vicinity  of  some  bananas  tries  to  go 
to  where  tho  bananas  are  and  tries  to  get  its  hands  on  them  (This  model  of  monkey  and 
bananas  is  simplified  fc  clarity  o'  exposition.) 

Notice  that  the  result  of  the  application,  or  "tiring",  ot  this  rule  does  not  remove  the 
condition  w ch  led  to  its  npp  ~ahcc  This  kind  of  Infinite  loop  will  not  occur,  because  the 
Psnlst  arch, lecture  rakes  a ’ rtinction  between  new  data,  ie,  changes  to  the  model,  and 
old  data,  that  part  of  the  model  for  which  rule  applications  have  already  been  tried  In  our 
example  model,  the  (ISMC  NANAS  BAN-1)  are  not  likes  io  be  new 

data,  whereas  -ode!  that  is  likely  to  charge,  causing 

examinaton  of  the  above  P and  po  .ibly  othe 
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Section  B of  this  chapter  discusses  in  detail  the  processing  assumptions  imposed  by 
the  Psnlst  architecture.  The  first  lew  paragraphs  should  be  sufficient  to  convey  the 
central  ideas,  for  a cursory  reading  Section  C goes  through  in  detail  an  example  of  a PS 
and  its  execution.  Section  D gives  a sem  -forma!  description  of  Psnlst  syntax,  and  gives 
semantics  of  special  system  features.  The  reader  may  want  to  refer  to  Section  D while 
reading  Section  C,  and  vice  versa. 
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B.  The  Recognize-Act  Cycle 


P«nlst  is  an  event-oriented  system:  it  starts  with  events  from  the  "external  world" 
and  continues  to  act  on  the  basis  of  internal  events  until  no  new  events  are  evoked. 
Events  are  compulsively  stacked  up  so  that  attention  is  brought  to  bear  on  each  one,  if  not 
immediately,  then  at  least  eventually.  Focusing  on  events  serves  two  functions:  it 
prevents  repetitious  looping  in  many  cases  and  it  resolves  conflicts  between  LHSs  that  are 
simultaneously  true  but  that  do  not  respond  to  the  same  events.  Other  conflicts  are 
resolved  arbitrarily,  and  are  taken  to  be  either  programming  errors,  where  one  of  the 
conflicting  Ps  doesn’t  have  specific  enough  conditions,  or  "don’t-care"  situations,  where  it 
ultimately  is  not  supposed  to  matter  whether  one  is  selected  before  the  others.  This 
section  describes  the  recognize-act  cycle,  in  which  a single  recognition  (match  to  an  LHS) 
is  followed  by  a sequence  of  actions  (changes  specified  by  the  corresponding  RHS),  and 
whose  repeated  execution  captures  the  intuitive  notions  just  discussed. 

Initially,  :SMPX  (stack  memory  for  production  examinations)  is  empty,  and  the  system 
prompts  the  user  for  starting  events,  which  are  either  additions  or  deletions  of  instances 
in  Working  Memory,  The  Ps  associated  with  those  changes  are  placed  in  :SMPX,  and  the 
basic  cycle  starts: 

1.  Try  to  match  the  LHS  of  the  P on  the  top  of  :SMPX  to  instances  in 
the  Working  Memory;  remove  that  entry  Vom  :S MPX. 

2.  If  the  match  fails,  do  nothing  (i  e.,  skip  this  step),  otherwise,  change 
the  Working  Memory  by  making  the  insertions  and  deletions  specified 
by  the  RHS  of  the  P,  using  assignments  to  LHS  variables  made  by  the 
match.  For  each  insertion  or  deletion,  add  associated  Ps  to  :SMPX; 
this  association  is  determined  by  the  possibility  ot  usage  of  the 
change  in  forming  a match  to  the  LHS  of  the  P. 

3.  If  there  is  anything  in  :SMPX,  go  to  1.  and  repeat  the  cycle,  else 
prompt  the  user  for  more  instances;  if  the  user  types  NIL,  exit  the 
control  cycle,  < Ise  load  up  :$MPX  as  before  and  repeat  the  cycle 
starting  at  1. 

The  preceding  description  outlines  the  basic  operation  of  Psnlst,  but  leaves  out 
several  details.  In  order  to  elaborate,  the  following  introduces  some  terminology  and 
sketches  briefly  the  necessary  syntax  An  LHS  or  RHS  of  a P is  a conjunction,  the 
sequence  of  conjuncts  being  separated  by  Each  conjunct  consists  of  a predicate  name 
and  a sequence  of  arguments,  except  that  in  LHSs  there  is  also  a special  construction 
consisting  of  a negated  conjunction  (details  later).  Except  for  special  system  predicates 
for  evaluating  Lisp  predicates,  conjuncts  in  LHSs  have  as  arguments  variables  that  take  on 
Working  Memory  constants  (tokens)  as  values  during  the  match  process.  In  RHSs, 
conjuncts  specify  how  changes  (additions  of  new  instances  or  deletions  of  old  ones)  are  to 
be  made  to  the  Working  Memory,  and  arguments  can  be  variables,  quoted  constants,  or 
Lisp  expressions.  Conjuncts  may  be  preceded  bv  "NOT",  which  means  “absence  of'  for  LHS 
forms  (used  in  the  match),  and  "delete"  for  RHS  forms.  Conjuncts  preceded  by  ’NOT"  are 
referred  to  as  negative  conjuncts,  while  others  are  referred  to  as  positive. 


The  match  performed  in  step  1 above  is  not  exhaustive  relative  to  Working  Memory 
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content,  but  rather  is  keyed  to  specific  changes  in  the  Work  ng  Memory  The  changes 
used  in  any  particular  match  are  obtained  from  an  :$MPX  entry  which  associates  the  name 
of  the  P to  be  matched  witn  a list  of  »i  the  changes  relevant  to  it  that  have  occurred  since 
the  previous  match  was  oone  on  it  Those  changes  that  are  still  true  w,th  respect  to  the 
current  Working  Memory  are  used  to  make  a set  of  initial  assignments  to  subsets  ot  LHS 
variables.  An  initial  assignment  is  made  ' every  positive  conjunct  in  the  LHS  that  has  the 
same  predicate  as  a newly-added  instance;  a newly -Oeieted  instance  causes  assignments  to 
ba  made  to  variables  in  corresponding  negative  conjuncts.  I he  match  proceeds  quite 
straight -forwardly,  extending  the  imt.al  assignments,  trying  to  find  Instances  in  the 
Working  Memory  of  the  LHS  predicates  n such  a way  that  all  of  the  variables  in  LHS 
conjuncts  are  assigned  in  a mutually  consistent  way,  analogous  to  the  unification  algorithm 
of  resolution  theorem-proving  in  fact,  there  may  be  many  such  assignments  that  can  be 
made,  and  the  match  returns  a iist  of  them;  they  afe  all  used  in  the  processing  of  step  2 
for  making  Working  M cmory  changes,  but  the  order  of  use  is  indeterminate  (it  depends  on 
the  way  the  match  searches  the  WorKtng  Memory  and  on  the  way  results  are  formed  end 
returned).  Another  important  property  of  the  match  is  that  there  is  only  matching  at  the 
top  list  level  of  Working  Memory  instances.  Any  complexity  of  instances  be'ow  this  top 
level  i6  Invisible  to  the  match,  a structure  being  treated  simply  all  n one  p'ece 

Several  details  of  the  process  in  step  2 above  are  important  he  content  of  entries 
In  :SMPX  has  already  been  desor  bed;  a P name  and  a list  of  newly-added  or  -deleted 
instances.  The  RHS  of  a P that  fires  is  converted  to  a list  of  changes  to  the  Working 
Memory,  by  making  variable  assignments  specified  by  the  LHS  match  and  by  evaluating  any 
Lisp  expressions  that  are  arguments.  Each  of  these  changes  has  associated  with  H a Hit  of 
Ps  which  may  be  relevant  to  the  change  Each  of  the  Ps  in  the  ■ st  is  made  into  a-  5MPX 
entry  by  forming  a list  of  the  name  and  the  change.  The  :SMPX  entries  are  stacked  m 
:SMPX  in  such  a way  that  the  top  of  the  stack  has  entries  associates  with  ^ left-most 
change  specified  in  the  RHS,  and  the  rest  are  below  it  In  ieft-right  order  T'ere  is  one 
qualification  to  that;  when  an  entry  is  stacked,  if  another  :SMPX  entry  exists  to-  the  P part 
of  the  entry,  the  two  entries  are  merged,  the  old  one  disappears,  and  the  new  entry  on 
top  now  contains  the  P name  and  the  combined  list  o?  c an^ec  from.  ; e a’  ■'  old 
entries.  So,  the  approximate  order  of  ;5MPX  entries  is  determ  led  by  the  left- right  order 
of  conjuncts  in  the  RHS 

The  sole  use  of  the  order  in  which  changes  occu  dens  net  determ, ne  a unicj.'r-  top 
entry  in  :$MPX  for  the  simple  reason  that  many  Ps  car,  be  associated  v,,>  ••arh  change.  If 
more  than  one  P in  such  an  associated  group  should  actually  have  satisfied  LHSs,  there  is  a 
conflict.  As  mentioned  above,  such  conflicts  are  considered  programm  s or  “don't- 

care",  but  nevertheless  Psnlst  attempts  to  arbitrate  conflicts  heuristic  a . d without 

actually  doing  the  extra  computation  necessary  to  determine  the  conflict,  in  the  usue1 
running  mode).  The  heuristic  to  be  described  now  may  be  seen  as  taking  into  account  the 
relative  recency  of  events  other  «han  the  one  that  is  common  to  the  entries  near  the  top 
of  :$MPX,  although  for  the  user  it  is  effectively  indeterminate  Ever}  timi  Ihe  list  of  Ps 
associated  with  a change  is  accessed  it  is  re-ordered  by  a one-pass  sort-r.g  algorithm  that 
simply  moves  some  of  the  Ps  to  the  end  of  the  1st.  How  they  8re  moved  is  based  on  a 
heuristic  value  associated  with  each  P (it  is  the  PVAL  property  o!  the  P)  ibis  value  is 
incremented  every  time  the  P is  used  to  form  an  :$MPX  entry,  and  s decremented  or 
reduced  every  time  a match  Is  performed  On  the  P.  Tt  elated  to  the  number  of 

changes  associated  with  the  P in  its  .SMPX  entry.  It  is  not  a strict  iela'  on  because  the 
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Psnlst  is  an  event-oriented  system:  it  starts  with  events  from  the  "external  world" 
and  continues  to  act  on  the  basis  of  internal  events  until  no  new  events  are  evoked 
Events  are  compulsively  stacked  up  so  that  attention  is  brought  to  bear  on  each  one,  if  not 
immediately,  then  at  least  eventually.  Focusing  on  events  serves  two  functions:  it 
prevents  repetitious  looping  in  many  cases  and  it  resolves  conflicts  between  LHSs  that  are 
simultaneously  true  but  that  do  not  respond  to  the  same  events.  Other  conflicts  are 
resolved  arbitrarily,  and  are  taken  to  be  either  programming  errors,  where  one  of  the 
conflicting  Ps  doesn’t  have  specific  enough  conditions,  or  "don’t-care"  situations,  where  it 
ultimately  is  not  supposed  to  matter  whether  one  is  selected  before  the  others.  This 
section  describes  the  recognize-act  cycle,  in  which  a single  recognition  (match  to  an  LHS) 
is  followed  by  a sequence  of  actions  (changes  specified  by  the  corresponding  RHS),  and 
whose  repeated  execution  captures  the  intuitive  notions  just  discussed. 

Initially,  :SMPX  (stack  memory  for  production  examinations)  is  empty,  and  the  system 
prompts  the  user  for  starting  events,  which  are  either  additions  or  deletions  of  instances 
In  Working  Memory.  The  Ps  associated  with  those  changes  are  placed  in  :SMPX,  and  the 
basic  cycle  starts: 

1.  Try  to  match  the  LHS  of  the  P on  the  top  of  :SMPX  to  instances  in 
the  Working  Memory;  remove  that  entry  from  :SMPX. 

2.  If  the  match  fails,  do  nothing  (i.e.,  skip  this  step),  otherwise,  change 
the  Working  Memory  by  making  the  insertions  and  deletions  specified 
by  the  RHS  of  the  P,  using  assignments  to  LHS  variables  made  by  the 
match.  For  each  insertion  or  deletion,  add  associated  Ps  to  :SMPX; 
this  association  is  determined  by  the  possibility  of  usage  of  the 
change  in  forming  a match  to  the  LHS  of  the  P. 

3.  If  there  is  anything  in  :SMPX,  go  to  1.  and  repeat  the  cycle,  else 
prompt  the  user  for  more  instances;  if  the  user  types  NIL,  exit  the 
control  cycle,  else  load  up  :SMPX  as  before  and  repeat  the  cycle 
starting  at  1. 

The  preceding  description  outlines  the  basic  operation  of  Psnlst,  but  leaves  out 
several  details.  In  order  to  elaborate,  the  following  introduces  some  terminology  and 
sketches  briefly  the  necessary  syntax  An  LHS  or  RHS  of  a P is  a conjunction,  the 
sequence  of  conjuncts  being  separated  by  Each  conjunct  consists  of  a predicate  name 
and  a sequence  of  arguments,  except  that  in  LHSs  there  is  also  a special  construction 
consisting  of  a negated  conjunction  (details  later).  Except  for  special  system  predicates 
for  evaluating  Lisp  predicates,  conjuncts  in  LHSs  have  as  arguments  variables  that  take  on 
Working  Memory  constants  (tokens)  as  values  during  the  match  process.  In  RHSs, 
conjuncts  specify  how  changes  (additions  of  new  instances  or  deletions  of  old  ones)  are  to 
be  made  to  the  Working  Memory,  and  arguments  can  be  variables,  quoted  constants,  or 
Lisp  expressions.  Conjuncts  may  be  preceded  by  "NOT",  which  means  "absence  of’  for  LHS 
forms  (used  in  the  match),  and  "delete"  for  RHS  forms.  Conjuncts  preceded  by  ’NOT"  are 
referred  to  as  negative  conjuncts,  while  others  are  referred  to  as  positive. 

The  match  performed  in  step  1 above  is  not  exhaustive  relative  to  Working  Memory 
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value  mey  not  be  set  to  0 when  there  is  no  :SMPX  entry  (after  a match).  The  values  ere 
not  made  use  of  in  an  exact  form  anyway,  since  the  sorting  procedure  used  on  the  list  of 
Ps  is  (for  efficiency  reasons)  very  approximate.  One  positive  result  of  this  heuristic  is  that 
significantly  less  match  effort  is  spent  finding  the  next  matching  P than  is  the  case  for 
random  re-ordering  of  the  P list  (the  "semi-sort"  used  is  not  significantly  different  in  this 
regard  from  a strict  sort  on  the  PVAL  value).  An  incidental  effect  of  the  re-ordering  is 
that  the  ordering  of  the  P lists  quickly  loses  its  relation  to  the  order  of  Ps  in  the  static 
program  listing. 

How  the  heuristic  ordering  works  out  in  an  actual  example  can  be  seen  in  the  first  P 
firing  given  in  Section  C.l.  The  reader  may  examine  that  and  the  contents  of  Section 
C.4  and  Section  C.5.  In  Section  C.5,  the  part  of  the  cross-reference  that  is  used  in 
the  :SMPX  processing  is  labelled  "LHSUSES";  how  that  is  computed  should  be  evident  from 
the  form  of  the  Ps  in  Section  C.4. 

The  following  summarizes  the  full  detail  of  the  Psnlst  control  cycle. 

1.  Match  step 

a.  Remove  the  top  entry  of  :SMPX. 

b.  For  all  of  the  changes  noted  by  that  entry  that  are  still 
present  in  the  Working  Memory,  perform  a match  on  the 
entry’s  P. 

i.  Form  a set  of  initial  assignments  for  each  of  the 
changes. 

II.  Try  to  extend  each  of  the  initial  assignments,  using 
any  instances  from  Working  Memory, 
ill.  If  the  extension  attempt  succeeds,  add  the  assignment 
to  the  list  of  results,  if  it’s  not  already  there. 

c.  Reduce  the  PVAL  value  for  the  entry’s  D. 

2.  Action  step.  If  in  "debug"  mode,  check  for  conflicts  by  performing 
matches  for  the  set  of  Ps  on  :SMPX  that  have  the  same  first  change 
as  for  the  P that  just  matched  successfully  (if  a conflict  exists,  an 
interactive  break  occurs). 

For  each  assignment  returned  by  the  match, 

a.  Make  the  specified  assignments,  evaluate  expressions,  and 
form  the  list  of  changes 

b.  Reverse  the  list  of  changes,  end  process  each  of  the  changes 
as  follows; 

I.  For  each  P in  the  list  associated  with  the  change, 
increment  the  PVAL  vauje  by  1 

II.  Semi-sort  the  associated  list  of  Ps  by  PVAL,  moving  to 
the  end  of  the  list  those  with  higher  values  This 
newly-sorted  list  replaces  the  old  value  ot  the  list,  for 
use  with  future  changes. 

ili.  For  each  P in  the  list,  form  an  :SMPX  entry  (adding  on 
any  changes  from  previous  .SMPX  entry,  which  is 
removed),  and  stack  the  entry  on  :SMPX. 
iv.  Actually  make  the  change  in  the  Working  Memory. 

3.  If  there  is  anything  in  :SMPX,  go  to  1.  and  reDeat  the  cycle,  else 
prompt  the  user  for  more  instances;  if  the  user  types  NIL,  exit  the 
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control  cycle,  else  load  up  :SMPX  as  before  and  repeat  the  cycle 
starting  at  1. 
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C.  Extended  Example 


This  section  presents  a detailed  run  of  Psnlst  on  a PS  version  of  the  Monkey  end 
Bananas  problem.  The  detail  should  be  sufficient  to  provide  an  example  of  the  workings  of 
the  control  structure  discussed  in  Section  B,  as  well  as  presenting  instances  of  the  entities 
defined  in  the  grammar  of  Section  D.  There  is  a full  listing  of  the  Ps  in  Section  C.fl,  as 
well  as  a cross-reference  of  predicate  uses,  Section  C.5. 


C.l.  Discussion  of  trace  and  productions 

The  Monkey  and  Bananas  problem  as  modeled  here  has  the  monkey  in  a room  with 
the  bananas  at  an  unreachable  height.  Three  boxes  are  in  the  room,  and  the  boxes  may  be 
stacked  on  top  of  each  other  to  build  a climbable  structure  for  the  monkey.  In  order  to 
get  the  bananas  the  monkey  pushes  two  boxes  to  a point  under  the  bananas,  stacks  one 
on  top  of  the  other,  climbs  up,  and  gets  the  bananas  The  Ps  presented  here  represent 
the  result  of  past  learning  on  the  part  of  the  monkey:  his  actions  are  directly  connected  to 
getting  the  bananas,  with  no  mistakes  or  searching  How  these  Ps  get  learned  would  be  an 
interesting  project,  but  is  beyond  the  present  scope.  Many  features  of  the  situation  that 
might  be  modeled  are  not,  such  as  how  the  monkey  knows  the  boxes  and  bananas  are 
there  the  does  no  looking  or  seeing  or  remembering),  whether  he  has  to  avoid  objects  in 
going  from  one  place  to  another  and  in  pushing  the  boxes  around,  whether  in  the  end  it  is 
really  worthwhile  for  the  monkey  to  do  all  this,  considering  the  costs,  risks,  and  benefits, 
and  so  on  Even  within  the  specific  model  presented  there  are  alternative  Implementations. 

In  what  follows,  the  trace  generated  by  Psnlst  and  the  Ps  of  the  system  are 
intermixed  with  the  body  of  text;  the  generated  imes  and  the  Ps  are  in  upper  case. 

The  first  thing  that  must  be  done  is  to  initialize  the  model,  loading  up  the  Working 
Memory  with  the  starting  situation.  This  is  done  by  firing  a P: 

II;  "INIT  1*  INIT(P) 

-»  EX1STS(MNK,BAN,BX1  8X2.BX3)  A L0C(MNK,1.U>  * 10C(BAN,5,5  3> 

» 100(6X1.7,8,2)  A 100(8X2,7,8,1)  & UP0N<BXlBX2t  & L0C(BX3A6.1) 
ft  ISMONKEY(MNK)  & IS8ANANAS(9AN)  A ISBOX(BXl)  A IS90X(8X2)  & IS80XI8X3! 
a HVAKBX1.3)  A HVAHBX2.A)  a HVAUBX3.5), 


The  P is  named  II,  with  the  comment  "INIT  1".  The  LHS  >s  INIT(P),  and  the  remainder 
is  the  RHS.  II  is  fired  by  asserting  an  instance  of  II\i!T,  as  the  following  initial  segment  of 
the  trace  shows 

• TRACED  RUN  OF  MONKEV  FOR  OOC 

TOP  LEVEL  ASSERT  (INIT  PB) 

INSERTING  (INIT  PB-1) 

EXAMINING  II  (INIT  PB-DIl/TRY 
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l.  IJ-l  *INIT  i* 

USING  UNIT  PB-1) 

«P  PB- 1 )) 

INSERTING  (LOC  MNK-1  1 i 1)  (IOC  BAN-  : ' 5 3)  (LOC  BXl-1  7 8 2> 

(IOC  BX2-1  7 8 1)  (UPON  BXI-  1 8X2-1)  (LOC  BX3-1  461)  (ISMONKEY  MNK-1) 

(ISBANANA3  8AN-1)  (ISBOX  8X1-1)  (IS30X  BX2-if  (1SBOX  8X3-1)  (HVAL  8X1-1  3) 

{HVAL  BX2-1  4)  (HVAL  BX3-1  5) 

The  (INIT  PB)  is  typed  by  the  user  It  is  made  into  the  instance  (INIT  P8-1),  inserted  Into 
the  Working  Memory,  and  processing  starts.  The  match  to  the  IMS  of  11  is  performed  (es 
noted  by  I i /TRY)  with  espect  to  that  instance.  The  match  succeeds  (the  two  lines 
starting  at  !),  making  use  ot  (INIT  PEj-1),  asvgn  ng  the  variable  P to  the  object  PB-1  (the 
two  lines  starting  at  USING).  The  result  is  the  list  of  instances  starting  at  INSERTING.  The 
EXISTS  in  the  RMS  of  II  causes  ereat.on  of  the  objects  MNK-1,  BAN-1,  BX1-1,  BX2-1,  and 
BX3-1,  which  are  then  used  to  construe?  the  instances  shown,  after  the  variables  of  the 
EXISTS  are  assigned  them  as  values.  The  p'edicate  LOC  gives  the  three-coordinate 
location  (X-axis,  Y-axis,  Z-axis  or  height).  UPON  indicates  that  two  of  the  boxes  are 
stacked  up  already,  with  BXi-1  on  too  cf  BX2-1.  ISMONKEY,  ISBOX,  and  ISBANANAS  give 
the  classes  of  fhe  objeefs.  Finally,  HVAL  is  a pre-specified  heuristic  value  that  determines 
the  order  in  which  the  boxes  are  chosen  by  the  monkey  (details  later).  (The  usa  of  this 
HVAL  allows  us  to  ignore  how  the  monkey  makes  the  choices.) 

( -SMPX 

{ Cl  (LOC  MNK-1  l I I)  (LOC  BAN-1  5 5 3)  (LOC  BXl-1  7 8 2)  (LOC  BX2-1  7 8 1) 

(UPON  8X1-1  8X2-1)  (LOC  6X3-1  4 6 1)  (ISMONKEY  MNK-1)  (1S80X  BXl-1) 

(ISBOX  8X2-1)  (ISBOX  8X3-1)  ) 

[ C2  (LOC  MNK-1  l 1 1)  (LOC  BAN-i  5 5 3/  £ BXl-1  7 8 2)  (IOC  BX2-1  7 9 1) 

(LOC  0X3-1  4 6 1)  (ISMONKEY  MNKi!  (ISBOX  exi-l)  (ISBOX  BXZ-l)  (ISBOX  BX3-I) 

1 

[ N1  (IOC  MNK-1  1 1 1)  (IOC  0 AS- 1 5 5 3 LOC  BXl-1  7 8 2)  (IOC  BX2-1  7 8 1) 

(LOC  BX3-1  4 S 1)  (ISBANANAS  BAN  D (ISBOX  9X1-1)  (ISBOX  BX2-1)  (ISBOX  BX3-1) 

(HVAL  8X1-1  3)  (HVAL  8X2-1  4)  (HVAL  8X3-1  5)  ) 

( Pi  (LOC  MNK-1  l 1 1)  (LOC  BAN-1  5 5)  (LOC  BXl-1  7 8 2)  (LOC  BX2-1  791) 

(LOC  BX3-J  4 5 1)  (ISBOX  BXl-1)  (1SB  h*:  1)  (ISBOX  8X3-1!  ) 

[ HI  (IOC  MNK-1  1 l t)  (IOC  BAN-1  5 5 3)  (LOC  BX!-1  7 8 2)  (LOC  BX2-1  7 9 1) 

(IOC  8X3-1  4 0 1)  (1SM0NKEV  MNK-1)  (ISBANANAS  BAN-1)  1 
{ P3  (LOC  MNK  l 1 1 1)  (LOC  BAN-1  5 5 3)  (IOC  3X1-1  7 8 2)  (LOC  0X2-1  7 8 1) 

(UPON  BXl-1  BX2-1)  (LOC  BX3-!  4 6 !)  } 
l P2  (LOC  MNK-1  1 1 l)  (LOC  8AN-1  5 5 3)  (LOC  BXS-1  7 8 2)  (LCXI  BX2-1  7 8 1) 

(LOC  BX3-1  4 C 1)  ) 

{ R2  (IOC  MNK-1  l 1 1)  (LOC  KAN- 1 5 5 3)  (LOC  8X1-1  7 8 2)  (LOC  9X2-1  7 8 1) 

(IOC  8X3-1  4 8 1)) 

( R]  (LOC  MNK-1  1 1 1)  (LOC  8AN-1  5 5 3)  (LOC  BXl-1  7 8 2)  (LOC  8X2-1  7 8 1) 

(LOC  BX3- 14  6 1)) 

{ G2  (LOC  MNK-1  1 1 1)  (LOC  BAN-1  5 5 3)  'LOC  BXl-1  7 8 21  (LOC  BX2-1  7 8 1) 

(LOC  BX3-1  4 5 1)) 

{ GI  (LOC  MNK-1  111)  (LOC  BAN-1  5 5 3)  (LOC  3X1-1  7 8 2)  (LOC  SX2-1  7 8 1) 

(IOC  8X3-1  4 « l)  ) ) 


:SMPX  nov'  'pnjis’s  of  th®  set  0 r entries  shown,  which  happens  lo  include  an  entry  for 
•very  P except  11,  Each  entry  it  in  square  brackets  [j,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  order  of 
entries  very  roughly  corresponds  to  the  number  of  rele  vant  lo  the  P of  the  entry, 

for  example,  P Cl  is  a candidate  to  furtimr  action  with  respect  to  10  changes,  C2,  9 
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changes,  Nl,  12,  PI,  8,  HI,  7,  and  so  on  in  non-increasing  order  How  these  relevancies 
are  determined  should  not  be  clear,  because  the  Ps  have  not  been  presented,  but  from 
this  we  can  at  least  see  some  of  the  indeterminacy. 

The  system  then  goes  through  the  process  of  testing  each  of  the  Ps  in  :SMPX  for 
possible  matches,  and  finds  that  none  is  ready  to  fire. 

EXAMINING  Cl  (IOC  MNK-l  111)  (IOC  SAN-1  5 5 3)  (IOC  BX1-1  7 8 2) 

(IOC  BX2-1  7 8 1)  (UPON  8X1-1  8X2-1)  (LOC  BX3-1  4 6 1)  (ISMONKEV  MNK-1) 

(1SBOX  BX1-1)  (ISBOX  8X2-1)  (ISBOX  BX3-DC1 

EXAMINING  C2  (IOC  MNX-1  1 1 1)  (LOC  BAN- 1 5 5 3)  (LOC  BX1-1  7 8 2) 

(LOC  BX2-1  7 8 1)  (LOC  8X3-1  4 6 1)  (ISMONKEV  MNK-1)  (ISBOX  BXl-l) 

(ISBOX  BX2-1)  (ISBOX  BX3-DC2 

EXAMINING  Nl  (LOC  MNK-1  111)  (LOC  BAN-1  5 5 3)  (LOC  8X1-1  7 8 2) 

(LOC  8X2- 1 7 8 1)  (LOC  BX3-1  4 6 1)  (IS8ANANAS  BAN- 1)  (ISBOX  BXl-l) 

(ISBOX  BX2-1)  (ISBOX  BX3-1)  (HVAL  BXl-l  3)  (HVAL  BX2-1  4)  (HVAL  BX3-1  5>Nl 

EXAMINING  Pi  (LOC  MNK-1  1 1 1)  (LOC  BAN-1  5 5 3)  (LOC  BXl-l  7 8 2) 

(LOC  BX2-1  7 8 1)  (LOC  BX3-1  4 6 1)  (ISBOX  BXl-l)  (ISBOX  BX2-1)  (ISBOX  BX3-1) 

PI 

EXAMINING  HI  (LOC  MNK-1  1 1 1)  (LOC  BAN-1  5 5 3)  (LOC  BXl-l  ’9  2) 

(LOC  BX2-1  7 8 1)  (LOC  BX3-I  4 6 1)  (ISMONKEV  MNK-1)  (ISBANANAS  BAN-DH1 

EXAMINING  P3  (LOC  MNK-1  1 1 1)  (LOC  BAN-1  5 5 3)  (LOC  BXl-l  7 8 2) 

(LOC  BX2-1  7 8 1)  (UPON  BXl-l  BX2-1)  «OC  BX3-1  4 6 1)P3 

EXAMINING  P2  (LOC  MNK-1  1 1 1)  (LOC  BAN-1  5 5 3)  (LOC  BXl-l  7 8 2) 

(LOC  BX2-1  7 8 1)  (LOC  BX3-1  4 6 1)P2 

EXAMINING  R2  (LOC  MNK-1  1 1 1)  (LOC  BAN-1  5 5 3)  (LOC  EX1-1  7 8 2) 

(LOC  BX2-I  7 8 1)  (LOC  BX3-1  4 6 1>R2 

EXAMINING  Rl  (LOC  MNK-1  111)  (LOC  BAN-1  5 5 3)  (LOC  BXl-l  7 8 2) 

(LOC  8X2-1  7 8 1)  (LOC  8X3-1  4 6 Dfil 

EXAMINING  G2  (LOC  MNK-1  111)  (LOC  BAN-1  5 5 3)  (LOC  BXl-l  7 8 2) 

(LOC  BX2-1  7 8 1)  (LOC  BX3-1  4 6 1)G2 

EXAMINING  G1  (LOC  MNK-1  111)  (LOC  BAN-1  5 5 3)  (LOC  BXl-l  7 8 2) 

(LOC  BX2-1  7 9 1)  (LOC  BX3-1  4 6 l)Gl 


The  lack  of  any  further  action  causes  the  system  to  display  the  Working  Memory 
and  go  back  to  interactive  mode,  and  this  time  the  user  types  (HUNGRY  ’MNK-1),  which  will 
start  the  monkey  (MNK-1)  moving. 

HVAL  (8X1  1 3)  (6X2- 1 4)  (BX3-1  5) 

1NIT  (PB-1) 

ISBANANAS  (BAN-1) 

ISBOX  (BXl-l)  (BX2-1)  (BX3-1) 

ISMONKEV  (MNK-1) 

LOC  (BAN-1  5 5 3)  (8X1-1  7 8 2)  (BX2-I  7 8 1)  <6X3-1  4 6 1)  (MNK-1  1 1 1) 

UPON  (BXl-l  8X2-1) 

ISMONKEV  (MNK-1) 

TOP  LEVEL  ASSERT  (HUNGRV  (QUOTE  MNK-1)) 

INSERTING  (HUNGRV  MNK-1) 

When  the  monkey  is  hungry,  he  goes  to  where  the  bananas  are  and  reaches  for  them: 


i 

9.  j 

t 

\ t. 
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HI;  *HUNGRV*  !.•  HUNORV(M)  a !SMONK£V(M>  a IS8ANANAS(B)  A LOC(B,X,Y,H> 

•>  GOTO(M,X,V)  A PEACHF0R(M,8>; 

EXAMINING  R1  (HUNGRY  MNK- 1 )R  1 
EXAMINING  Hi  (HUNGRY  MNK- 1)H  1/TRY 

1 

2 HI- J -HUNGRY' 

USING  (HUNGRY  MNK-1)  (IS MONKEY  MNK-1)  (ISBANANAS  BAN-1)  (IOC  BAN- 1 5 5 3) 

((B  . BAN-1)  (H  3)  (M  MNK-1)  (X  . 5)  (V  5» 

INSERTING  (GOTO  MNK-1  5 5)  (REACHFOR  MNK-1  BAN-1) 

HI  fires  making  use  of  the  instances  on  the  USING  line,  assigning  variables  as  specified  on 
the  line  after  the  USING,  and  inserting  the  instances  on  the  INSERTING  line.  The  GOTO  and 
REACHFOR  instances  are  asserted  as  commands  whose  execution  is  demanded  of  the 
monkey.  They  can  be  thought  of  as  goals,  in  the  sense  that  their  achievement  is  not 
Immediate,  but  requires  further  processing  They  are  a simple  sequence  of  commands,  and 
sequencing  is  handled  by  the  ordering  in  :SMPX,  with  REACHFOR  being  pushed  down  below 
the  GOTO,  for  processing  after  the  GOTO  has  been  achieved  or  attempted. 

< SMPX 

( G2  (GOTO  MNK-1  5 5)  J 
t Gl  (GOTO  MNK-1  5 5)  ) 
j R2  (REACHFOR  MNK-1  8AN-1)  ] 
t Rl  (REACHFOR  MNK-1  BAM- 1 ) ] ) 

For  the  GOTO  action,  we  use  a P such  as, 

Gla;  'GOTO  FIRST  CRACK"  COTO(M.X.Y)  A L0C(M.X2,Y2,H) 

->  10C(M,X.Y,H)  A NEGATE(AU). 

This  says  that  the  LOC  is  simply  changed,  and  the  NEGATE(ALL)  ©rases  the  GOTO  Instance 
and  the  old  LOC.  However,  the  possibility  exists  that  the  monkey  is  on  a box  so  that  he 
must  climb  down  before  the  change  of  location.  To  introduce  that  requires  that  Gla  is 
split  into  two  Ps. 

Gti  'GOTO  OK"  GOTO(M.X,Y'  A LOC(M,X2,Y2,H)  A SATISFIES(H,H  EQ  1) 

->  LOC(M,X,Y,H)  A NEGATE(ALD; 

02.  “GOTO  CLIMB"  GOTO(M.X.V)  A LOC(MU(2.Y2,H>  A SATISFt£3(H,H  r.GRFAT  1) 

.»  CIIMBDOWNIM)  A GOTO(M,X,Y>; 

If  the  height  is  1,  meaning  on  the  floor,  the  monkey  goes  immediately,  as  stated  in  Gl. 
Otherwise,  as  G2  specifies,  a CLIM8D0WN  is  required,  followed  by  a repetition  of  the  GOTO 
command.  The  repetition  is  necessary  to  add  the  GOTO  change  to  :SMPX  again,  since  it 
may  have  been  removed  in  the  processing,  if  Gl  was  looked  at  before  G2.  P splitting  as 
just  illustrated  is  one  of  the  most  common  operations  in  the  evolution  of  a PS.  G2  will  not 
fire  at  this  point  because  the  monkey  is  initially  on  the  floor,  but  it  will  later. 

EXAMINING  G2  (GOTO  MNK-1  5 5)G2/TRV 
EXAMINING  Gl  (GOTO  MNK-1  5 «5)G1/THY 


I 
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a 01-1  "GOTO  OK" 

USING  (GOTO  MNK-1  5 5)  (IOC  MNK-1  111) 

<(M  . 1)  (M  MNK-1)  (X  5)  (X2  1)  (V  . 5)  (Y2  D) 

INSERTING  (IOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (NOT  (GOTO  MNK-1  5 5))  (NOT  (IOC  MNK-1  til)) 
< SMPX 

[ R2  (LOC  MNK-1  5 6 1)  (REACHFOR  MNK-1  BAN-1)  ] 

I P3  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)) 

[ PI  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)) 

( N1  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)) 

I C2  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)) 

( Cl  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)) 

( Hi  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)) 

[ P2  (LOC  MNK-l  5 5 1)) 

( R!  (LOC  MNK-1  5 6 1)  (REACHFOR  MNK-1  BAN-1)  ) 

( G2  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)) 

( Cl  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1))) 

EXAMINING  R2  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (REACHFOR  MNK-1  BAN-DR2/TRY 


So,  now  we  come  to  the  REACHFOR.  The  monkey  is  at  height  1 (on  the  floor), 
reaching  for  the  bananas  at  height  3,  so  he  cannot  reach  them,  by  the  assumption  that  he 
must  be  at  the  same  height  as  the  bananas  to  do  that.  (Notice  that  he  does  make  the  trip 
to  the  bananas,  not  realizing  before  doing  it  that  he  won’t  be  able  to  reach)  this  Is  just  a 
feature  of  the  monkey’s  program  for  getting  bananas.) 

R2,  "REACH  -”  ; REACHFOR(M.B)  4 L0C(M.X,Y,H)  4 LOC(B,X,V,H2)  4 SATISFIES2(H,H2,H  f.LESS  H2> 

4 NOT ( EXISTS(HN)  4 CLIMBUP(M,X,Y,HN)  ) 

.>  NEEDBOX(M,X,V,H>  4 NFGATE(l), 

The  SATfSrIES2  is  a constraint  on  the  match  that  H be  less  than  H2,  which  is  true  at 
present.  The  NOT(  ...  ) is  included  to  grapple  with  a problem  encountered  later:  we  don’t 
want  the  monkey  to  reach  until  he  has  climbed  up,  since  the  failure  to  do  the  climb  first 
will  send  the  monkey  into  another  box-getting  cycle.  NEEDBOX  is  the  box-getting  goal, 
and  specifies  the  location  of  the  desired  box. 

I 

4 R2- 1 "REACH  -" 

USING  (REACHFOR  MNK-1  BAN- 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BAN-1  5 5 3) 

((B  . BAN- 1 ) (H  1)  (H2  3)  (M  MNK-1)  (X  SKY  5)) 

INSERTING  (NEEDBOX  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (NOT  (REACHFOR  MNK-1  BAN-1)) 

( SMPX 

( N1  (NEEDBOX  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  ) 

( P3  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)) 

( PI  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)) 

( C2  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 I)  ) 

[ Cl  (LOC  MNK-1  S 5 l)  ) 

( HI  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)) 

[ P2  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1))  , 

( R1  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (REACHFOR  MNK-1  BAN-1)  ) 

[ G2  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)) 

[ G 1 (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)))  i 

EXAMINING  N1  (NEEDBOX  MNK-I  5 5 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 DNi/TRY  j 
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Nl  is  the  P that  responds  io  the  NECOBOX  instance,  choosing  which  box  to  go  after 
according  to  HVAL 

Nli  "NEEDS  BOX"  Nt£DBOX(M,X,Y,HN)  A tS80X(B>  & L0C(B,X2,V2,H)  A NOT<  VEQ(X,X2)  A VEQ(Y,Y2>  ) 

A HVAL(B.V)  A 1SBANANAS(B2>  A NOT(  EXISTS(B3)  A UP0N(B3,B>  ) 

A NOT'  EX2STS(83,X3;V3H3,V3>  A HVAU83.V3)  A NOT(  VEQ(X2,X3)  A VE(XY2,Y3)  ) 

A SATISFIES2(V  V3,V3  ’.GREAT  V)  A NOT(  EX1STS(B4>  A UP0N(B4,B3)  ) ) 

•>  GOTO(M,X2,V2)  A PU$HT0(M,B.X2tY2,X,Y)  A CL!M6UP(M,X,Y1HN>  A REACHF0R(M,B2>  A N£GATE(l)i 

This  says,  choose  a box,  go  to  the  box,  push  it  back  to  the  bananas,  climb  the  box,  and 
reach  for  the  bananas.  The  box  is  chosen  by  the  following  criteria:  it  must  not  be  where 
the  monkey  is  now,  it  must  not  have  another  box  on  top  of  it,  and  must  have  the  highest 
HVAL  of  any  boxes  that  satisfy  those  constraints. 

I 

5 Nl-1  "NEEDS  BOX" 

USING  (NEE080X  MNK-1  5 5 D (ISBOX  BX3-1)  (IOC  BX3-1  4 8 1)  (HVAL  BX3-1  5) 

(1SBASANAS  BAN-1) 

«B  . BX3-1)  (BJ  BAN-1)  (H  1)  <HN  1)  <M  . MNK-1)  <V  . S)  (X  . 5) 

<X2  4)  <Y  5)  <Y2  3)) 

INSERTING  (GOTO  MNK-1  4 6)  (PUSHTO  MNK-1  GX3-!  4 6 5 5)  (ClIMBUP  MNK-1  551) 

(REACHEOR  MNK-1  BAN-1)  (NOT  (NEEDBOX  MNK-1  5 5 1)) 

< SMPX 

t G1  <GOrO  MNK-1  4 6)  (IOC  MNK-1  5 5 J)  ) 

[ G2  (GOTO  MNK-1  4 6)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)) 

I PI  (PUSHTO  MNK-1  8X3-1  4 6 5 5)  (LOC  MNK-1  551)) 

j P2  (PUSHTO  MNK-1  BX3-1  4 6 5 5)  (LOC  MNK-1  551)) 

{ P3  (PUSHTO  MNK-1  BX3-1  4 6 5 5)  (LOC  MNK-1  55!)) 

{ C2  (CLIMBUP  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  J 

( R2  (REACHEOR  MNK-1  BAN-1)  ) 

( Ri  (REACHEOR  MNK-1  BAN-1)  (LOC  MNK-i  5 5 1)  (REACHEOR  MNK-S  BAN-1)  ) 

{ Cl  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)) 
j HI  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1))) 

EXAMINING  G1  (GOTO  MNK-I  4 6)  (LOC  MNK-1  S 5 DGl/TRY 


6 Gl-2  "GOtO  OK" 

USING  (GOTO  MNK-I  4 Si  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1) 

«H  . 1)  (M  MNK-1)  (X  . 4)  (X2  5)  (Y  . 6)  (Y2  6)) 

INSERTING  (LOC  MNK-1  4 6 1)  (NOT  (GOTO  MNK-1  4 6»  (NOT  (IOC  MNK-I  5 5 O) 

( .SMPX 

f G2  (LOC  MNK-t  4 6!)  (GOTO  MNK-1  4 6)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)) 

[ Rl  (LOC  M <-I  4 6 1)  (REACHEOR  MNK-1  BAN- 1 ) (LOC  MNK-t  5 5 1) 

(RE ACHE OP  MNK-1  BAN-1)  ] 

l P2  (IOC  MNK-1  4 6 1)  (PUSHTO  MNK-i  BX3-1  4 6 5 5)  (LOC  MNK-1  55!)) 

{ HI  (LOC  MNK-1  4 6!)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)) 

[ Cl  (LOC  MNK-1  4 6 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)) 

[ C2  (LOC  MNK-1  4 6 1)  (CLIMBUP  MNK-i  5 5 1)  (LOC  MNK-l  5 5 1)) 

{ Nl  (LOC  MNK-1  4 6 1)) 

j P)  (LOC  MNK-I  4 6 1)  (PUSHTO  MNK-1  BX3-1  4 6 5 6)  (LOC  MNK-I  551)) 

[ P3  (LOC  MNK-1  4 6 1)  (PUSHTO  MNK-i  BX3  1 4 6 5 5)  (LOC  MNK-1  551)) 

[ R2  (LOC  MNK-1  4 9 1)  (REACHEOR  MNK-1  6AN-1)  ) 

[ Gl  (LOC  MNK-1  4 6 1)  ) ) 

EXAMINING  G2  (LOC  MNK-1  4 6 1)G2 

EXAMINING  PI  (LOC  MNK-1  4 8!)  ACHEOP  MNK-I  BAN-1)  (REACHEOR  MNK-1  BAN-UR1 
ARY 

EXAMINING  P2  (LOC  MNK-1  4 6 1)  (PUSHTO  MNK-1  BX3-1  4 6 5 51P2/TRY 
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The  simplest  case  of  PUSHTO  is  encountered 
with  no  unsfacktng  or  stacking.  P2  is  the  P for 


, just  a change  In  location 


P2i  TUSH  ONLY"  : PUSHrO(M,e,X,V,X2,V2)  yC(M,X,y,H)  & LOC(B,X,Y,H> 

4k  NOT<  EXISTS(B2,H2>  & LOC(B2,Xy^H2)  4-  IS30X(B2)  ) 

->  10C(M,X2,Y2,H>  4 LOC(B,X2,Y2,HJ^T NEGATE(ALL), 

The  only  requirements  are  ih^l  the  monkey  and  the  box  both  be  located  at  the  box’s 
location,  at  the  same  heighf/anb  that  no  box  is  located  at  the  push  target.  The  result  is 
that  the  locations  are  changed  and  the  PUSHTO  operator  deleted. 


! 

7.  P2-1  "PUSH  ONLY" 

USING  (PUSHTO  MNK-1  BX3-1  4 6 5 5)  (IOC  MNK-1  461)  (LOC  BX3-1  461) 

<(B  . BX3-1)  (H  1)  <M  MNK-1)  (X  4)  (X2  5)  (Y  6)  (Y2  5)) 

INSERTING  'LOC  MNK-!  5 5 1)  (LOC  3X3- 1 5 5 1)  (NOT  (PUSHTO  MNK-1  BX3-I  4 6 5 5)) 
(NOT  (LOC  MNK-1  4 6!))  (NOT  (LOC  BX3- 1 4 6 1)) 

( =SMPX 

[ HI  (LOC  MNK-I  5 5!)  (LOC  BX3-!  5 5 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  4 6 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)} 

[ Cl  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  8X3-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  4 6!)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  ] 

[ C2  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BX3-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  4 6 1)  (CLIMBUP  MNK-1  5 5 1) 

(LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)) 

( N1  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  8X3-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  MNK-!  4 6 0] 

[ PI  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  8X3-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  4 6 1) 

(PUSHTO  MNK-1  BX3-1  4 6 5 5)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  j 
[ P3  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BX3-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  MNK- 1 4 8 1) 

(PUSHTO  MNK-1  0X3-1  4 6 5 5)  (LOC  MNK-1  551)] 
t R2  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (IOC  BX3-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  4 6 1) 

(REACHFOR  MNK-1  BAN-,)  ] 

[ P2  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BX3-1  5 5 1)] 

[ G2  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BX3-1  5 5 1)] 

[ R1  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  3X3-  -I  5 5 1)  J 

t G1  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BX3-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  4 6 1)  ] ) 

EXAMINING  HI  (LOC  MNK-I  j 5 1)  (LOC  0X3-1  5 5 I)  (LOC  MNK-I  5 5 1!H|/TRV 

EXAMINING  Cl  (t.OC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  8X3-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 l)Ci 

EXAMINING  C2  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  8X3-1  5 5 1)  (CLIMBUP  MNK-1  5 5 1) 

(LOC  MNK-1  5 5 DC2/TRV 


Having  pushed  the  box  to  the  location  of  the  bananas,  the  monkey  does  the 
CLIMBUP,  which  causer,  a change  in  height  of  the  monkey,  and  puts  him  UPON  the  box  he 

just  pushed 

C2i  XLIMB  UP  N*  CUM8UP( M,X.Y,HI)  * LOCCM.X.V.H)  * iSMONKEY(M) 

& L0C(3!,X,Y,H1)  *■  lSBOX(Bl) 

-»  LOC(M,X,Y,H!.l)  & UPON(M.Bl)  & NEGATf  (l,2), 


1 

8 C2-1  "CLIMB  UP  N" 

USING  (CLIMBUP  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (IOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (ISMONKEV  MNK-1)  (LOC  BX3-1  5 5 1) 
(ISBOX  8X3-  1) 

<(B I BX3-1XH  1)  (HI  !)<M  MNK-1)  (X  5)  (V  5)) 

INSERTING  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 7!  (UPON  MNK1  BX3-1)  (NOT  (CLIMBUP  MNK-1  5 5 D) 

(NOT  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 11) 

( SMPX 

( R2  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 2)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BX3-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  MNK-I  4 9 1) 
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(REACHFOR  MNK-I  BAN-1)  ) 

[ P3  (LOC  MNK-1  p 5 2)  (UPON  MNK-1  BX3  1)  (IOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (IOC  9X3-1  5 5 1) 
(LOC  MNK-  ! A 6 !)  (PUSHTO  MNK-1  3X3-1  0 6 5 5)  (LOC  MNK-1  551)) 

( PI  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 2)  (LOC  MNK-l  5 5 1)  (LOC  BX3-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  4 6 1) 
(PUSHTO  MNK-1  3X3- 1 4 6 5 5)  (LOC  MNK-1  551)) 

( HI  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 2)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  8X3-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  4 6 1)) 

[ Cl  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 2)  (UPON  MNK-1  BX3-1)  ) 

[ C2  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 2)) 

[ HI  (LOC  MNK-l  5 5 2)) 

[ P2  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 2)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BX3-1  5 5 1)  J 

( G2  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 2)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BX3-1  5 5 l)  ) 

f Rl  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 2)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  8X3-1  5 5 1)) 

( Gt  (LOC  MNK-l  5 5 2)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BX3-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  4 6 1)) 

) 

EXAMINING  R2  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 2)  (LOC  BX3-1  5 5 1)  (REACHFOR  MNK-1  BAN-DR2/TRY 

! 

3 R2-2  "PEACH  -’ 

USING  (REACHFOR  MNK-l  BAN-!)  (LOC  MNK-)  5 5 2)  (LOC  BAN-1  5 5 3) 

<(B  BAN-1)  (H  2)  (H2  3)  <M  MNK-1)  (X  5)  <Y  5)) 

INSERTING  (NEEDBOX  MNK-i  5 5 2)  (NOT  (REACHFOR  MNK-l  BAN-1)) 

( SMPX 

( Nl  (NEEDBOX  MNK-1  5 5 2)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 6 2)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BX3-!  5 5 1) 
(LOC  MNK-1  4 6 1)) 

[ P3  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 2)  (UPON  MNK-1  8X3-1)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BX3-1  5 5 1) 
(LOC  MNK  I 4 6 0 (PUSHTO  MNK-1  BX3-1  4 6 5 5)  (LOC  MNK-1  55  0 ) 
l PI  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 2)  (LOC  MNK-I  5 5 1)  (LOC  BX3-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  4 6 1) 
(PUSHTO  MNK-1  BX3-1  4 6 5 5)  (LOC  MNK-1  55  0 ) 

[ C!  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 2)  (UPON  MNK-1  0X3-1)  ) 

[ C2  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 2)) 

[ HI  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 2)) 

l P2  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 2)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BX3-1  5 5 1)) 

j G2  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 2)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 0 (LOC  BX3-1  5 5 0) 

J Rl  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 2)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BX3-1  5 5 1)  ) 

{ G1  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 2)  (LOC  MNK-I  5 5 1)  (LOC  BX3-1  5 5 1}  (LOC  MNK-1  4 6 1)) 

) 

EXAMINING  N!  (NEEDBOX  MNK-1  5 5 2)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 2)  (LOC  BK3-!  5 5 ONl/TRY 


The  monkey  has  climbed,  reached,  and  again  failed  to  get  the  bananas,  *0  he  goes 
through  the  NEEDBOX  routine  again. 


I 

10  Nl-2  "NEEDS  BOX" 

USING  NFEOBOX  MNK-1  5 5 2)  (1SB0X  8X1-1)  (LOC  BX1-1  7 8 2)  (HVAL  BX1-1  3) 
(1SBANANAS  BAN-1) 

((B  BXMMB2  BAN-1)  (H  2‘  (HN  2)  IM  MNK-1)  (V  3)  (X  5)  (X2  7) 

(Y  5)  (Y2  8)) . 

INSERTIN'!  (GOTO  MNK-I  7 8)  (PUSHTO  MNK-1  BX1-1  7 8 5 5)  (CUMBUP  MNK-1  5 5 2) 
(REACHFOR  MNK-1  BAN-1)  (NOT  (NEEDBOX  MNK-1  5 5 2)) 

( SMPX 

f G1  (GOTO  MNK-I  7 8)  (LOC  MNK-I  5 5 2)  ( LOC  MNK-I  5 5 1)  (LOC  BX3-1  5 5 1) 

(LOC  MNK-1  4 6 1)) 

[ G2  (GOTO  MNK-1  7 8)  (LOC  MNK-I  5 5 2)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BX3-1  5 5 1)) 

f P3  (PUSHTO  MNK-1  BXI-1  7 8 5 5)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 2)  (UPON  MNK-1  BX3-1) 

(LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BX3-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  4 6 1) 

(PUSHTO  MNK-1  8X3-1  4 6 5 5)  (LOC  MNK-1  551)) 
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[ P2  (PUSHTO  MNK-1  BX1-1  7 8 5 5!  (LOG  MNK-1  5 5 2)  <LOC  MNK-t  551) 

(LOC  BX3-1  5 5 1)) 

[ PI  (PUSHTO  MNK-I  8X1-1  7 8 5 5)  (LOC  MNK- 1 5 5 2)  (LOC  MNK-1  551) 

(LOC  BX3-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  4 6 1)  \PUSHTO  MNK-1  BX3-1  4 6 5 5) 

(LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)) 

I C2  (CLJMBUP  MNK- 1 6 5 2)  (LOC  MNK-t  5 5 2)] 

[ (52  (REACHFOR  MNK-1  bAN-1)  ] 

[ Rl  (REACHFOR  MNK-1  BAN-1)  (LOC  MNK-i  5 5 2)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1) 

(LOC  BX3-  15  5 1)) 

[ Cl  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 2)  (UPON  MNK-1  BX3- 1)  ) 

{ HI  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 2))) 

EXAMINING  G1  (GOTO  MNK-1  7 8)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 2)  (LOC  BX3-1  5 5 DG1/TRY 
EXAMINING  G2  (GOTO  MNK- 1 7 8)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 2)  (LOC  BX3-1  5 5 DC2/TRY 


I 

11.  G2-1  "GOTO  CLIMB’ 

USINC  (GOTO  MNK-1  7 8)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 2) 

((H  . 2)  <M  MNK-1)  (X  7)  (X2  5)  <Y  8)  (Y2  5)) 

WARNING  (MNK-1  7 8)  ALREADY  UNOER  GOTO 
INSERTING  (CLIMBDOWN  MNK-1)  (GOTO  MNK-1  7 8) 

( SMPX 

[ Cl  (CLIMBDOWN  MNK- 1 ) (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 2)  (UPON  MNK-1  BX3-1)  ) 

[ G2  (GOTO  MNK-i  7 8)  ) 

{ G1  (GOTO  MNK-!  7 8)  ] 

[ P3  (PUSHTO  MNK-1  BXl-l  7 8 5 5)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 2)  (UPON  MNK-1  BX3-1) 

(LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  CIOC  8X3-  I 5 5 1)  (LOC  MNK-I  4 8 1) 

(PUSHTO  MNK-1  BX3-1  4 6 5 5)  (LOC  MNK-1  551)) 

[ P2  (PUSHTO  MNK- t BXl-l  7 8 5 5)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 2)  (LOC  MNK-1  551) 

(LOC  8X3- 1 5 5 1)) 

[ PI  (PUSHTO  MNK-  1 BXl-l  7 8 5 5)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 2)  (LOC  MNK-1  551) 

(LOC  BX3-  1 5 5 1)  (LOC  MNK- ) 4 6 1)  (PUSHTO  MNK-1  8X3-1  4 6 5 5) 

(LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)) 

l C2  (CLIMBUP  MNK-1  5 5 2)  (LOC  MNK-i  6 5 2)) 

[ R2  (REACHFOR  MNK-1  BAN-1)  ) 

{ Rl  (REACHFOR  MNK  1 BAN-1)  (LOC  MNK- ! 3 5 2)  (LOC  MNK-i  5 5 1) 

(LOC  BX3-1  5 5 1)) 

[ HI  (LOC  MNK-I  5 5 2))) 

EXAMINING  Cl  (CLIMBDOWN  MNK-I)  (LOC  MNK-I  5 5 2)  (UPON  MNK-1  BX3- DC  1/TRY 


This  time,  it  is  necessary  to  climb  down  before  the  GOTO  operation. 

CD  *CUM3  DOWN"  CUMBOOwN(M)  l LOC(M,X,Y,H)  t UPON(M.B)  & !SBOX(8)  J,  ISMONKEY(M) 
->  LOC(M,X,V,I)  h NEGATED ,2,3); 


I 

12  Cl-1  ’CLIMBDOWN’ 

USING  (Cl IMBOOWN  MNK  1)  (LOC  MNK  5 5 2)  UPON  MNK  ) BX3-1)  (1SBOX  BX3-D 
(ISMONKEV  MNK- !) 

((B  BX3-1)  (H  2)  (M  MNK-1)  (X  5)  (Y  5» 

INSERTING  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (NOT  (CLIMBDOWN  MNK-1))  (NOT  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 2)) 
(NOT  (UPON  MNK-1  8X3-1)) 

( SMPX 

( R | (C OC  MNK-  1 5 5 t ) (RE ACHFOR  MNK  l BAN-1)  (LOC  MNK- 1 5 5 2) 

(LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BX3-1  5 5 1)  ) 

{ P2  (LOC  MNK-  t 5 5 1)  (PUSHTO  MNK-1  BXI-i  7 8 5 5)  (LOC  MNK-1  6 5 2) 

(LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BX3-1  5 5 l)  ) 
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[ C2  (IOC  MNK-i  5 5 1)  (CUMBUP  MNK-1  5 5 2)  (IOC  MNK-1  5 5 2)) 

{ P)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (PUSHTO  MNK- 1 BX1-1  7 8 5 5)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 2) 

(IOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BX3-I  5 5 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  4 8 1) 

(PUSHTO  MNK-1  BX3-1  4 6 5 5)  (LOC  MNK-1  551)) 

[ P3  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (PUSHTO  MNK-1  BXl-1  7 8 5 5)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 2) 

(UPON  MNK-1  BX3-1)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BX3-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  4 6 1) 
(PUSHTO  MNK-1  BX3-1  4 6 5 5)  (LOC  MNK-1  551)) 

( R2  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (REACHFOR  MNK-1  BAN-1) ) 

[ Nl  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)) 

[ Cl  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1,) 

t Hi  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 2)) 

[ G2  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (GOTO  MNK-1  7 8)  ) 

) Gl  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (GOTO  MNK-1  7 8))) 

EXAMINING  R1  (LOC  MNK-1  5 6 1)  (REACHFOR  MNK-1  BAN-1)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1) 

(LOC  8X3- 1 5 5 I )R  1/TRY 

EXAMINING  P2  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (PUSHTO  MNK-1  BXl-1  7 8 5 5)  (LOC  MNK-1  551) 
(LOC  BX3- 1 5 5 1)P2/TRY 

EXAMINING  C2  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (CLIMBUP  MNK-1  5 5 2X)2/TRY 
EXAMINING  PI  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (PUSHTO  MNK-1  BXl-1  7 8 5 5)  (LOC  MNK-1  551) 
(LOC  BX3-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 liPI/TRY 

EXAMINING  P3  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (PUSHTO  MNK-1  BXl-1  7 8 5 5)  (LOC  MNK-1  551) 
(LOC  BX3-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 DP3/TRY 
EXAMINING  R2  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (REACHFOR  MNK-1  BAN-DS2/TRY 
EXAMINING  Nl  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 UNI 
EXAMINING  Cl  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)C1 
EXAMINING  HI  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 DH1/TRY 
EXAMINING  G2  (LOC  MNK-I  5 5 1)  (GOTO  MNK-1  7 8)G2/TRY 
EXAMINING  Gl  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (GOTO  MNK-l  7 8)Gl/TRY 

1 

13  Gl-3  'GOTO  OK" 

USING  (GOTO  MNK-I  7 8)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1) 

<(H.l)(M  MNK-1)  (X  7XX2  5)  (Y  8)  <Y2  5)) 

INSERTING  (LOC  MNK-1  7 8 1)  (NOT  (GOTO  MNK-1  7 8»  (NOT  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 I)) 

< SMPX 

[ P3  (LOC  MNK-1  7 8 1)) 
f PI  (LOC  MNK-1  7 8 1)) 

[ C2  (LOC  MNK-1  7 8 0 ) 

[ P2  (LOC  MNK-l  7 8 1)) 
l Rl  (LOC  MNK-1  7 8 I)  ) 

[ Gl  (LOC  MNK-1  7 8 1)) 

{ R2  (LOC  MNK-1  7 8 I)  ) 

1 Nl  (LOC  MNK-1  7 8 1)) 
t Cl  (LOC  MNK-1  7 8 1)) 

I HI  (LOC  MNK-1  7 8 1)) 

{ G2  (LOC  MNK-1  7 8 1))) 

EXAMINING  P3  (LOC  MNK-I  7 8 DP3/TRY 


The  PUSHTO  in  this  case  is  on  a box  that  is  UPON  another  box,  so  that  an  unstack  Is 
necessary  before  the  execution  ot  the  PUSHTO.  The  unstack  is  done  by  a simple  change  in 
location,  without  an  explicit  operation,  since  *he  operation  for  unstack  would  use  all  of  the 
same  information  that  appears  in  ihe  IMS  Pf  P3. 


P3i  ‘UNST/  r.K  B*  • 0»E  Pi  r.H"  PUSHTO(M.8,X.Y,X2,V;>)  4 10C(M,X,V,H)  A 10C(B,X,Y,H2)  4 UP0N(B,B2) 
.>  PUSHTO(M,B,X,Y.X2,V2)  4 L0C(B,X,Y,1)  4 NFGATE<3,4>, 


C.l 
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14  P3-1  'UNSTACK  BEFORE  PUSH" 

USING  (PUSHTO  MNK-1  3X1-1  7 8 5 5)  (LOC  MNK-1  781)  (IOC  BX1-1  7 8 2) 

(UPON  BXl-i  BX2-1) 

«B  BX1-1)  (B2  BX2-1)  (H  1)  (H2  2)  (M  MNK-1)  (X  7)  <X2  5)  (Y  . 8) 

(V2  5)) 

WARNING  (MNK-l  BX 1-1  7 8 5 5)  AIREAOV  UNDER  PUSHTO  .. 

INSERTING  (PUSHTO  MNK-1  BX1-1  7 8 5 5)  (LOC  BXt-1  781)  (NOT  (LOC  BX1-1  7 8 2» 
(NOT  (UPON  BX1-1  BX2-U) 

< SMPX 

[ Pi  (PUSHTO  MNK-1  BX1-1  7 8 5 5)  (LOC  BX1-1  7 8 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  781)) 

( P2  (PUSHTO  MNK-1  BX1-!  7 8 5 5)  (LOC  BXl-l  781)  (LOC  MNK-1  781)] 

[ P3  (PUSHTO  MNK-1  BXl-l  7 8 5 5)  (LOC  8X1-1  781)) 

[ R1  (LOC  BXl-l  7 8 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  7 8 1)) 

[ C2  (LOC  BXl-l  7 8 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  7 8 1)) 

[ Gt  (LOC  BXl-l  7 8 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  7 8 1)) 

( R2  (LOC  BXt-1  7 8 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  7 8 1)) 

( Nl  (LOC  BXi-1  7 8 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  7 8 1)) 

[ Cl  (LOC  BXl-l  7 8 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  7 8 1)] 

{ Hi  (LOC  BXl-l  7 8 !)  (LOC  MNK-1  7 8 1)) 

I G2  (LOC  BXl-l  7 8 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  7 8 1))) 

EXAMINING  PI  (PUSHTO  MNK-1  BXl-l  7 8 5 5)  (LOC  BXl-l  7 8 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  781) 
Pi /TRY 


A second  variation  in  the  PUSHTO  is  that  there  already  exists  a box  at  the  target  location, 
so  that  an  immediate  stack  operation  is  performed  (implicitly)  by  a change  in  location  and 
the  addition  o’  the  UPON  predicate,  as  follows. 

Pi,  ’PUSH  4 STACK"  PUSHTO(M,B,X,V.X2.V2)  4-  LOCfM.X.Y.H)  4 10C(B  X.Y.H) 

4 10C(B2.X2,Y2,H2>  4 1SBOXIB2)  4 NOT(  EX!STS(83)  4 UPON(B3.B2>  ) 

->  LOC(M,X2,Y2,H)  4 tOC(0,X2,V2,H2. 1)  4 L/PON<B,B2)  4 NEGAT£(J,2,3). 


I 

15  Pl-1  -PUSH  4 STACK- 

USING  (PUSHTO  MNK-1  BXl-l  7 8 5 5)  (LOC  MNK-1  781)  (LOC  BXl-l  7 8 1) 

(IOC  BX3-1  5 5 1)  (ISBOX  BX3-1) 

((B  BXl-l)  (82  BX3-1XH  1)(H2  1)  (M  MNK-1)  (X  7)  (X2  5)  (Y  8) 

(Y2  5» 

INSERTING  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BXl-l  5 5 2)  (UPON  BXl-l  BX3-1) 

(NOT  (PUSHTO  MNK-1  BXl-l  7 8 5 5))  (NOT  (LOC  MNK-1  7 8))) 

(NOT  (LOC  BXl-l  7 8 t)> 

( SMPX 

( PI  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BXl-l  5 5 2)  (LOC  8X1-1  7 8 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  7 8 1)  J 

[ P2  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BX1-!  5 5 2)  (PUSHTO  MNK-I  BXI-1  7 8 5 5) 

(LOC  BXl-l  7 8 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  7 8 1)) 

( C2  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BXl-l  5 5 2)  (LOC  BXl-l  7 8 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  7 8 1)) 

( PI  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BXl-l  5 5 2)  ) 

[ P3  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BXl-l  5 5 2)  (UPON  BXl-l  BX3-1) 

(PUSHTO  MNK-1  8X1-1  7 8 5 5)  (LOC  BXl-l  781)) 

( Cl  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BXl-l  5 5 2)  (IOC  BXl-l  7 8 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  7 8 1)) 

( R2  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BXl-l  5 5 2)  (LOC  BXl-l  7 8 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  7 8 0 ) 

1 Nl  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BXl-l  5 5 2)  (LOC  BXl-l  7 8 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  7 8 1)) 

( Cl  (LOC  MNK-l  5 5 1)  (LOC  BXl-l  5 5 2!  (UPON  BXl-l  8X3-1)  (LOC  BXl-l  7 8 1) 

(LOC  MNK-1  7 8 1)) 

l HI  (IOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  'LOC  BXl-l  5 5 2)  (LOC  BXl-l  7 8 !)  (LOC  MNK-1  7 8 0 ) 

[ G2  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BXl-l  5 5 2)  (LOC  BXl-l  7 8 1)  (LOC  MNK-l  7 8 1)) 

) 
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EXAMINING  R1  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (IOC  BXl-l  5 5 2>R1/TRY 
EXAMINING  P2  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BXl-l  5 5 2>P2 
EXAMINING  C2  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BXl-l  5 5 21C2/TRY 

I 

10  C2-2  XL  (MB  UP  N* 

USING  (CLIMBUP  MNK-I  5 5 2)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (1SMONKEV  MNK-1)  (LOC  BXl-l  B 5 2) 
(1SBOX  BXl-J) 

<(B1  . BXl-l)  (H  1)  (HI  2)  (M  MNK-1)  (X  5)  (Y  5)) 

INSERTING  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 3)  (UPON  MNK-1  BXl-l)  (NOT  (CLIMBUP  MNK-1  5 5 2)) 

(NOT  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 D) 

( SMPX 

[ G2  (LOC  MNK-l  5 5 3)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BXl-l  5 5 2)  (LOC  BXl-l  7 8 1) 

(LOC  MNK-1  7 8 1)  J 

t Ml  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 3)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BXl-l  5 5 2)  (LOC  BXl-l  7 11) 

(LOC  MNK-1  7 8 1)) 

l Cl  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 3)  (UPON  MNK-1  BXl-l)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BXl-l  5 5 2) 
(UPON  8X1-1  BX3-1)  (LOC  BXl-l  7 8 1)  (LOC  MNK-1  7 8 1)] 

[ N1  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 3)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BXl-l  5 5 2)  (LOC  BXl-l  7 8 1) 

(LOC  MNK-1  7 8 1)) 

( R2  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 3)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BXl-I  5 5 2)  (LOC  BXl-l  7 8 1) 

(LOC  MNK-1  7 8 1)) 

t G1  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 3)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BXl-l  5 5 2)  (LOC  BXl-l  7 8 1) 

(LOC  MNK-1  7 8 1)) 

{ P 3 (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 3)  (UPON  MNK-1  BXt-1)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BXl-l  5 5 2) 
(UPON  BXl-l  BX3-1)  (PUSHTO  MNK-1  BXl-l  7 8 5 5)  (LOC  BXl-l  781)) 
f PI  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 3)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 1)  (LOC  BX1-)  5 5 2)  J 
t C2  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 3)) 

( PI  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 3)) 

I P2  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 3)]) 

EXAMINING  G2  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 3)  (LOC  8X1-1  5 5 2)G2 

EXAMINING  HI  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 3)  (LOC  BXl-l  5 5 2>H1/TRY 

EXAMINING  Cl  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 3)  (UPON  MNK-1  BXl-l)  (IOC  BXl-l  5 5 2) 

(UPON  BXl-l  BX3-DC1 

EXAMINING  N!  (LOC  MNK-I  5 5 3)  (LOC  BXl-l  5 5 2)Nt 

EXAMINING  R2  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 3)  (LOC  BXl-l  5 5 21R2/TRY 

EXAMINING  Gl  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 3)  (LOC  BXl-l  5 5 2)G1 

EXAMINING  P3  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 3)  (UPON  MNK-1  BXl-l)  (LOC  BXl-l  5 5 2) 

(UPON  BXl-l  BX3- 1 )P3 

EXAMINING  PI  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 3)  (LOC  BXl-l  5 5 2>P1 
EXAMINING  C?  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 3>C2 
EXAMINING  R1  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 3)8) /TRY 


Finally)  the  monkey  is  at  the  proper  height  for  reaching  the  bananas,  and  he  does 
the  appropriate  thing. 

Rli  ’REACH  REACHFOR(M,B)  * LOC(M,X,V,H)  A 10C(B,X,Y,H)  A HUNGPY(M) 

•>  EATS(M,B>  A NEGA7£(ALL,-2), 


I 

17  Rl-1  "REACH." 

USING  (REACHFOP  MNK-1  BAN-1)  (LOC  MNK-1  5 5 3)  (LOC  BAN-1  5 5 3)  (HUNGRY  MNK-1) 
MB  BAN- 1 ) (H  3)  (M  MNK-I)  (X  5)  (Y  5)) 

INSERTING  (EATS  MNK-1  BAN-1)  (NOT  (REACHFOR  MNK-1  BAN-1)) 

(NOT  (LOC  BAN-1  5 5 3))  (NOT  (HUNGRY  MNK-1 )) 

( :SMPX 
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( P2  (IOC  MNK-1  5 5 3))) 
EXAMINING  P2  (LOC  MNK-I 


5 5 3)P2 


The  following  gives  the  entire  Working  Memory  contents  at  the  end  of  the  run,  plus 
some  run  statistics. 

EATS  (MNK-I  BAN- 1) 

HVAL  (BX1-I  3)  (BX2-1  4)  (BX3-1  5) 

IN1T  (PB-1) 

ISBANANAS  (BAN- 1) 

ISBOX  (BXI-I)  (BX2-1)  <6X3- 1) 

ISMONKEY  (MNK-I) 

LOC  (BX1-1  5 5 2)  (BX2-1  7 8 1)  (BX3-1  5 5 1)  (MNK-1  5 5 3) 

UPON  (BX1-1  BX3-1)  (MNK-1  8X1-1) 

ISMONKEY  (MNK-1) 

EATS  (MNK-1  BAN-1) 

TOP  LEVEL  ASSERT  NIL 

RUN  TIME  195  SEC 


EXAM 

TRY 

FIRE 

WMACT 

E/F 

in 

T/F 

57 

32 

17 

74 

335 

1 78 

118 

0 342 

0810 

1.15 

0264 

SEC  AVG 

48  INSERTS  28  OELETES  2 WARNINGS  8 NEW  OBJECTS 
MAX  SMPX LENGTH  1 1 

CORE  (FREE  FULL)  <10880  883)  USED  (758 . 27) 

ACTS  SETUP  (MONKEY  LSP)  SAVEPS  (CLOSEO  (MONKEV  EXP);  MONC  RUN  SMPXEMPTY 
SMPXEMPTY 

TRACE 

<11-1  HI- 1 Gl-1  R2-1  Nl-1  G 1-2  P2-1  C2-1  R2-2  Nl-2  G2-1  Cl-I  Gl-3  P 3-1  PI-1 
C2-2  R 1 - 1 ) 

FIRED  12  OUT  OF  12  PRODS 


The  overall  control  of  this  run  was  achieved  through  the  command  (CMD)  file  MONC, 
loaded  as  a result  of  the  DCMD  declaration  in  the  program  (see  Section  C.4).  The 
contents  of  MOf\IC  are: 

CVCLECMDS  '((DUMP)  (DUMPO  ISMONKEY  EATS)) 
tTERMCMDS  ’((PERFEVAL  T)  (ERASE  T)) 

DEBUG T 
DISPDEPTH  99 

The  first  line  gives  the  :CYCLECMDS  used  in  the  run.  These  are  executed  each  time  the 
:SMPX  becomes  empty,  and  allows  the  user  to  cycle  again  without  saying  RUN,  after 
executing  the  commands.  The  commands  cause  display  of  the  whole  Working  Memory,  plus 
the  display  of  two  predicates  that  are  important  for  the  run.  The  :TERMCMDS  tell  what  to 
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do  when  NIL  Is  typed  to  the  prompt  for  TOP  LEVEL  ASSERT.  The  results  of  those 
commands  are  at  the  end  of  the  run  above.  The  last  two  commands  set  the  .-DEBUG  switch, 
for  detection  of  conflicts,  and  the  display  depth  for  :SMPX 


C.2.  Concluding  comments  on  the  example 

There  are  several  interesting  features  of  this  program,  and  Psnlst  programs  In 
general,  that  should  be  emphasized: 

a.  The  Working  Memory  is  large  (compared  to  other  PS  architectures), 
but  :$MPX  provides  a focus  for  the  processing,  acting  as  an  attention 
mechanism. 

b.  The  conditions  of  the  Ps  are  mutually  exclusive.  This  means  that  In 
order  to  add  Ps,  closely  related  conditions  must  be  consulted  Also, 
when  a P is  split  into  two  (cf.  Gla  above),  both  halves  have  longer 
LHSs. 

c.  The  stack  implementation  of  :SMPX  gives  a depth-first,  goal-stacking 
organization.  We  saw  in  P G2  how  explicit  re-assertion  of  an 
element  already  in  Working  Memory  brings  it  to  a higher  stack 
position,  which  adds  flexibility. 

d.  Flow  of  control  in  the  program  is  dependent  on  the  content  of  the 
Working  Memory,  on  the  changes  made  to  it,  and  on  the  order  of 
those  changes.  Rarely  does  one  P signal  a single  other  P;  rather,  e 
s’gnal  is  emitted  to  a set  of  Ps,  and  the  condition  of  the  Working 
Memory  relative  to  the  LHSs  of  the  receivers  determines  which  one 
makes  use  of  the  signal  This  is  analogous  to  emitting  a goal  and 
letting  a variety  of  methods  decide  whether  to  work  on  it. 

There  is  one  prominent  characteristic  of  this  example  that  is  atypical  of  Psnlst  PSs. 
Every  time  there  was  a change  in  the  LOC  instances,  an  :SMPX  entry  was  made  for  each  P 
in  the  system.  Ordinarily,  a predicate  of  such  universal  usage  is  declared  to  be  a non- 
fluent, to  prevent  this  heavy  loading  of  :SMPX  (consequences  of  changes  made  tc  a non- 
fluent are  not  explored,  and  no  SMPX  entries  ere  made  for  such  change').  The  declaration 
was  left  out  in  order  to  avoid  complications  in  the  illustration  of  the  :$MpX  processing.  It 
is  also  the  case  that  LOC  was  a key  instance  for  at  least  one  match,  leading  iO  the  firing  of 
P3,  But,  in  fact,  the  system  works  the  same  way  with  LOC  as  a non-fluent,  because  the 
LOC  as  used  above  causes  pre-mature  examination  of  P3,  remova!  of  its  :$MpX  entry,  and 
then  addition  of  another  :SMPX  entry,  thus  cancelling  out  the  H effects  T,'e  pre-mature 
examination  resulted  in  the  loss  from  :SMPX  of  the  PUSHTO  goa  and  the  change  in  location 
in  a sense  jarred  the  memory  of  the  monkey  to  bring  the  PUSHTO  into  the  match  process. 
In  general,  in  cases  where  such  pre-mature  examination  s unavoidable,  use  mus'  be  made 
of  explicit  remember -goal  markers,  which  cause  a P to  fire,  inserting  a new  inca'nation  of 
the  goal  marker.  Such  cases  are  rare,  and  thp  :SMpX  stacking  regime  usually  suffices  to 
hold  goals  ir>  the  wings  until  conditions  are  right. 
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C.3.  A note  on  reading  productions 

In  trying  to  determine  the  intent  of  a P,  there  are  a few  heuristics  that  may  help. 
Each  P has,  in  general,  one  principal  idea  or  piece  of  Knowledge.  This  is  its  essential 
action,  and  can  be  obtained  by  looking  at  the  first  few  conjuncts  in  its  LHS  and  RH$.  For 
instance,  in  Nl,  the  P that  represents  what  happens  when  the  monkey  needs  a box  to 
reach  some  high  place,  the  first  three  LHS  conjuncts  can  be  combined  with  the  first  two 
RHS  conjuncts  to  get  the  principal  idea  of  the  P,  that  the  monkey  goes  to  the  box  and 
pushes  it  to  a location  under  the  place. 

Nli  “NEEDS  BOX"  =•■  NEEDBOX(M,X,Y,HN)  1 ISBOX(B)  * 10C(B,X2,Y2,H) 

->  GOTO(M,X2,Y2)  & PUSHT0(M,B1X2.Y2.X>Y)  . i 

The  other  LHS  conjuncts  only  elaborate  the  necessary  side  conditions  and  the  remainder 
of  tne  RHS  gives  secondary  actions  and  peripheral  updating. 

How  it  helps  to  have  the  mam  conjuncts  requires  a more  detailed  explanation.  Each 
predicate  is  given  a meaning  (see  Section  C.5),  a proposition  that  relates  its  arguments 
to  each  other.  Conjuncts  with  shared  variables  result  in  extending  and  merging  the 
relations  between  arguments.  In  addition,  the  contrast  between  LHS  and  RHS  enters  in, 
namely  in  establishing  "before"  and  "after"  properties.  For  instance,  in  Nl,  the  first  RHS 
conjunct  shares  variables  with  the  first  and  third  LHS  conjuncts  in  a way  that  also 
interacts  with  the  LHS-RHS  meaning  to  arrive  at  the  "monkey  goes  to  the  box"  part  of  the 
principal  idea.  To  summarize,  the  main  trick  hero  is  to  look  at  both  LHS  and  RHS 
simultaneously  rather  than  attending  too  soon  to  the  side  conditions  in  the  LHS. 
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C.4.  Program  listing 


BEGIN  t PS  FOR  MONKEV  AND  BANANAS  1 

EXPR  MONKEYO.  BEGIN  DCMD(MONC). 

HI;  •HUNGRY-  HUNGRY(M)  4 ISMONKEV(M)  4 ISBANANAS(B)  * LOC<B,X,Y,H) 

•>  GOTO(M,X,Y)  4 K£ACHFOR(M,B>, 

Gli  “GOTO  OK"  GOTO(M.X.Y)  & LOC(M,X2.Y2,H)  4 SATISFIES(H,H  EO  O 
->  LOC<M,X,Y,H)  4 NEGATEfALLI. 

G2i  “GOTO  CLIMB'  GOTO'M.X.V)  4 LOC'M,X2,Y2,H>  4 SATJSF|ES(H,H  ’.GREAT  1) 

->  CLIMBDOWN(M)  4 GOTO!M,X,Y), 

Cl;  "CLIMB  DOWN"  CLIMBDOWN'M)  4 LOC(M.X,Y,H)  4 UPON(M,B)  4 ISBOX(B)  4 ISMONttY(M) 

->  LOC(M,X,Y,l)  4 N£GAT£(1,2,3>; 

C2.  "CLIMB  UP  N-  CL!MBUP(M.X,Y,H1)  4 LOC(MXY.H)  4 ISMONKEV(M) 

4 LOC(Bl,X,Y,Hl)  4 ISBOX(Bl) 

->  LOC<M,X,Y,Hl.l)  4 UPON(M.Bl)  4 NEGAT£(1,2), 

Rli  "REACH  • REACHFOR(M,B>  * LOC(M,X,Y,H)  4 10C(B,X,Y,H)  4 HUNGRY(M) 

•>  EATS(M.B)  4 NEGATE(ALL,-2) 

R2;  'REACH  REACHEOP(M.B)  4 LOC(M,X,Y,H»  4 LOC(B,X,Y,H2)  4 SATISFIES2(H,H2,H  7.LESS  H2) 

4 NOF(  EXtSTSWN 1 4 CUM3UP(M,X,Y,HN)  ) 

•*  NE£DBOX(M,X,Y,H)  4 NEGATEU), 

Nil  -NEEDS  BOX"  NEEOBOX(M.X.Y.HN)  4 ISBOX(B)  4 LOC(B.X2,Y2,H>  4 NOT(  VEQO<,X2)  4 VE0CY.Y2)  ) 
4 HVAKB.V)  4 ISBANANASIB2)  4 NOT(  EXISTS(B3)  4 UP0N(B3,8>  I 
4 MOTT  EXISTS(B3,X3.Y3,H?1V3)  4 HVAUB3V3!  4 NOT(  V£Q(X2,X3)  4 VEQ(Y2,Y3)  ) 

4 SAT1SF!ES2(V,V3,V3  ’.GREAT  V)  4 NOT<  EXISTS(BA)  4 UP0N(B4,B3>  ) ) 

•>  GOTO(M,X2,V2)  4 PUSHT0(M.B,X2,Y2,X,Y)  4 CLIMBUP(M,X,Y,HN)  4 REACHFOR(M.B2)  4 NEGATE(l); 

PI l ’PUSH  4 STACK"  PUSHTO(M,B.X,Y,X2,Y2)  4 LOC(M.X.Y.H)  4 LOC(8.X,Y,H> 

4 LOC(B2,X2,Y2,H?>  4 ISBOX(82)  4 NCT(  EXI5TS(83)  4 UP0N(B3.B2)  ) 

•>  tOC(M,X2,V2,H)  4 LOC(B,X2,Y2  H2.1)  4 UPON(B,B2)  4 NEGATEL  1,2.3), 

P2i  "PUSH  ONLY"  PUSHTO(M,B,X,Y,/2,V2)  4 10C(M,X,Y,H)  4 lOC<e,X,Y,H) 

4 NOT(  EX1STS(B2,H2>  4 LOC(B2,X2,Y2,H2)  4 !SBOX(B2)  ) 

->  LOC<M,X2,Y2,H)  4 !.OC(B.X2,Y2,H>  4 NEGATE(All), 

P3.  -UNSIAGK  BEFORE  PUSH"  PUSHTO(M,B,X,Y.X2,Y2>  4 LOC(M,X,Y,H>  4 tOC(B,X,V,H2>  4 UPON(B,B2) 

->  PUSHTO(M,B.X,Y,X2,V2>  4 LOClBXY.l)  4 NEGATE(3,fl); 

Hi  -INIT  1 ’ INIT(P) 

->  EXISTS!MNK,BAN  BX1.BX2  3X3)  4 LOCfMNK.1  1,1)  4 LOCfBAN  5, S 3) 

4 100(8X1,7,8,2)  4 L0C(BX27.R  1)  4 UP0NIBX1.BX2)  4 L0C(BX3A6,1) 

4 ISMONKEV(MNX)  4 ISBANANAS(BAN)  4 ISBOX(BXl)  4 ISB0X(BX2)  4 [$30X(BX3> 

4 HVAL(BX1,3)  4 HVALI8X2.A)  4 HVAL(BX3,5), 

END;  END 
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C.5.  Cross-reference  and  meanings  tor  predicates 


CLIMBDOWN(m)  - monkey  m it  to  die*  down  from  torn  elevated  object  (ft  box) 
LHSUSES  Cl 
RHSUSES  G2  -Cl 

CLIMBUP(m,x,y,h)  - monkey  i«  to  climb  up  to  height  h ft  co-ordinetff  <*,y» 
LHSUSES  C2 
NESTEOL  R2 
RHSUSES  -C2  Nl 

EATS(n\bn)  - monkey  m tttf  bn  (to  our  ceee,  bintnet) 

RHSUSES  Rl 

GOTO(m,x,y)  - monkey  if  to  (o  to  eo-ordmetet  <x,y> 

LHSUSES  Gl  G2 
RHSUSES  HI  -Gl  G2  Nl 
HUNGRY(m)  - m it  hungry 
LHSUSES  Hi  Rl 
RHSUSES  -Rl 

HVAl(bx,n)  - bx  htt  heuriflic  vtlue  n,  which  order*  how  object*  *re  choeen. 

LHSUSES  Nl 
NESTEOl  Nt 
RHSUSES  11 

INlT(p)  - mitielire  problem  p i*  * dummy 
LHSUSES  11 

lSBANANAS(bn)  - bn  if  • bunch  of  b»n*n**. 

LHSUSES  HI  Nl 
RHSUSES  11 

ISBOX(bx)  - b*  if  t box 
LHSUSES  Cl  C2  Nl  PI 
NESTEOL  P2 
RHSUSES  11 

ISMONKEV(m)  -minn.  -ey 
LHSUSES  HI  Cl  C2 
RHSUSES  II 

LOC(o,*,y,h)  - object  o it  loceted  *t  co-ordmete*  <x,y>,  height  h 
LHSUSES  HI  Gl  G2  Cl  C2  Rl  R2  N)  PI  P2  P3 
NESTEOL  P2 

RHSUSES  Gl  -Gl  Cl  -Cl  C2  -C2  -Rl  Pi  -PI  P2  -P2  P3  -P3  11 
NEEDBOX(m.x,y,h)  - monkey  need*  to  move  • box  to  <x,y>,  height  h 
LHSUSES  Nl 
RHSUSES  R2  -Nl 

PUSHTO(m,b«,xl,y  I,«2,y2)  - monkey  m it  to  puth  box  bx  from  <xl,yl>  to  «*2,y2> 
LHSUSES  PI  P2  P3 
RHSUSES  Nl  -PI  -P2  P3 

REACHFOR(ov,bnl  - monkey  m i*  to  rttch  for  benene*  bn 
LHSUSES  Rl  R2 
RHSUSES  HI  -Rl  -R2  Nl 
UPONto.bx)  - o i»  upon  box  bx 
LHSUSES  Cl  P3 
NESTEOL  Nl  PI 
RHSUSES  -Cl  C2  PI  -P3  11 
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Syntactic  meta-variables  are  in  lower  case.  The  suffix  "-x-list"  refers  to  a list  of  one 
or  more  of  the  entities  specified  by  the  part  of  the  variable  before  the  first  separated 
by  the  delimiting  character  or  grammar  entity  at  the  position  V‘;  for  instance  "argument-, - 
list"  is  a list  of  argument’s,  separated  by  Alternatives  in  the  grammar  are  separated 
by  separates  definition  from  what  is  being  defined,  if  the  definition  is  a formal 

definition;  for  informal  ones,  "is"  is  used.  Optional  sequences  are  enclosed  by  "["  and 
The  order  of  definition  of  the  grammar  variables  is  depth-first  by  the  line  of  first 
appearance,  and  within  lines,  left-to-right.  That  means,  as  the  definitions  proceed,  the 
most  recently-mentioned  variables  get  defined  next,  with  others  before  them  stacked  up 
for  later  definition,  in  a last-in  first-out  order  except  that  the  stack  removal  follows  left- 
to-right  order  within  definitions. 


system 

supercomment 


define 

oldid 

ident 


newid 

module 

modulename 

declare 

declareword 

identpair 

prod 

prodname 

comnt 

string 

orchar 


Ihs 

Ihsconj 

Ihspredarg 

Ihsspecial 

Ispecarg 


var 

exp 


BEGIN  [ define-;-list  ; ] module-;-list  END. 
is  a comment  that  may  be  inserted  anywhere,  and  is 

enclosed  in  7.’s  ; the  7.  character  may  not  be  used  singly 
elsewhere,  even  in  identifiers  or  inside  pairs  of  "’s 
DEFINE  oldid  newid 
ident 

is  a string  of  characters,  where  a character  can  be 
a letter,  a digit,  :,  !,  or  ? followed  by  anything; 
the  first  character  of  an  ident  cannot  be  a digit; 
examples:  II  :VAR?-3  Fire!  X7.PROC  ?*QUO  ?95K 
ident 

EXPR  modulename  ( ) ; [ declare-;-list  ; ] prod-;-list  ; END 
ident 

:■  declareword  ( identpair-, -list  ) 

REQUIRE  | NONFLUENT  | DCMD  | PSMACRO 

ident  | ’ ( ident  . ident  ) 

prodname  ; [ comnt  orchar  ] Ihs  arrchar  rhs 

ident 

" string  " 

is  a string  of  characters,  except  " and  7. 

is  a character  or  DEFINE’d  ident  that  stands  for  OR; 

OR  itself  could  be  used;  common  practice  is  to  use  ::  ; 
the  ascii  character  for  OR  is  37  (octal),  which 
prints  as  SOS  ?8  or  T«- 
Ihsconj-andchar-list 

:«  Ihspredarg  | notchar  Ihspredarg  | notchar  ( nestedconj  ) 

| psmacrocall 

:*•  Ihsspecial  ( Ispecarg-, -list  ) | pred  ( var-, -list  ) 

SATISFIES  | SATISF1ES2  | S AT ISFIES3  | VNEQ  | VEQ 
is  a var  or  exp,  depending  on  the  particular 

special:  VNEQ  and  VEQ  take  two  var  arguments; 
the  three  SATISFIES’s  take  one,  two,  and  three  var 
arguments,  followed  by  one  argument  which  is  an  exp 
:■  ident 

is  an  Mlisp  expression  or  a quoted  Lisp  expression 
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pred 

notchar 

nestedconj 

exists 

andchar 

psmacrocall 


arrchar 


rhs 

rhsconj 


varexp 

negargs 

posint 

negint 

rhsspecial 

rspecarg 


{see  the  notes  following  the  grammar) 

:■  ident 

is  NOT  or  ascii  character  5 (may  be  DEFTNE’d  otherwise) 
exists  andchar  Ihs  | Ihsconj  andchar  Ihs 
EXISTS  ( var -,-list  ) 

is  AND  or  & or  ascii  character  4 (may  be  DEFINE’d  otherwise) 
is  a call  on  a user-deiined  psmacro;  it  must  return 
a value  with  the  format  of  an  LHS  or  RHS, 
depending  on  where  it  occurs 
is  a character  or  DEFINE’d  ident  that  stands  for  OR; 

OR  itself  could  be  used;  a modified  Mlisp  (PSNPRE)  is 
required  to  be  able  to  use  "*>>"  (which  appears  in  the 
Ps  in  this  and  other  documents); 
ascii  37  (octal)  is  OR,  printing  as  SOS  ?8  or  t*- 
:■  rhsconj-andchar-list 

:■  pred  ( varexp-, -list  ) | notchar  pred  ( varexp-, -list  ) 

| exists  | NEGATE  ( negargs  ) 

| rhsspecial  ( rspecarg-, -list  ) | psmacrocall 
var  | exp 

:-  posint-, -list  | ALL  j ALL  , negint-, -list 
is  a positive  integer 
is  a negative  integer 

DEIAYEXPND  | ADDPROD  | REPPROD  | REPLHS  i REP  RHS 
| REPCOMNT 

is  a varexp-, -list  ; the  number  of  varexp's  depends 
on  rhsspecial  : 1,  5,  4,  2,  2,  2,  respectively 


> 


The  following  gives  the  meanings  for  declareword’s,  Ihsconj’s,  Ihsspecial's,  rhsconj’s, 

EXISTS,  NEG.ATE,  and  rhsspecial’s. 

REQUIRE  causes  the  modules  whose  names  are  arguments  to  be  loaded  automatically 
whenever  the  module  containing  the  declaration  is  loaded  (by  LOADPS,  the  PS 
load  function).  Extension  EXP  is  assumed  for  those  files.  Example: 
REQUIRE(STUT,  STUCR)  causes  STUT.EXP  and  STUCR.EXP  to  be  loaded. 

NONFLUENT  causes  its  arguments,  which  are  assumed  fo  be  pred’s,  to  become  non-fluents, 
that  is,  when  changes  to  the  Working  Memory  are  made  on  these  pred’s,  no 
:SMPX  entry  is  created  for  following  up  any  consequences  of  those  changes. 
Example:  NONFLUENT(LEFTCF,  WORDEQ). 

DCMD  causes  its  argument  to  be  passed  to  the  function  CMD,  whenever  the  containing 
module  is  loaded  or  set  up  (LOADPS  or  SETUP  functions).  CMD  is  the  function 
which  reads  a command  file.  Example:  DCMDO(STUDWT.CMD)). 

PSMACRO  declares  its  arguments  to  be  PSMACRO  files;  they  are  read  immediately  on  being 
declared,  resulting  in  definition  of  the  functions  they  contain;  extension  MAC  is 
assumed.  The  format  of  the  files  should  be  Lisp  DEFPROP  format  or  its 
equivalent.  Example:  P$MACRO($TUDNM) 
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Ihsconj  specifies  a template  to  be  used  during  the  match  process  to  test  for  presence  or 
absence  of  an  instance  in  the  Working  Memory  As  each  Ihsconj  is  matched, 
variables  with  value  NIL  are  assigned  corresponding  values  from  the  matching 
instance.  The  Lisp  VALUE  property  is  used  for  this  binding.  A notchar 
preceding  a predarg  specifies  absence  of  a particular  instance,  that  is,  all 
variables  in  the  var-,-list  must  have  been  used  previously  in  the  LHS  and 
thereby  bound.  The  notchar  ( nestedconj  ) construct  can  be  used  to  specify 
absence  of  a more  complex  condition,  allowing  quantification  over  variables  via 
EXISTS  ( see  below  ),  and  otherwise  allowing  negation  of  a conjunction  of 
templates.  A match  is  attempted  on  whatever  is  inside  the  ()’s,  and  if  that  match 
fails,  the  main  match  continues. 

SATISFIES  tests  the  value  of  the  Mlisp  or  Lisp  expression  which  is  its  second  argument; 

the  match  is  allowed  to  continue  if  the  result  is  non-N!L.  The  first  argument  is  a 
variable  which  is  to  be  used  as  an  argument  to  the  expression  (it  also  explicitly 
appears  in  the  expression  to  be  evaluated,  of  course).  In  this  as  in  other  places, 
if  a QUOTEd  Lisp  expression  appears,  the  CADR  of  the  QUC  E expression  is 
evaluated.  This  allows  a user  to  express  expressions  either  in  Mlisp  or  in  Lisp. 
For  instance,  one  couid  say  SAT1SFIES(X,  NUMBERP  X)  or  SAT!$FIE$(X, 
’(NUMBERP  X))  with  the  same  result.  Another  special  feature  of  SATISFIES  (and 
the  other  Ihsspecials)  is  that  preceding  it  by  NOT  causes  the  interna!  result  to 
have  the  NOT  around  the  expression,  tor  instance  NOT  SATISFIES(N,  N ?*LESS  7) 
becomes  interna'ly  (SATISFIES  N (NOT  (*LESS  N 7))) 

SATISFIES2  is  similar  to  SATISFIES,  with  two  variables  declared  to  be  needed  for  the  third 
expression  argument.  Example:  SATISF!E$2(X,  V,  X ?*GREAT  Y)  or  SATISFIES2(X, 
Y,  ’(?»GREAT  X Y). 

SATISFIES3  takes  three  variables  and  an  expression,  for  instance,  SATISFIE$3(L,  M,  N,  N - 
L + M)  or  SATISFIES3(L,  M,  N,  ’(EQUAL  N (PLUS  L M))). 

VNEQ  compares  the  values  of  its  two  variables,  and  allows  the  match  to  continue  If  they 
are  different  (not  EQ).  Example:  VNEQ(C,  D). 

<r 

VEQ  compares  the  values  of  its  two  variables,  allowing  the  match  to  continue  if  they  are 
the  same  (EQ).  NOT  VEQ(X,  Y)  is  converted  internally  to  VNEQ(X,  Y).  NOT  VNEQ(C, 
D)  is  converted  to  VEQ(C,  D). 

EXISTS  is  used  in  nestedconj's  in  LHSs  to  declare  a set  of  variables  in  the  local  context  of 
the  nestedconj.  For  instance,  NOT<  EX!STS(A,  B)  & ...)  means  that  if  the  condition 
inside  the  NOT<  ...  ) is  true  for  some  values  for  A and  0,  then  the  match  is 
discontinued  When  that  nestedconj  is  encountered  in  the  match,  A and  B are 
assigned  the  value  NIL,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  extend  the  current  assignment 
to  variables  including  A and  B so  that  the  conjunction  inside  the  ()’s  is  satisfied. 
The  production  syntax-checking  functions  will  give  a warning  if  the  variables  of 
the  EXISTS  are  used  previously  ou'side  the  nestedconj  in  the  LHS  of  the  same 
prod  Also,  an  EXISTS  is  automatically  created  (with  warning)  if  a variable  inside 
• nestedconj  has  not  bet,,  declared  by  an  EXISTS  and  if  it  has  not  been  used 
outside  of  the  nestedconj  context. 
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rhsconj  is  used  to  specify  changes  to  be  made  to  the  Working  Memory,  based  on  values 
assigned  to  variables  during  the  match  to  the  LHS,  and  using  values  created  by 
EXISTS,  see  below.  A positive  conjunct  ( without  a notchar  ) is  an  addition  to 
the  Working  Memory  of  a specific  instance,  while  a negative  one  is  a deletion  of 
a specific  instance.  Note  that  the  Working  Memory  is  fully  explicit,  containing 
only  positive  instances. 

EXISTS  is  used  as  an  rhsconj  to  specify  that  new  objects  are  to  be  created  and  the 
objects  assigned  as  values  to  the  variable  arguments  of  the  EXISTS.  Those 
values  are  then  used  throughout  the  RHS  in  building  up  new  instances.  A 
warning  is  given  if  an  EXISTS  variable  is  used  in  the  LHS  of  the  same  prod. 
Also,  an  RHS  variable  not  used  in  the  LHS  or  in  an  EXISTS  is  automatically 
assumed  to  be  an  EXISTS  variable,  and  a warning  is  given.  The  objects  created 
are  based  on  the  names  of  the  variables,  for  instance,  EXISTS(MON,  BAN)  might 
create  the  constants  MON-3  and  BAN-5.  The  number  used  depends  on  how 
many  previous  objects  were  created  using  the  particular  variable  Internally  all 
EXISTS  in  an  RHS  are  combined  into  one  and  put  at  the  beginning  of  the  RHS. 

.<EGATE  is  an  abbreviation  for  NOT  of  those  LHS  conjuncts  referred  to  by  positive  numeric 
arguments,  counting  from  left  to  right  in  the  LHS.  The  count  also  includes 
entities  in  the  LHS  that  are  not  positive  conjuncts  (a  positive  conjunct  is  one 
that  is  not  preceded  by  NOT).  ALL  means  that  all  positive  LHS  conjuncts  are  to 
be  negated,  whereas  ALL  followed  by  negative  integers  means  ALL  BUT  those 
conjuncts  referred  to  by  the  negation  of  the  negative  integers  Warnings  are 
given  if  there  is  an  explicit  (using  integers)  attempt  negate  or  un-negate 
something  in  the  LHS  that  is  not  positive. 

DELAYEXPND  is  used  to  cause  delayed  expansion  of  a PSMACRO  Ordinarily  PSMACRO's  are 
expanded  at  SETUP  time,  thus  precluding  the  dependence  of  the  result  on  values 
known  only  at  run  time.  DELAYEXPND  allows  run-time  expansion  to  occur,  using 
values  assigned  to  variables  during  the  match  or  by  EXISTS  For  instance, 
suppose  STRINGINS  is  a PSMACRO  for  the  conversion  of  strings  from  an  external 
format  to  a list  of  conjuncts  forming  the  internal  representation.  Then 
STRING!NS(’(aa  bb  cc))  would  be  a SETU°-fime  conversion,  and  the  list  of 
conjuncts  would  be  permanently  substituted  for  the  occurrence  of  the 
STRINGINS  expression.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  wanted  *0  insert  the  ;n*ema’ 
representation  of  a string  that  is  computed  by  the  P,  one  rrvght  say, 
DELAYEXPND(STRINGINS(L)).  The  macro  STRINGINS  would  be  :a"ed  with  ! as 
argument  every  time  the  P fired,  with  possibly  a different  result  °ach  time 
DELAYEXPND  handles  correctly  the  occurrence  of  EXISTS  in  the  resu:t  c‘  macro 
calls. 

ADDPROD  has  five  arguments:  (p'Odname,  prec,  comnts,  Ihslist,  rhslist).  It  is  a primitive  for 
adding  a P named  prodname,  with  comnt  comnts,  LHS  Ihslist,  RHS  rhslist,  and 
preceding  P prec,  ( if  prec  is  not  a P,  prodname  is  taken  to  be  the  first  P 0* 
module  p ec).  ADDPROD  causes  assertion  of  (ADDPROD0  prodname) 

REPPROD(prodname,  comnts,  Ihslist,  rhslist,  means  replace  comnt,  t US  and  Rlf$  Of  P 
prodname  as  indicated;  asserts  (REPPRODP  prodname) 
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REPLHS(prodname,  Ihslist)  means  replace  LHS  of  prodname  as  indicated;  asserts  (REPLHSP 
prodname). 

REPRHS(prodname,  rhslist)  means  replace  RMS  of  prodname  as  indicated;  asserts  (REPRMSP 
prodname). 

REPCOMNT(prodname,  comnts)  means  replace  comnt  string;  asserts  (REPCOMNTP 
prodname). 

Additional  notes: 

nestedconj  pred’s  are  implicitly  locally  non-fluent,  i.e.,  Working  Memory  changes  don’t 
result  in  :SMPX  entries  for  those  Ps  containing  the  changed  pred’s  only  within 
the  nestedconj  context;  note  that  a nestedconj  must  have  more  than  one 
element. 

Mlisp  reference:  Mlisp,  by  D.  C.  Smith,  Stanford  AIM-135;  copies  are  available  at  CMU. 

Recourse  to  that  should  not  be  necessary  for  reading  programs,  or  for  writing 
simple  ones,  especially  if  study  is  made  of  existing  examples  of  PSs. 

Prefix  operators  that  are  known  to  Mlisp  need  not  have  parentheses  around  arguments, 
e.g.  NOONS  B,  CADR  X.  Binary  infix  operators  may  be  written  between  their 
arguments,  e.g.  A CONS  B,  X V,  W NCONC  0 CONS  S (that  Iasi  becomes  ( NCONC 
W (CONS  D S)>,  i.e.,  list-building  associates  right,  not  left  as  is  customary  for 
arithmetic  functions). 

Mlisp  reserved  words:  BEGIN  NEW  SPECIAL  END  IF  THEN  ALSO  ELSE  FOR  IN  ON  TO  BY  DO 
COLLECT  UNTIL  EXPR  FEXPR  LEXPR  MACRO  DEFINE  LAMBDA  OCTAL  WHILE  STR 
STRP  STRLEN  AT  CAT  SEQ  SUBSTR  PRINTSTR.  Also,  the  Mlisp  translator  may 
balk  if  standard  Lisp  functions’  names  are  used  in  what  it  sees  as  illegal 
contexts. 

Mlisp  expressions  are  very  similar  to  Algol,  with  the  feature  that  functions  used  are  Lisp 
functions.  For  instance,  + for  PLUS,  / for  QUOTIENT,  and  so  on.  Certain 
characters  have  special  meanings:  p for  APPEND,  <a,  b,  t>  for  (LIST  A B C);  ♦,  *, 
/,  »,  ♦-  with  standard  meanings;  logical  connectives  as  mentioned  in  the 

grammar  above;  square  brackets  are  used  for  list  accessing,  e.g.  a[3J  is  (CADDR 
a). 

quoted  Lisp  expressions  are  Lisp  s -expressions  preceded  by  ’,  e g ’(EQUAL  (PLUS  M N) 
(SUB1  L));  note  that  Mlisp  conventions  should  be  followed  when  including  those 
in  the  Mlisp  versions  of  systems,  namely,  special  characters  in  atoms  must  be 
preceded  by  ? i infernally  in  Psnlst,  the  ?’s  are  dropped  or  changed  to  /’s. 
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A.l.  System  architecture  and  production  format  ot  Psnlst 

A production  system  (PS)  is  a set  of  conditional  rules,  productions  (Ps),  that 
represent  changes  t?  a symbolic  model  of  a situation  along  with  conditions  under  which 
those  changes  are  to  be  made.  A production  system  architecture  (PSA)  provides:  a 
Working  Memory  (WM),  which  contains  symbol  structures  representing  the  dynamic  state 
of  the  situation  being  modelled;  a Production  Memory  (PM)  which  contains  the  Ps;  a 
particular  control  mechanism  known  as  the  recognize -act.  cycle,  by  which  Ps  are 
repeatedly  executed  or  fired  - a P that  is  recognized  to  have  its  condition  satisfied  with 
respect  to  WM  contents  is  fired  by  having  its  actions  performed,  whereupon  the  cycle  is 
repeated  using  the  new  contents  of  WM  (WM  is  updated  by  the  actions  of  the  P that  is 
fired);  and  a set  of  conventions  or  ordering  principles  by  which  a single  rule  may  be 
selected  from  the  set  of  rules  that  are  recognized  to  be  satisfied  by  the  contents  of  WM 
during  any  recognize-act  cycle. 

The  Psnlst  (PS  analyst)  is  a PSA,  as  follows.  WM  is  an  unordered  set  of  daia  items 
called  instances.  Each  instance  is  an  ordered  list  of  two  or  more  elements,  where  the  first 
element  is  a member  of  a set  of  constant  atoms  called  predicates,  and  where  succeeding 
elements  are  either  atoms  or  list  structures  * list  structures  however  ere  opaque,  the  r 
internal  structure  not  being  accessible  to  the  recognition  mechanism  of  the  PSA  Instances 
are  considered  to  be  grouped  together  in  the  WM  according  to  their  predicates  PM  is  a" 
unordered  set  of  Ps,  each  consisting  of  a left-hand-side  or  LH$  (the  condition  par'!  and  a 
right -hand-side  or  RHS  (the  action  part).  The  form  cf  LHSs  and  RHSs  will  be  discusseo 
beiow.  The  reccgnize-acf  cycle  consists  of  a match  of  the  LH$  to  WM,  resulting  in  bf.od  -v;s 
for  variables  contained  in  elements  of  the  IHS.  A firing  then  uses  those  bindings  to  create 
WM  instances  accord  ng  to  the  elements  of  the  RHS.  Two  features  of  the  match  are 
unusual.  First,  all  possible  matches  are  found,  and  a firing  occurs  immediately  for  each 
match.  That  is,  within  a single  recogotze-ect  cycle,  many  firings  of  the  same  poducton 
may  occur.  Second,  a match  must  include  at  least  one  data  instance  that  is  new  with 
respect  to  the  P that  is  matched,  where  new  is  defined  as  having  entered  WM  after  the 
previous  firing  of  the  P.  The  action  part  of  a recognize-act  cycle  consis’s  of  adding  or 
deleting  WM  instances,  and  ot  optionally  making  changes  to  PM  using  ADDPROP  end  other 
special  operators  explained  below. 

The  way  Psnlst  orders  satisfied  Ps  to  select  one  for  firing  (this  is  the  fourth  °SA 
component)  is  by  ordering  events  that  occur  during  the  action  part  of  the  recogr  ze  act 
cycle.  This  is  done  by  using  a stack  memory  that  records,  for  each  WM  change,  the  set  of 
Ps  that  miaht  become  satisfied  as  a result  of  the  change.  The  stack  memory  is  called 
:$MPX,  stack  memory  for  production  examinations.  More  recent  WM  changes  are  stacked 
on  top  of  older  ones,  so  that  Ps  satisfied  by  more  recent  changes  are  guaranteed  tc  e,  if 
satisfied,  before  Ps  using  older  changes.  The  order  of  recency  of  change'  with  p P firing 
are  determined  by  the  Order  of  conjuncts  within  the  P’s  RHS  This  ordering  princple 
leaves  two  selection  orders  unspecified:  if  more  than  one  P using  the  same  WM  change  is 
satisfied,  one  is  arbitrarily  chosen  to  fire  and  the  other  is  pushed  down  in  :SMPX  by  the 
changes  made  by  the  selectea  P;  if  a P fires  more  than  once  in  a recognize  act  cycle  (mo'e 
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than  one  match  is  found  for  the  P),  the  firings  are  done  in  an  arbitrary  order.  With 
respect  to  the  former  arbitrary  choice,  if  one  P is  to  be  selected  before  another  one  that 
uses  the  same  WM  change,  the  LHSs  of  the  two  Ps  must  explicitly  be  mutually  exclusive. 
That  is,  it  is  the  user’s  responsibility  to  distinguish  between  don’t-care  and  necessarily- 
. ordered  situations.  Given  the  :SMPX  mechanism  for  ordrring  P firings,  the  recognize-act 

cycle  can  be  summarized  as  follows:  a change  occurs  to  WM,  resulting  in  :5MPX  entries; 
starting  from  the  top  of  :SMPX,  Ps  are  matched  until  a P condition  is  found  to  be  satisfied; 
the  actions  of  the  satisfied  P are  executed,  resulting  in  stacking  up  new  entries  in  :SMPX; 
and  so  on. 

The  following  is  a Psnlst  production  that  appears  in  a PS  that  models  a hungry 
monkey  in  a room  with  some  bananas,  as  the  monkey  recognizes  its  hunger  and  tries  to 
reach  for  the  bananas. 

HI;  "HUNGRY"  ::  HUNGRY(M)  & ISMCNKEY(M)  & ISBANANAS(B)  & LOC(B,X,Y,H) 

->  GOTOtM.X.Y)  & REACHFOR(M,B); 

The  name  of  the  P is  HI,  its  comment  is  "HUNGRY",  and  the  remainder  of  the  P gives  the 
LHS  and  the  RHS,  sepapated  by  The  LHS  is  a conjunction  of  templates  for  WM 

elements;  each  template  is  a predicate  followed  by  a list  of  variables.  When  a match 
succeeds,  each  variable  is  bound  to  a specific  token  from  the  WM  instance  corresponding 
to  the  template  HI  would  match  a situation  in  which  the  instances  (ISMGNKEY  MNK-1), 
(HUNGRY  MNK-1),  (JSBANANAS  BAN-]},  and  (LOC  BAN-1  I-i  J-3  K-2)  are  present,  to 
produce  two  new  instances,  (GOTO  MNK-1  1-1  J-3)  and  (PEACHFOR  MNK-1  BAN-1), 
assuming,  say,  that  the  (HUNGRY  MNK-1)  instance  is  a new  one.  M is  bound  to  MNK-1,  B to 
BAN-1,  X to  I—  1 , and  so  on.  MNK-1  is  a token  for  the  monkey,  BAN-1  for  the  bananas  in 
the  room,  1-1  for  a spatial  location  along  the  X coordinate  axis,  and  so  on  The  GOTO  and 
REACHFOR  instances  become  instigators  of  further  action,  if  Ps  to  model  the  corresponding 
real  actions  exist  and  if  other  conditions  in  the  mode!  are  appropriate. 


A. 2.  Features  of  Psnlst  programs 

The  notation  for  Ps  in  Psnlst  is  a subset  of  the  Ml:sp  language,  or  rather  a special 
interpretation  of  Mlisp  expressions  (see  Mlisp,  by  D C.  Smith,  a Stanford  A!  Lab  report, 
available  at  CMU).  A PS  consists  of  one  or  more  modules,  each  of  which  is  represented  as 
an  MUsp  EXPR  consisting  of  a BEGIN  ...  END  block  Each  module  consists  of  optional 
declarations,  followed  by  a list  of  labelled  Ps.  A P is  simply  a disjunction  of  an  optional 
comment  string  and  two  conjunctions,  the  first  conjunction  being  the  LHS,  the  second,  the 
RHS.  A special  function  is  used  to  translate  these  conventions  into  the  format  used 
internally  by  Psnlst. 

The  following  presents  novel  syntactic  features  that  are  encountered  in  reading 
Psnlst  programs: 

7.  - the  Mlisp  comment  character;  text  between  2’s  is  ignored. 

* - used  to  quote  Lisp  S-expressions 

" - string  constant  delimiter  (for  instance,  Psnlst  comments) 

I - a semicolon  is  used  after  a P name  and  to  separate  Ps 

->  - this  symbol  separates  LHSs  of  Ps  from  RHSs 

A.2 
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::  - used  to  separate  Psnlst  comment  string  from  associated  LHS 

(is  DEFINE’d  to  be  OR) 

? - Mlisp  character-quote  character;  must  be  used  for  characters 

that  have  special  Mlisp  meanings.  For  instance,  V?-l 
is  an  identifier,  not  "V  minus  1". 

& - AND 

<>  - Mlisp  syntax  for  (LIST  ...  ),  the  Lisp  list-building  function 

© - Mlisp  syntax  for  Lisp  APPEND  function,  for  joining  two  lists 

Summary  of  notation  for  Ps: 

name  ; "comment"  ::  LHS  ->  RHS  ; 

The  following  comments  explain  other  special  features  of  Psnlst  programs,  but  only 
to  the  extent  necessary  for  easier  reading  of  the  programs.  Examples  of  these  features 
are  to  be  found  by  the  reader  in  specific  PSs. 

Macros;  certain  things  that  look  like  predicates  are  really  macros,  expanding  into  a 
sequence  of  predicates  with  arguments;  these  are  usually  expanded  at  load  time, 
by  user-defined  Lisp  programs. 

NOT  specifies  "absence  of"  when  it  precedes  LHS  conjuncts;  it  denotes  deletion  when  it 
precedes  RHS  conjuncts;  in  LHSs  it  may  also  precede  a nested  conjunction, 
NOT(  ...  ),  in  which  case  the  conjunction  is  matched  as  if  it  were  an  LHS,  and  if  it 
succeeds  the  LHS  match  fails;  these  negated  conjunctions  may  be  nested,  that  Is, 
they  may  contain  nested  conjunctions  (see  also  EXISTS,  below). 

NEGATE  is  a built-in  macro  that  specifies  which  of  the  LHS  conjuncts  are  to  be  negated  In 
the  RHS,  by  number,  or  by  using  ALL;  if  negative  integers  follow  ALL  as  an 
argument,  it  means  "ALL  but"  the  instances  specified  bv  the  negative  integers; 
for  instance,  NEGATEP)  would  stand  for  NOT  ISBANANAS(B),  in  the  above 
example. 

SATISFIES,  SAT1SFIES2,  SATISF1ES3  are  specal  predicates  for  testing  values  of  variables 
during  the  match,  using  Lisp  predicates;  the  numbers  2 and  3 are  the  number  of 
variable  arguments  (SATISFIES  takes  one). 

VEQ(x,y)  is  equivalent  to  SATISFlES2(x,y,x  tQ  y),  i.e.,  equality. 

VNEQ(x,y)  is  equivalent  to  SAT!SFIES2(x,y,x  NCQ  y),  i.e.,  inequality. 

Conjuncts  in  RHSs  may  use  arbitrary  expressions  as  arguments,  to  be  EVAL'd  es  Lisp 
expressions  during  the  P firing  process.  (Mlisp  includes  Algol-like  arithmetic 
expressions.) 

NONFLUENT(p)  declares  p to  be  a non-fluent,  that  is,  an  insertion  of  an  instance  of 
predicate  p into  the  Working  Memory  does  not  cause  any  Ps  to  be  matched  for 
possible  firings  keyed  to  that  insertion.  In  other  v.ords,  no  entry  is  made  to 
:$MPX  for  that  change. 

REQUIRE(a,b,c,.. ) declares  that  a,b,c,..  are  required  modules  of  the  PS  whose  main  module 
contains  the  declaration. 

PSMACRCKf  1 ,f 2,... ) declares  files  to  be  read  to  define  user  macros. 

DCMD(f  l,f2,.. ) declares  files  to  be  read  as  command  (CMD)  fdes. 

EXISTS  in  an  RHS  causes  creation  of  new  objects  whose  names  are  extensions  of  the 
arguments  of  the  EXISTS;  those  objects  are  then  used  in  the  remainder  of  the 
RHS  to  form  instances 

EXISTS  in  an  LHS  must  be  in  a nested  expression  of  tbe  form  N>.T(  ...  );  its  function  then  is 
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to  locally  declare  its  arguments  as  variables,  causing  them  to  be  initialized  to  NIL 
tor  the  match  that  follows,  within  the  ( ...  ). 

DELAYEXPNDfx)  where  x is  some  macro  call:  this  specifies  that  the  macro  is  not  to  be 
expanded  when  the  P is  inserted,  but  during  the  actual  firing  of  the  P;  this  is 
only  used  when  the  predicates  of  the  RHS  depend  on  values  not  known  until  run 
time;  it  can  not  appear  in  LH$s. 

ADDPROCKprod,prec,comnt,lhslist,rhslist):  primitive  for  adding  a P (named  prod)  with 
comment  comnt;  Ihslist  and  rhslist  are  lists  representing  new  LHS  and  RHS;  the 
prec  argument  is  either  a P name,  indicating  that  prod  is  to  be  placed  after  it,  or 
is  taken  to  be  the  name  of  a new  module  of  which  prod  is  the  first  Pi  ADDPROD 
causes  assertion  of  (ADDPRODP  prod). 

REPPROD(prod, comnt, Ihslist, rhslist):  replace  comment,  LHS,  and  RHS  of  prod  as  indicated; 
asserts  REPPRODP(prod). 

REPLHS(prod, Ihslist):  replace  LHS  of  prod  as  indicated,  asserts  REPLHSP(prod). 

REPRHS(prod, rhslist):  replace  RHS;  asserts  REPRHSP(prod). 

REPCOWNT(prod, comnt);  replace  comment  string;  asserts  REPCOMNTP(prod). 
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A.3.  Features  of  the  trace  output 

TOP  LEVEL  ASSERT  - the  initial  starting  assertion,  typed  by  user. 

! - a P fired 

number  following  ! - the  firing  was  the  number’th 
P-name  followed  by  then  number  - the  number’th  firing  of  the  P 
"string"  - the  comment  string  associated  with  the  P 
USING  ...  - instances  from  the  Working  Memory  used  in  matching  the  LHS 
(xxx  . yyy)  ...  - assignment  thal  was  made  for  the  match:  xxx  was  assigned  the  value  yyy, 
etc. 

INSERTING  ...  - the  insertions  and  deletions  made  by  the  RHS 

( :SMPX  ....  number  ) - a display  of  :SMPX  after  firing;  number  is  length  of  :SMPX;  each 
entry  is  enclosed  in  []’s 

EXAMINING  ...  - gives  the  name  of  the  P and  the  key  insertions  causing  the  examination 
/TRY  - means  that  a non-fast-fatl  examination  is  being  done;  fast-fail  is  a quick  check  on 
whether  any  positive  predicate  has  no  instances,  before  the  full-fledged  match 
is  tried  (formerly  /NFF) 

WARNING  ...  - appears  when  an  instance  is  inserted  or  deleted  but  was  already  present  or 
absent,  respectively 

*+  - appears  for  a warning  for  an  instance  insertion 
* — appears  for  a warning  for  an  instance  deletion 

If  the  RHS  included  ADDPROD,  REPPROD,  REPCOMNT,  REPLHS,  or  REPRHS,  a message  is 
printed  before  the  INSERTING  line. 

PSBREAK  comment  AT  ...  - a break  in  execution;  user  interactions  consist  of  commands  in 
()’s;  the  system  responds  with  output  dependent  on  the  command,  or  with  ok  ; 
(OK)  is  typed  by  the  user  to  resume  execution. 


The  above  appear  on  a full  :DVERBGS*A  or  :TVERB0S  ■ A trace;  the  following  are 
modifications  for  lesser  traces: 
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the  P-firing  message  is  all  on  one  line 

most  of  the  EXAMINING  message  disappears;  only  the  P name  remains;  if  /TRY  occurred, 
only  the  / appears  (in  case  of  verbosity  1,  not  even  P names  appear) 
most  of  the  WARNING  message  disappears  - only  the  *’s  remain 
the  USING  and  INSERTING  lines  disappear 
the  messages  from  ADDPROD  et  al  drop  out 
break  messages,  commands,  and  possibly  their  outputs  disappear 


After  execution,  typically  a DUMP  occurs  ( delimited  by  "DUMP"),  followed  by  the  output  of 
PERFEVAL; 

Run  time  for  the  present  RUN  invocation 
A small  table  of  figures: 

EXAM  is  the  number  of  examinations  of  Ps 

TRY  is  the  number  of  non-fast-fail  (/TRY)  examinations 

FIRE  is  the  number  of  P firings 

WMACT  is  database  (Working  Memory)  actions:  insertions  ♦ deletions 
E/F,  E/T,  T/F  give  ratios  of  the  first  three 

the  line  following  the  numbers  gives  an  average  time  figure  for  each  of  the 
relevant  numbers  in  the  preceding  line  (divides  total  run  time  by  each 
of  the  numbers) 

Detail  on  Working  Memory  changes;  "NEW  OBJECTS"  are  those  created  by  EXISTS 
Maximum  length  attained  by  :SMPX 

CORE  gives  current  available  LISP  core,  plus  amount  used  in  current  run 
:ACTS  - a list  of  the  major  actions  in  the  current  core-image 
TRACE  - a list  of  Ps  that  fired,  in  the  order  that  they  fired 
FIRED  x OUT  OF  ...  - gives  number  of  distinct  Ps  that  fired 
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This  appendix  and  the  next  one  are  files  that  are  kept  on  DSK:  on  the  CMU-lOA 
computer  under  account  [C410MR05].  This  chapter  is  not  intended  as  a reference  for  a 
Psnlst  user  - PsnRef.Doc  serves  that  purpose.  In  many  cases  the  files  mentioned  in  these 
appendices  are  not  on  DSK:,  but  are  kept  on  backup  tapes.  The  interested  reader  should 
request  the  author  by  mail  that  they  be  made  available  on  DSK:. 


Files  relevant  to  Psnlst  - Psnlst.HIp 

DSK:  - [C410MR05];  unless  otherwise  marked,  files  are  on  dectapes, 
namely,  MR05  MI2,  PS2,  SV2,  and  SV4  - file  DSK:  DTADIR  contains 
directories  for  those  tapes. 

Psnlst. Sav  runnable  core  image  for  the  interpreter  (DSK:) 
Psnpre.Sav  runnable  core  image  for  the  pre-processor  (DSK:) 
Psnlst.Doc  introduction  to  Psnlst 

Psnref.Doc  reference  manual  for  Psnlst 

Psnsho.Doc  a short  form  ot  Psnlst  documentation  for  non-users 
Psdoc.Tdo  minor  additions  to  system  and  documentation, 
updates  to  past  and  present  Psnref.Doc 
Pstask.Doc  current  set  of  complete  or  near -complete  P$s  (DSK:) 
PSMioc.Com  several  small  PSs  - see  Pstask.Doc 
Pstask.Tdo  set  of  tasks  under  consideration 
Psntst,  Psnts2,  Psnts3  command  files  which  constitute  a test  run 
for  debugging  Psnlst; 

- full  description  of  test  protocol  is  Psntst. Ale 

- outputs  from  past  trials  are  Psntst.tr7,  Psntst. Db? 
P&nlst.Alc  some  sample  allocations  of  core  for  P S’s 

- this  is  now  in  Psnmis.Com,  a combination  of  files, 
documentation  the  entire  documentation  for  the  system: 

Psnlst.Doc,  Psnref.Doc,  Psdoc.Tdo 

Lisp  1.6  (doc  room),  lisp  manual  (see  sys:  lisp.Doc) 

Mlisp  manual  (doc  room,  under  D.  C.  Smith) 

Lisp. Log,  lisp. Log  (minor  details  on  current  Lisp) 

CMU  Introductory  User’s  Manual 
PDP-10  Monitor  Reference  manuals 
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Appendix  C.  Tasks  to  Date 

Production  systems  in  PSNLST  - Pstask.Doc[C410MR05] 

UPOATED  22  July  76 


General  comments: 

1.  If  these  are  not  on  dskc  or  dskb,  search  file  DTADIR,  which  contains 
directory  listings  for  all  MR05  dectapes. 

2.  The  older  ones  will  not  necessarily  be  up  to  date  with  Psnlst. 

3.  Systems  are  given  in  chronological  order,  most  recent  first. 

A.  Naming  conventions: 

all  files  related  to  a system  have  names  with  the  same  first 
three  letters  as  the  main  system  name; 
the  extension  COM  stands  for  a combination  file;  if  the  file  is 
large,  then  it  is  the  main  source  program  plus  others! 
otherwise  it  contains  miscellaneous  related  files; 
extension  ALC  gives  core  allocations  for  typical  runs; 
extension  TRS,  TRI,  TRJ  give  behavior  traces  of  various  forms; 

<three  letters>XR.TRS  is  the  usual  name  of  the  cross-reference; 

<three  letters>C  and  extensions  of  that  are  command  (CMD)  files; 
extension  CTL  is  a batch  control  file; 

<three  letters  or  more>M  is  a PSMacro  file; 

DEM  stands  for  demonstration. 

5.  Psnlst.HIp  contains  pointers  to  Doc’s  and  other  system  files. 

WBLOX  + MJLIPW  - a blocks  problem-solving  system  similar  to  Winograd’s. 
KPKEG  - King  Pawn  King  EndGame. 

GP$R  - GPS  revisited  (Ernst  & Nowell,  69);  GPSTH  gives  extra  Ps  for 
Tower  of  Hanoi;  GPSMCO  & GPSMC1  give  two  versions  for 
Missionaries  & Cannibals;  GPSMK  is  Monkey  & Bananas. 

Miscellaneous:  PSMisc.Com  has  three  files  combined  on  it: 

CRYXYZ  is  a PS  to  solve  XX  ♦ YY  - ZYZ  (cryptarithmetic); 

Semnet.Mai  is  some  comments  on  puzzle-solving  and  semantic  nets; 
Resolu.Mai  is  comments  on  resolution  theorem-proving. 

TICTAC  - simple  TicTacToe,  based  on  Human  Problem  Solving  version. 
MONKEY  - Monkey  and  Bananas,  written  up  in  Psnlst. Doc. 

EPAM  - EPAM,  adds  Ps  to  represent  learned  nonsense  syllable  pairs. 

STERNB  - simple  Sternburg  task,  variable  size,  positive  response  bias. 

MlllPS  - extension  of  M1LISY,  the  CMU  mini-linguistic  system. 

STUDNT  - Bobrow’s  STUDENT,  for  solving  high  school  algebra  word  problems. 
BFGPH  - breadth-first  graph  search  (PSMacro  file  GRAPHM). 

PSPCTP  - PS  for  PC  TP,  a PLANNER  program  from  MIT. 

SEGMWT  - scan  English  input  and  segment  according  to  certain  words  that 
are  very  common,  deducing  parts  of  speech  (goes  with  STUDNM). 
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Programming  with  Production  Systems 


Abstract.  This  chapter  first  summarizes  the  production  systems  (PSs)  implemented  for  this 
thesis,  reviewing  their  contribution  to  knowledge  of  PSs,  their  contribution  to  knowledge 
of  tasks,  and  the  open  questions  that  they  raise.  Then  PSs  are  evaluated  with  respect  to 
a number  of  attributes,  among  which  are  practical  feasibility,  power,  overhead,  and 
architectural  flexibility  A taxonomy  of  control  is  used  to  highlight  the  power  and 
overhead  aspects.  Support  is  given  for  the  suitability  of  PSs  for  understanding  systems, 
by  evaluating  them  with  respect  to  a number  of  other  attributes,  with  emphasis  on 
modularity  and  openness.  A taxonomy  of  representation  is  developed  as  a means  for 
measuring  modularity,  suDporting  the  taxonomy  ot  control,  and  providing  openness  At  a 
more  abstract  level,  the  methodology  of  this  thesis  is  examined  for  its  central  themes.  A 
sketch  of  a theory  of  AI  programming  is  put  forward,  with  preliminary  support  drawn  both 
from  an  abstract  correspondence  to  P$s  and  from  the  satisfactory  concrete  realizations  of 
the  systems  as  PSs.  PSs  presently  have  some  defects,  believed  to  be  correctable,  and 
some  promising  features  to  be  explored,  and  are  at  a stage  of  development  where  serious 
applications  can  be  undertaken. 
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A.  Review  of  the  Body  of  the  Thesis 


A. l.  Review  and  summary  of  specific  implementations 

This  subsection  reviews  each  of  the  PSs  implemented,  emphasizing  the  nature  of  the 
task  performed,  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  program,  the  organization  and  unusual 
features  of  control  in  the  PS,  how  it  contributes  to  knowledge  about  PSs,  what  is  gained 
from  comparisons  to  other  implementations  of  the  program,  how  the  PS  contributes  to  task 
domain  knowledge,  disturbing  and  promising  features  of  the  PS,  and  open  questions. 
Motivations  and  general  references  for  tne  tasks  are  given  in  Chapter  I and  will  not  be 
repeated  here.  Each  chapter  starts  out  with  a more  detailed  description  of  the  task,  and 
includes  a fuller  set  of  references,  in  case  the  reader  needs  a brief  review  of  the  task 
beyond  the  sentence  or  two  given  here.  Certain  topics,  such  as  how  controi  is  achieved  in 
the  PSs,  will  be  avoided  in  the  following  brief  summaries,  and  treated  as  a whole  ;n  Section 

B.  Section  A. 2 summarizes  and  explains  a number  of  the  superficial  attributes  of  these 
PSs. 


Studnt.  This  PS  is  not  part  of  the  thesis,  and  has  been  presented  as  a separate, 
self-contained  study  of  PSs  Some  of  its  major  implications  have  already  been  discussed  in 
Chapter  I.  The  measures  and  other  discussion  of  this  chapter  will  be  applied  to  Studnt, 
however.  Studnt  takes  story  problems  stated  in  a restricted  natural  language  and 
translates  them  into  sets  of  linear  equations,  wnose  solution  is  the  solution  of  the 
problems.  Studnt  solves  a diverse  collection  of  27  problems,  applying  both  general 
parsing  methods  to  subdivide  sentences  into  algebraic  expressions  and  specific  tricks  and 
idioms  to  allow  identifications  to  be  made  between  variants  of  semantically  equivalent 
phrases.  The  primary  means  of  control  and  organization  is  a left-to-right  scan  of  a 
problem  statement,  applying  at  each  position  in  the  scan  all  of  the  appl  cable  id'Omatic 
transformations,  dictionary  classes,  and  other  operations.  Comparison  to  the  original 
program  for  this  task  shows  how  subroutines  and  other  k>nds  of  control  become  more 
data-driven  and  keyed  to  the  left-to-right  scan,  in  t-anslating  from  the  original  language  to 
PSs  Deta  Is  of  the  behavior  of  the  PS  make  some  contact  wdh  protocols  taken  of  human 
subjects  solving  similar  problems,  and  in  particular  the  Studnt  PS  is  readily  seen  as 
vorkmg  in  a problem  space,  a theory  of  behavior  used  in  other  human  prob'em  solving 
studies.  The  Studnt  PS  was  analyzed  in  detail  to  determine  its  knowledge  content  and  to 
study  how  that  knowledge  becomes  encoded  as  Ps  Tkat  analyses  showed  promising 
features  of  the  encoding  process,  and  provided  motivation  for  continuing  the  study  of  PSs, 
in  particular  for  the  purpose  ot  explomng  the  encoding  of  a wder  variety  ot  task 
knowledge 

Epam.  The  Epam  PS  is  a relatively  small  program  that  learns  nonsense-sy liable 
associations  by  incrementally  buiiding  up  a minimal  discrimination  network.  The  r-etwO'K, 
stored  infernally  as  a set  of  Ps  that  the  program  can  augment,  encodes  tests  that 
distinguish  the  various  stimulus  syllables  and  emit  memory  cues  The  memory  cues  are 
also  distinguished  by  the  network  to  provide  links  from  the  stimuli  tc  the  external^  -given 
response  syllables.  The  PS's  behavior  was  'ested  on  severil  ord  nary  seV  e‘  sydaMe 
pairs,  consisting  of  three,  seven,  and  nine  pa  pairs  rep  esenting  en 
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ordered  list,  with  the  response  syllable  of  each  pair  also  serving  as  a stimulus  for  another. 
It  exhibited  a number  of  the  phenomena  that  accompany  such  verbal  learning  in  humans 
and  in  previous  versions  of  Epam  by  other  researchers:  stimulus  generalization,  response 
generalization,  and  forgetting  (retroactive  inhibition).  (Epam  was  used  to  explore  using  a 
PS  to  build  a PS,  and  not  necessarily  to  imitate  past  work.)  The  learning  in  Epam  is  pre- 
defined and  rigid,  and  mistakes  occur  only  in  controlled  ways. 

The  PS  is  organized  functionally  (not  by  a structure  imposed  on  P Memory)  into  an 
executive  to  control  the  input  of  stimuli  and  the  output  of  replies  in  the  proper  sequence, 
and  to  control  the  other  parts  of  the  PS,  which  test  results  and  engage  in  corrective 
modifications  and  additions  to  the  network  Ps.  Epam’s  primary  contributions  to  PSs  are  its 
mode  of  representing  the  discrimination  network  and  its  exploration  of  operators  that  a PS 
architecture  should  include  to  allow  addition  and  modification  of  Ps.  Each  path  of  tests 
from  the  "top"  of  the  network  to  a terminal  that  produces  an  internal  memory  cue  or  a 
reply  is  encoded  as  a P,  with  the  maich  to  the  P’s  LHS  corresponding  to  the  traversal  of 
the  network.  This  representation  and  its  manipulation  is  important  because  it  is  a means 
to  storing  and  effectively  using  knowledge  about  specific  facts  of  all  kinds,  e.g.,  problem- 
solving knowledge  states,  objects  that  are  part  of  a world  model  (scenes,  faces,  etc.),  and 
linguistic  knowledge.  The  particular  mode  of  storage  emphasizes  its  accessibility  by 
recognition  of  a few  distinguishing  characteristics  in  a (possibly  partial)  description.  The 
results  with  respect  to  important  PS  operators  for  adding  and  modifying  Ps  will  be 
included  later  (Section  B 3).  Epam  also  brought  up  issues  with  respect  to  the 
architectural  alternatives  available  in  PSs  for  storing  information:  Working  Memory  versus 
P Memory.  Within  the  Epam  task,  it  is  auite  feasible  to  store  longer-term  jnfo,,mation, 
including  information  on  the  Ps  themselves,  as  Ps,  and  restrict  the  use  of  Working  Memory 
to  shorter-term  information  - a usage  that  corresponds  generally  to  current  PS  models  of 
human  information  processing.  The  PS  implementation  also  raises  some  purely  task- 
specific  questions  such  as  whether  to  include  general  tests  in  the  network  as  well  as 
specific  ones,  whether  to  make  use  of  possibly-erroneous  information  from  older  tests  in 
constructing  new  ones,  and  on  the  format  and  completeness  of  internal  memory  cues.  A 
tradeoff  occurs  in  Epam  between  being  able  to  examine  existing  P conditions  and  storing 
information  about  the  intent  of  a P in  some  other  form. 

The  Epam  PS  in  Psnlst  was  compared  to  another  version,  Waterman’s  EPAM2,  which 
is  coded  in  a PS  architecture  that  has  an  ordered  P Memory  and  an  ordered  Working 
Memory.  EPAM2  has  about  half  the  number  of  Ps  that  Epam  has,  and  this  difference  is 
accounted  for  in  part  by  the  use  Waterman  makes  of  the  ordering  between  the  Ps  his  PS 
adds  to  represent  the  network  - the  ordering  allows  old  Ps  simply  to  be  masked  out  by 
(placed  lower  in  precedence  than)  new  ones,  rather  than  having  to  modify  o'd  Ps  so  that 
they  are  consonant  with  new  ones  Though  a large  part  of  the  difference  between  the 
two  PSs  is  thus  due  to  using  order  in  adding  new  Ps,  a majority  of  the  difference  is  due  to 
task-related  design  features.  For  instance,  EPAM2  uses  two  distinct  networks,  one  for 
stimuli  and  one  for  internal  memory  cues,  whereas  Epam  makes  Ps  in  a single  net  serve 
both  purposes.  Because  of  this,  EPAM2  can't  learn  lists  of  syllables  (as  opposed  to  pairs). 
Also  EPAM2  stores  extra  information  in  the  network,  avoiding  tests  for  compatibility 
between  an  incoming  stimulus  and  the  stimulus  that  the  network  tests  were  originally  built 
up  to  discriminate  (the  two  often  differ  because  the  net  only  includes  partial  tests). 

Epam  demonstrates  the  feasibility  of  a PS  that  augments  itself,  but  its  features  raise 
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questions  concerning  flexibility,  generality,  and  plausibility.  It  is  specialized  to  the  three- 
letter  syllable  domain,  and  this  is  now  seen  as  a defect  with  respect  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  program  itself:  a more  general  program  would  be  simp'er,  according  to  preliminary 
analysis  (this  conclusion  is  specific  to  EPAM,  and  the  "more  general"  refers  only  to  position 
dependency  of  letter  tests).  It  is  also  specialized  with  respect  to  error  tn  the  input  and  to 
other  variations  in  the  task.  Such  anomalies  quickly  lead  it  to  construct  a network  that 
cannot  be  properly  corrected.  The  PS  is  tightly  designed,  rather  than  being  open  readily 
to  modificiation,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  envision  how  the  program  could  be  learned  in  a loose, 
adaptive  way  from  a more  primitive  basis.  This  is  not  seen  as  a defect  in  the  PS 
architecture,  but  in  the  present  implementation,  which  is  in  a sense  optimized  tc  work  on  a 
particular  unvarying  task  - further  research  in  reformulating  it  more  generally  is  expected 
to  alleviate  this  problem.  In  fact,  part  of  the  next  PS  to  be  discussed  is  an  object 
canonization  process  that  does  Epam-like  things  in  a somewhat  improved  fashion. 

GPSR.  This  PS  embodies  a general  problem-solving  executive,  a number  of  problem- 
solving methods,  and  a variety  of  other  task-independent  mechanisms.  In  combination  with 
a problem  specification,  also  expressed  as  a PS,  it  becomes  a problem  solver  with 
considerable  generality  and  reasonable  power  over  a variety  of  puzzle-solving  tasks.  The 
basis  for  the  problem-solving  methods  is  means-ends  analysis,  which  uses  a description  o* 
the  difference  between  its  current  state  and  the  desired  state  (problem  solution)  to  gu'de 
its  behavior. 

The  problems  given  to  GPSR  all  bring  out  its  basic  features:  it  achieves  the 
combination  of  a set  of  general,  task-independent  methods  with  very  specific  problem 
information.  The  problems  all  involve  heuristic  search  in  a space  where  the  possibilities 
are  much  more  numerous  than  the  possibilities  actually  examined  by  GPSR  before  it  finds  a 
solution.  GPSR  solves  three  problems:  Tower  of  Hanoi,  Monkey  and  8ananas,  and 
Missionaries  and  Cannibals.  The  program  that  GPSR  mimics  was  exercised  on  eleven  tasks, 
but  the  three  chosen  here  are  representative  of  most  of  those  eleven  and  also  are  varied 
in  difficulty  and  in  the  mechanisms  used.  The  Tower  of  Hanoi  task  involves  moving  a stack 
of  disks  from  one  peg  to  another,  with  restrictions  on  how  the  disks  can  be  arranged  on 
top  of  each  other,  using  only  one  intermediate  peg  for  temporary  partial  stacks  GPSR 
solves  this  without  a single  extra  move,  a result  that  derives  in  part  from  a forfuitous  way 
of  expressing  the  differences  with  which  the  means-ends  analysis  works  The  Monkey  and 
Bananas  task  involves  a monkey  trying  to  get  to  some  bananas,  placed  outside  its 
immediate  reach,  by  moving  a box  and  climbing  onto  it.  One  formulation  of  the  task 
illustrates  some  of  the  chaotic  behavior  that  can  result  when  GPSR  doesn’t  make  the  right 
kinds  of  means-ends  connections  between  differences  and  the  actions  taken  to  remedy 
them.  A more  exact  formulation  (giving  GPSR  more  to  work  with  rather  than  modifying 
GPSR  itself  to  act  more  appropriately)  allowed  a simpler  and  more  direct  solution 
Whereas  the  Tower  of  Hanoi  involves  Only  one  kind  of  problem  operator,  moving  a disk 
from  one  peg  to  another,  the  Monkey  task  involves  selection  from  among  a set  of 
operators  with  varying  effects.  The  Missionaries  and  Cannibals  task  involves  moving  three 
missionaries  and  three  cannibals  across  a river  in  a small  boat,  and  is  distinguished  by 
having  more  complex  restrictions  on  how  the  moving  can  be  done  than  in  the  other  two 
tasks.  Also  the  search  space  and  consequently  the  problem-solving  effort  are  greater 
Thus  this  task  was  useful  for  exploring  various  options  in  GPSR,  for  illustrating  the 
weaknesses  in  some  of  its  methods,  and  for  comparing  GPSR  to  the  original  non-PS 
versions  of  the  program.  GPSR  has  a lot  of  s'milarify  to  the  original,  with  identical 
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strengths  and  weaknesses,  but  its  detailed  behavior  differs  because  of  different  ways  of 
making  certain  arbitrary  choices. 

GPSR  is  functionally  decomposable®  into  a problem-solving  executive,  various 
problem-solving  methods,  and  a number  of  lower-level  processes,  which  are  used  by 
specific  task  operators  to  perform  symbolic  operations.  Problem  states  are  represented 
as  tree-structured  objects.  In  order  to  access  parts  of  these  Objects,  advantage  is  taken 

of  the  power  of  the  LHS  match,  both  within  the  general  processes  that  examine  and 

evaluate  differences  between  objects  (using  new  Ps  created  as  the  problem-solving 
progresses)  and  within  the  task-specific  Ps  (encoding  problem  information  directly  in  the 
LHSs  of  task  Ps).  PSs  are  ideal  for  representing  networks  of  decisions,  as  occur  in  the 
selection  of  methods,  in  canonization  networks  and  network  schemas,  and  in  making 
connections  between  differences  and  operators  and  between  differences  and  their 
estimated  difficulties.  The  match  of  problem  states  to  each  other,  to  determine  the 

direction  to  be  taken,  is  encoded  as  a set  of  Ps  that  fire  (essentially)  asynchronously  in  a 

scatter  fashion,  each  pursuing  branches  of  the  tree-structured  objects  and  producing 
differences  accordingly.  Goa!  contexts  and  control  contexts  within  methods  are  all  Kept 
openly  in  the  Working  Memory,  and  no  restriction  In  capability  is  inherent  in  this  practice 
(as  has  been  claimed  by  critics  of  PSs).  PSs  also  prove  effective  for  a number  of 
processes  of  selection  and  generation.  Several  places  in  GPSR  illustrate  how  advantage 
can  be  gained  from  the  ability  to  express  things  either  in  Working  Memory  or  P Memory. 
It  was  found  to  be  quite  easy  to  make  alterations  and  extensions  of  GPSR  in  order  to  test 
various  problem-solving  options.  An  analysis  of  the  knowledge  encoded  in  the  executive, 
combined  with  some  history  on  how  the  executive  was  formed  as  experience  with  GPSR 
was  accumulated,  shows  the  ease  and  directness  of  augmenting  and  debugging  knowledge. 

GPSR  raises  questions  for  further  research  both  in  the  task  of  constructing  general 
problem  solvers  and  in  the  use  of  PSs.  It  has  proved  to  be  a useful  and  flexible  tool  for 
exploring  various  options  within  means-ends  analysis  and  related  methods,  and  tor  trying 
out  variations  in  the  executive.  It  looks  promising  for  the  expansion  of  the  application 
area  of  GPS  techniques.  In  particular,  the  ease  in  working  with  GPSR  makes  possible  its 
use  as  a general  language-system-like  basis  from  which  to  start,  in  building  specific 
problem-solving  systems:  PSs  are  amenable  to  task-specific  modifications  and 

specializations,  and  the  GPSR  concept  of  an  executive  distributing  problem-solving  effort 
and  coordinating  communications  among  a set  of  loosely-connected  methods  provides  a 
suitable  control  organization,  and  one  that  is  closely  linked  with  the  spirit  of  PSs. 

GPSR  illustrates  a number  of  difficulties  with  PSs,  but  there  is  also  evidence,  from 
representations  used,  that  they  can  be  alleviated  within  PSs  (actual  demonstrations  must 
await  results  of  further  research).  The  efficiency  of  GPSR  was  barely  tolerable,  but  within 
an  order  of  magnitude  of  good  performance  for  any  underlying  language.  This  can  be 
traced  to  two  features  of  GPSR:  the  number  o<  P firings  and  the  size  of  Working  Memory. 
The  P firings  problem  could  be  eased  considerably  by  collapsng  adjacent  firings,  in  a 
number  of  well-delineated  cases,  so  that  the  PS  would  be  tuned  specifically  to  problems 
This  collapsing  is  possible  because  the  particular  adjacent  firings  are  just  “interpretive" 
segments  of  an  operation  that  could  be  combined  into  a single  LHS  - the  general  nature  ot 


® The  decomposition  is  determined  by  the  contents  of  Ps,  not  by  a structural  division  of  P 
Memory  such  as  subroutining. 
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GPSR  dicafes  that  things  be  done  a step  at  a time  rather  than  realizing  the  savings 
available  from  assuming  a particular  object  size  and  form.  It  is  proposed  for  the  future 
that  some  mechanism  be  included  to  allow  this  tuning  to  be  done  dynamically.  The  Working 
Memory  size  problem  is  resolvable,  according  to  a post  hoc  analysis,  by  making  much  more 
use  of  Ps  as  a storage  medium  rather  than  letting,  e.g.,  goal-specific  data  just  accumulate 
in  Working  Memory  with  the  gradual  effect  of  making  the  match  to  LHSs  of  Ps  perform 
more  search  among  irrelevant  possibilities.  There  is  also  an  chitecturai  solution  to  some 
of  the  problems  with  erasure,  namely  not  allowing  Working  Memory  to  expand  without 
limit,  but  to  have,  for  instance,  a fixed  size  or  a fixed  element  lifetime  Some  problems 
with  efficiency  and  with  clumsiness  in  expressing  things  in  the  PS  language  could  be 
alleviated,  it  is  proposed,  by  making  certain  operations,  such  as  erasure  and  the 
construction  of  new  Ps,  the  province  of  special  RHS  operators,  whose  best  form  can  now 
be  deduced  from  existing  PS  examples  (see  Section  B.3).  Overall,  then,  GPSR  is 
worthwhile  in  a number  of  ways,  exercising  the  control  and  representational  capabilities  of 
PSs,  demonstrating  problem -solving  capabilities,  and  raising  problems  that  will  lead  to 
advances  in  the  design  of  PS  architectures. 

KPKEG.  This  PS  is  a limited  approach  to  the  domain  of  chess  endgames  with  two 
kings  and  a pawn  (king  pawn  king  endgame).  Problems  in  this  domain  are  distinguished 
among  chess  problems  in  lending  themselves  to  solution,  as  a class,  with  small  amounts  of 
specific  chess  knowledge  and  with  small  amounts  of  search  among  possible  moves.  The 
objectives  of  either  side  are  limited:  the  side  with  the  pawn  must  try  to  promote  the  pawn 
to  a queen  and  thereby  win,  and  the  side  with  king  only  must  try  to  block  that  or  achieve 
a stalemate.  KPKEG  is  an  implementation  of  a strategy  hierarchy  principle,  under  which  a 
side  first  establishes  a strategy  level  and  *hen  tries  to  generate  moves  that  might  further 
that  strategy.  For  the  task  at  hand,  there  are  seven  strategy  levels,  ranging  from  direct 
promotion  of  the  pawn  or  capture  of  the  pawn,  through  moves  to  control  the  pawn's  path 
to  its  queening  square,  to  moves  that  try  to  force  the  enemy  king  to  back  off,  and  other 
last  resorts.  These  levels  are  so  arranged  that  moves  generated  in  accord  with  a lower- 
level  strategy  can  never  be  effective  against  higher  ones,  so  that  there  is  an  immediate 
limit  on  the  moves  that  are  considered  KPKcG  correctly  solves  three  simple  positions  of 
the  given  class,  one  of  which  was  designed  to  force  the  program  to  go  through  a moderate 
amount  of  search,  i.e.,  one  not  arrenab'e  to  immediate  solution  with  a piece  of  basic 
knowledge.  The  problem  requiring  search  (of  about  40  nodes)  was  used  *o  exo'ore 
several  options  in  using  the  strategy  hierarchy  t.nowiedge,  including  an  option  of  having 
the  program  store  winning  positions  and  moves  in  Ps,  for  future  use.  The  other  two  tests 
demonstrate  application  of  various  pieces  of  knowledge  not  used  in  the  f rcf  each 
searching  less  then  five  nodes  before  arriving  at  a solution  These  exper  .nentc  illustrated 
the  ease  with  which  exploration  among  possible  program  desgns  can  be  carried  out  with 
PSs. 


KPKEG  is  organized  as  groups  of  Ps  representing  a strategy  executive,  strategic 
evaluators,  means  to  strategies,  move  generators,  and  board  updaters.  The  organization 
• among  the  groups  of  Ps  is  roughly  hierarchical,  but  dynamic  control  is  loose,  with 

sequencing  of  actions  based  on  strategic  elements  of  a position  rather  than  on  a strict 
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augmentation  is  simple  and  direct,  while  leaving  open  the  possibility  of  having,  instead  of  a 
single  P,  an  arbitrary  PS  program  sequence,  evoked  in  the  same  way  as  the  single  Ps 
presently  there.  The  use  of  PSs  made  building  the  program  easy,  with  much  of  it  built 
incrementally,  filling  in  missing  pieces  manually  while  focusing  on  other  aspects  already 
coded. 

The  PS  can  be  compared  to  a Lisp  program  currently  being  developed  for  the  same 
task.  Although  the  Lisp  program,  CP,  is  built  around  a search  scheme  different  from  the 
strategy  hierarchy  as  used  in  KPKEG,  the  two  programs  are  still  quite  similar  in  approach 
and  in  general  aspects  of  program  behavior.  The  biggest  differences  between  the  two  are 
in  static  characteristics  of  the  programs,  in  run  efficiency,  and  in  openness  for  extension. 
KPKEG  is  roughly  a third  the  size  of  CP,  in  length  of  program  listing,  and  about  half  in 
terms  of  a count  of  primitives  (functions  versus  Ps).  On  the  other  hand,  CP  runs  3-4  times 
faster,  though  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  PS  is  being  run  interpretively  and 
to  a number  of  other  features  that  could  be  avoided  by  re-designing  the  PS  to  be 

especially  tuned  to  the  chess  task.  The  PS  is  much  more  open  to  extension  and 

improvement  in  behavior  because  the  chess  knowledge  is  under  less  control,  and  can 
potentially  become  driven  by  new  features  of  the  situation  as  they  arise,  in  a bottom-up 
fashion.  CP  uses  pattern-like  constructions  in  Lisp  to  represent  chess  knowledge,  but 
these  are  all  strictly  controlled  in  a top-down  way,  and  are  even  evaluated  according  to 
their  static  program  order.  These  features  of  CP  are  likely  to  be  detrimental  in  situations 
where  key  aspects  of  a position  arise  unexpectedly,  during  a search  whose  objectives  are 
vaguely  defined  or  defined  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  PS  includes  a number  of  things 
represented  descriptively,  in  a way  that  will  become  more  important  as  the  chess  task  is 
made  more  complex,  since  the  program  will  have  to  deal  with  aspects  of  a situation  that 
are  not  easily  recomputed  or  recognized  otherwise.  This  capability  has  not  been 

demonstrated  effedively  in  CP,  while  in  KPKEG,  it  arises  automatically  from  the 

architectural  design.  KPKEG  augments  its  store  of  knowledge  by  adding  Ps,  a facility  not  in 
CP  at  all.  This  augmentation  is  promising  from  the  standpoint  of  automatic  generalization 
and  other  proposed  operations  on  Ps  (to  be  discussed  in  Section  E.2).  Finally,  certain 
features  of  PSs  make  KPKEG  a good  candidate  for  some  proposed  mechanisms  such  as 
causality  analysis,  lemmas,  and  refutation  descriptions,  which  are  put  forward  as  essential 
to  efforts  to  improve  chess-playing  programs  to  a Master  level. 

MiliPS.  This  PS  accepts  restricted  natural  language  sentences  and  either  adds  to  an 
internal  model  of  a toy  blocks  scene  or  answers  queries  with  respect  to  that  scene.  It 
processes  sentences  without  building  a conventional  parse  tree,  relying  instead  on  a more 
direct  mapping  to  an  internal  representation  that  is  mostly  semantic.  Inputs  containing 
apparent  ambiguities,  redundancies,  and  inconsistencies  are  correctly  interpreted.  The 
referents  of  complex  phrases  in  the  input  language  are  determined  by  close  interaction 
with  the  internal  scene  model.  The  program  operates  with  a single  left-to-right  scan 
across  an  input,  with  no  backing  up  in  the  lexical  string  to  handle  anomalies,  and  with  only 
linear  backing  up  in  a semantic  representation  of  the  input  to  resolve  inconsistencies.  The 
program  processes  a test  sequence  of  25  sentences,  demonstrating  the  mentioned 
features. 


MiliPS  is  organized  around  the  left-to-right  scan  of  an  input.  At  each  point,  a 
number  of  levels  of  processing  can  be  done,  including  lexical,  grammatical,  semantic,  and 
pragmatic  processing.  The  grammatical  checks  are  minimal:  each  word  must  obey  simple 
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restrictions  on  the  class  of  word  immediately  preceding  it  in  the  string.  The  semantic  level 
of  processing  divides  into  three  levels:  resolving  local  noun-phrase  ambiguities,  associating 
noun  phrases  together  according  to  relations  and  predicates  (phrases  may  modify  nouns 
that  they  are  not  directly  adjacent  to),  and  making  use  of  contents  of  a sentence  according 
to  the  main  intent  of  the  sentence  (according  to  sentence  type).  The  last  two  semantic 
levels  deal  largely  with  inconsistencies  and  redundancies.  At  each  point  in  the  scan  of  a 
sentence,  as  many  of  these  levels  is  applied  as  possible,  in  a bottom-up  fashion,  so  that 
processing  is  fairly  evenly  distributed  over  the  words  in  the  sentence  and  so  that  surface 
structure  can  be  quickly  discarded. 

The  primary  contribution  of  MiliPS  to  work  with  PSs  is  the  development  of  an 
approach  to  natural  language  processing  that  is  direct,  simple,  and  uniform  over  the 
syntactic,  semantic,  and  pragmatic  aspects  of  the  task  - all  of  these  to  a degree  unmatched 
by  other  approaches.  The  present  approach,  though  restricted  to  a toy  domain,  has 
promise  because  that  toy  domain  includes,  if  viewed  abstractly,  primary  elements  of  most 
other  domains:  objects,  attributes  of  objects,  and  relations  between  objects.  Another 
indication  of  the  generality  of  the  approach  is  its  position  with  respect  to  six  kinds  of 
completeness:  reference,  description  of  new  objects,  query  logic,  manipulation, 

augmentation,  and  input-output  symmetry.  MiliPS  is  complete  to  a large  degree  on  the 
first  three  kinds  of  completeness,  indicating  a basic  language  adequacy.  It  is  augmented 
with  respect  to  manipulation  by  the  WBlox  PS  described  below.  But  it  fails  on  the  last  two 
kinds  of  completeness,  indicating  that  work  needs  to  be  done  to  improve  its  flexibility  in 
adapting  beyond  its  initial  capabilities.  The  system  that  MiliPS  embodies  for  working  out 
the  interactions  between  the  anomalies  of  ambiguity,  redundancy,  and  inconsistency  seems 
to  be  a conceptual  advance  in  natural  language  processing,  exhibiting  how  the  use  of  PSs 
leads  to  organization  around  fairly  natural  constructs.  It  also  is  stated  generally  enough  to 
be  applicable  to  wider  domains.  It  is  hoped  that  the  MiliPS  approach  to  grammar  (simple 
adjacency  checks)  will  carry  over  to  other  domains,  but  grammar  becomes  so  complex  in 
general  that  only  further  research  can  bear  out  that  hope. 

Several  features  of  the  system  as  a PS  need  further  experimentation.  The  model  of 
the  toy  blocks  scene  is  presently  stored  in  Working  Memory,  whereas  the  general  PS 
approach  to  storing  such  longer-term  information  is  to  use  Ps,  e g.,  as  a discrimination 
network.  MiliPS  operates  by  simply  erasing  most  of  its  Working  Memory  between 
sentences,  which  is  not  as  general  or  theoretically  clean  an  approach  as,  say,  having  it 
gradually  fade  or  using  deliberate  deletion  processes.  In  more  general  tasks,  the  decision 
on  what  information  might  be  useful  across  sentence  boundaries  becomes  more  complex 
and  is  not  amenable  to  such  a simplistic  solution  as  is  presently  used.  Finally,  MiliPS's  run 
speed  is  a factor  of  5 or  so  too  slow,  in  comparison  to  other  current  systems  and  in 
comparison  to  real  elapsed  time.  This  problem  will  probably  be  treated  by  genera! 
methods  of  achieving  PS  efficiency,  with  nothing  inherent  in  the  task  to  present  special 
difficulties. 

WBlox  This  PS  combines  a toy  blocks  problem  solver  with  an  augmented  version  of 
MiliPS  to  make  a problem-solving  system  with  restricted  natural  language  input.  It  differs 
from  MiliPS  in  being  able  to  perform  manipulations  such  as  putting  blocks  on  other  blocks, 
building  stacks,  compacting  the  space  occupied  by  a set  of  blocks,  and  find'ng  spaces  to 
put  unwanted  blocks.  The  program  exhibits  satisfactory  behavior  on  a set  of  27 
sentences,  which  exercise  all  of  the  program’s  capabilities.  The  intent  of  imperative 
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sentences  is  determined  by  noting  inconsistencies  with  the  blocks  scene,  according  to  the 
system  used  in  MiliPS.  Using  this  scheme,  apparent  ambiguities  in  commands  are  readily 
resolved.  The  system  establishes  goals  and  subgoals  in  a hierarchy,  to  break  problems 
down  into  manageable  components,  and  it  can  handle  And-Or  sequencing  of  goals.  It  also 
implements  a backtracking  scheme  that  allows  it  to  search  through  all  possibilities  for 
various  actions,  if  necessary,  to  find  a combination  of  actions  appropriate  to  the  task 
demands.  Much  of  the  need  for  backtracking,  however,  is  avoided  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  selectivity  inherent  in  the  LHSs  of  Ps. 

WBlox  provides  a close  comparison  to  a similar  program  coded  in  a Planner-like 
language.  The  PS  compares  favorably  in  conciseness  of  program  listing  with  the  other 
version,  and  is  within  an  order  of  magnitude  of  reasonable  time  efficiency.  Effective  PS 
versions  of  all  the  features  in  the  original  language  are  easily  achieved.  The  PS  must  use 
explicit  conventions  to  achieve  the  backtracking  search,  but  at  the  same  time,  since  the 
mechanisms  are  explicit  rather  than  built  into  the  language,  there  is  more  opportunity  to 
improve  performance  with  task-specific  knowledge  and  to  control  how  the  backtracking  is 
coordinated.  Although  WBlox  is  restricted  to  being  similar  to  the  original  version,  several 
features  of  PSs  are  promising  for  extending  the  program  to  more  demanding  blocks  tasks. 
In  particular,  still  more  advantage  could  be  taken  of  LHS  selectivity  to  avoid  unnecessary 
backtracking,  and  there  are  a number  of  alternative  ways  within  the  PS  architecture  for 
doing  the  bookkeeping  associated  with  the  backtracking,  making  the  PS  flexible  for 
extension.  Given  PS  features,  effective  implementations  are  easily  conceived  for  current 
or  proposed  problem-solving  systems.  In  going  beyond  WBlox,  PSs  are  promising  with 
respect  to  the  abandonment  of  strict  backtracking  for  a more  flexible  search  scheme, 
allowing  more  accurate  diagnosis  of  difficulties,  more  specific  corrective  actions,  and  better 
communication  between  alternative  search  paths. 


A. 2.  Statistics  on  the  programs  implemented 

This  subsection  gives  a wide  variety  of  statistics  on  the  PSs  implemented.  The 
presentation  is  incomplete,  in  that  the  numbers  are  not  accompanied  by  a discussion  of 
their  significance.  In  a sense,  this  subsection  could  be  considered  a footnote  or  an 
appendix  to  the  summaries  of  the  PSs.  Each  description  of  the  various  tables  includes 
pointers  to  where  the  figures  are  discussed. 

The  following  table  gives  some  static  features  of  the  PSs,  in  columns  in  the  following 
order:  the  number  of  Ps;  the  number  of  predicates;  the  number  of  PSMacros  and  primitive 
Lisp  functions;  the  space  used,  statically,  in  thousands  of  36-bit  words,  divided  into  free 
space  (ordinary  list  cells)  and  full-word  space  (print  names  and  strings);  programming  time 
in  weeks,  in  three  fields,  the  actual  programming  time,  the  number  of  weeks  of  elapsed 
time  in  which  an  "intensive"  effort  was  spent  (intensive  ■*  8 hours  or  more,  an  arbitrary 
boundary),  and  weeks  elapsed  in  wf  ich  the  effort  was  weak  (non-zero  but  less  than  8 
hours);  and  the  hours  of  programming  time  per  P in  the  system.  This  table  implies  that 
space  use  ranges  from  100  to  150  words  per  P.  The  programming  time  figures  will  be 
used  in  connection  with  productivity  (Section  B.l).  Note  also  that  the  number  of  Ps 
versus  the  number  of  predicates  is  roughly  a linear  function,  but  no  conclusions  will  be 
drawn  from  this  (the  taxonomy  presented  in  Section  C.2  changes  the  relationship 
considerably). 
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Ps 

Preds. 

PSMac. 

Space  (K) 

Prg.  t.  (wks.) 

Hrs./P 

+ Fens. 

free  + full 

act  / int  / wk 

Epam 

41 

37 

4 + 17 

5.9  + 0.3 

2.47  / 5/8 

2.41 

WBlox 

130 

99 

14  + 29 

20.8  + 0.9 

5.40  / 8 / 13 

1.0 

KPKEG 

141 

86 

10  + 29 

18.8  + 0.8 

3.49  / 9 / 11 

0.99 

MiliPS 

193 

125 

3 + 10 

17.9  + 1.1 

2.60  / 5 / 11 

0.54 

GPSR 

217 

167 

11+34 

26.3  + 1.7 

6.54  / 14  / 11 

1.06 

Studnt 

260 

251 

5 + 25 

29.0  + 1.7 

6.58  / 16/17 

1.01 

MiliPW 

278 

184 

14  + 14 

26.2  + 1.6 

see  WBlox 

M/WBlox 

408 

269 

14  + 31 

45.3  + 2.4 

8.0  / 13  / 24 

0.78 

The  figures  for  WBlox  are  for  the  WBlox  system  alone  without  the  natural  language 
(MiliPW)  part,  except  that  the  programming  time  combines  the  time  for  augmenting  MiliPS 
with  the  complete  time  for  WBlox.  The  "M/WBlox"  line  gives  figures  for  the  combined 
MiliPW/WBlox  system.  The  number  of  Ps  given  is  for  the  main  PS  plus  a typical  number  of 
test  Ps  (around  3),  not  the  full  set  of  test  Ps  (which  set  was  never  loaded  all  at  once).  The 
programming  time  ratio  (hours/P)  for  GPSR,  however,  includes  coding  time  for  23  task  Ps 
not  included  in  the  217  total,  since  coding  the  task  Ps  for  GPSR  turned  out  to  be  non- 
trivial. For  the  other  PSs,  the  test  Ps  involved  simply  posing  a task  in  natural  language  or 
whatever  was  appropriate. 


The  next  table  gives  some  dynamic  measures  of  the  running  systems.  The  primary 
conclusion  from  this  table  has  to  do  with  the  efficiency  of  PSs,  which  will  be  discussed 
further  in  Section  B.5  and  Section  E.l. 


Run  time 

WM  time 

Fire  time 

T/F  ratio 

(min.) 

(msec.) 

(msec.) 

Epam 

1.25,  .31-3.15 

145,  119-202 

617,  487-880 

1.31,  1.14-1.45 

KPKEG 

12.6,  8.39-20.8 

215,  194-239 

935, 840-1060 

3.27,  3.12-3.48 

MiliPS 

.50,  .26-1.03 

115,  95-162 

341,  291-463 

1.68,  1.53-1.92 

GPSR 

32.7,  2.04-66.0 

163,  96-234 

534,  328-768 

1.55,  1.20-1.75 

Studnt 

5.65,  1.3-20.1 

131,  88-212 

511,  349-824 

2.36,  1.91-2.74 

M/WBlox 

4.93,  1.42-19.5 

261,  184-486 

912,  608-1950 

1.42,  1.18-1.65 

Each  column  gives  first  an  average  figure  and  then  a range  of  values  over  the  tests  run. 
The  columns  give,  respectively:  run  times  for  the  collection  of  tests  associated  with  the  PS; 
times  for  Working  Memory  actions,  i.e.,  the  total  run  time  divided  by  the  number  of  actions; 
times  for  firing  a P,  averaged  similarly  to  the  second  column;  and  the  try/fire  ratio,  which 
is  the  number  of  match  attemots  made  by  the  system  for  each  successful  P firing,  on  the 
average.  Epam’s  times  are  inflated  because  the  system  was  run  with  more  trace 
information  than  the  others,  probably  by  a factor  of  less  than  2.  The  times  are  all  suspect 
because  there  was  not  a concerted  attempt  to  control  the  amount  of  free  working  space 
available  to  the  running  system.  In  most  cases  the  fluctuation  from  varying  the  amount 
would  be  small,  but  in  at  least  the  case  of  WBlox,  if  is  known  that  garbage  collection 
consumed  up  to  507  of  the  run  time,  a result  that  would  probably  vary  considerably  with 


the  amount  of  free  space. 

The  following  are  some  more  static  values,  except  for  the  "Fan  i/o"  column.  These 
show  some  characteristics  of  PSs  that  will  be  made  use  of  in  discussing  features  of  the 
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language  that  seem  critical  to  its  power  (see  the  end  of  Section  B.2),  that  support 
a priori  properties  of  PSs  (Section  C.l),  and  that  say  something  about  the  style  of 
programming. 


N.conj. 

Sat. 

Fan  i/o 

LHS  uses 

LHS  length 

avg,  max 

avg,  max 

avg,  max 

avg,  max 

Epam 

.195,  2 

.81,  3 

2.32 

3.32,  14 

4.34,  8 

WBlox 

.654,  6 

1.65,  10 

NA 

4.37,  41 

5.21,  17 

KPKEG 

.496,  7 

1.19,  7 

2.09 

8.5,  77 

8.47,  22 

MiliPS 

.347,  3 

.32,  3 

1.99 

3.94,  37 

3.57,  9 

GPSR 

.641,  5 

.81,  17 

1.75 

3.62,  37 

4.47,  34 

Studnt 

.150,  5 

.22,  4 

1.80 

3.40,  112 

4.57,  26 

MiliPW 

.371,  4 

.45,  4 

NA 

3.91,  46 

3.96,  14 

M/WBlox 

.461,  6 

.84,  10 

1.96 

4.29,  46 

4.36,  17 

The  columns  in  this  table,  except  Tan  i/o",  give  an  average  value  and  a maximum  (minima 
are  all  0 or  1).  The  values  of  the  columns,  respectively,  are:  the  numbor  of  nested 
negated  conjunctions,  i.e.,  NOT(  . . . ),  per  P;  the  number  of  SATISFIES  constructs  per  P;  the 
fan-in  and  fan-out  average  value  over  the  Ps,  which  is  a count  of  the  number  of  Ps  that 
dynamically  fire  before  or  after  a P;  the  number  of  uses  in  LHSs,  for  the  average 
predicate;  and  the  lengths  of  LHSs.  The  fan-in  and  fan-out  (the  average  values  of  which 
are  identical)  are  computed  from  typical  test  runs,  or  from  combinations  of  several  runs. 
The  best  such  measure  would  include  many  firings  of  each  P,  but  that  proved  impossible  in 
practice.  In  particular,  the  figure  for  GPSR  is  based  on  a relatively  small  test  run,  so  it  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  typical  value. 


A.3.  Overview  of  conclusions 

This  chapter  presents  conclusions  in  several  categories.  First  PSs  are  viewed 
narrowly  as  a programming  language.  Section  B gives  a number  of  features  of  PSs 
brought  out  fairly  directly  by  the  implementations  of  AI  programs  as  described  in  the 
preceding  chapters.  In  Section  C,  PSs  are  viewed  in  the  more  general  framework  of 
understanding  systems,  which  raises  a number  of  more  general  issues.  Then  even  more 
general  considerations  are  raised,  in  Section  D,  as  we  investigate  what  the  present  work 
says  about  the  nature  of  doing  AI  programming.  Section  E points  out  the  gaps  in  the 
evidence  about  PSs,  summarizes  a number  of  promising  features  that  could  be  explored, 
and  discusses  the  most  serious  failings  of  PSs,  the  specific  features  that  need  to  be 
improved  before  they  can  be  acceptable  for  wider  use.  Section  E closes  with  a discussion 
of  possible  applications  and  misapplications  of  PSs. 
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This  section  evaluates  PSs  as  a programming  language.  Section  B.l  gives  a 
number  of  characteristics  that  are  important  to  the  evaluation,  and  discusses  evidence  that 
PSs  are  satisfying  on  those  characteristics.  Section  B.2  presents  a taxonomy  of  the 
control  techniques  used  over  the  set  of  PS  programs.  Techniques  are  separated  into 
process  evocation  and  data  management  aspects.  Frequencies  of  usage  of  the  various 
techniques  give  some  idea  of  the  power  of  PSs.  Section  B.3  summarizes  the  kinds  of 
improvements  that  are  suggested  by  programming  practices  in  the  completed  PSs.  Section 
B.4  discusses  the  peculiar  forms  of  architectural  flexibility  in  PSs,  and  how  it  affects 
programmability.  Section  B.5  examines  the  various  efficiency  factors  of  PSs  that  vary 
over  the  existing  set  of  PS  programs. 


B.l.  General  programming  language  features 

The  central  questions  of  the  thesis  with  respect  to  programming  language  features 
of  PSs  can  be  categorized  as  follows: 

Practical  feasibility:  Are  PSs  feasible  in  practice,  as  opposed  to  formally, 
for  expressing  significant  AI  systems? 

Style:  Where  do  PSs  fall  among  the  various  vague  labels  that  are 
attached  to  a language  to  indicate  its  style?  Most  languages  seem  to 
be  among  these  possibilities:  sequentially  imperative,  functionally 
oriented  or  applicative,  and  pattern-directed.  Some  classifiers  also 
distinguish  procedural  versus  declarative,  or  active  versus  passive. 

Degree  of  theory-bound-ness:  How  much  do  PSs  force  expression  into  a 
coherent  view  of  programming,  representation,  or  approach?  This 
can  be  taken  positively,  if  the  theory  is  deemed  useful,  or  negatively, 
if  the  theory  is  overly  restrictive.  A related  question  is  whether  PS 
characteristics  are  evident  at  large  organizational  levels,  or  whether 
they  are  used  at  a lower  level  to  construct  other  sorts  of 
organizations  and  systems. 

Power  of  expression:  Which  common  constructs  or  imperatives  are 
particularly  easy  to  express? 

Overhead  of  expression:  Which  common  usages  are  awkwardly 

expressed,  tending  to  interfere  with  expression  of  program  content’ 

Productivity:  Are  PSs  easily  coded,  read,  and  augmented’ 

Efficiency;  Do  PSs  incur  an  efficiency  penalty? 

Architectural  flexibility:  Do  PSs  offer  a variety  of  ways  to  express 
programs,  ranging  along  a number  of  dimensions  such  as 
specialization,  generality,  conciseness,  use  of  memory  structures,  and 
efficiency’ 

Level:  Are  PSs  a high-level  language,  with  power  to  express  significant 
computations  concisely’ 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  considerations  here  deliberately  ignore  some  factors  relevant 
to  human  effort  in  programming,  since  we  are  more  concerned  with  using  PSs  in  automatic 
knowledge  encoding  systems  than  with  some  of  the  finer  points  of  human  programming. 
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Feasibility  has  certainly  been  demonstrated  by  the  six  PSs  completed.  The  claims 
by  others  (see  Chapter  I)  that  PSs  are  unsuitable  for  a number  of  AI  domains  and 
capabilities  have  been,  to  a large  degree,  refuted.  As  we  shall  see  below  (Section  C)  the 
implementations  have  been  carried  out  without  violating  the  major  properties  of  PSs  from 
the  standpoint  of  building  understanding  systems.  That  is,  the  programs  were  constructed 
without  resorting  to  obscure  programming  tricks  and  without  building  up  other  control 
structures  orthogonal  to  the  PS  architecture.  Any  objections  to  the  feasibility  of  using 
PSs  now  have  to  be  based  on  objections  and  limitations  in  the  set  of  AI  systems 
implemented.  Section  E.3  discusses  a number  of  possible  further  explorations  that  could 
answer  objections  to  the  set  of  systems. 

Experiments  are  not  required  to  answer  questions  of  style,  at  least,  not  to  answer 
them  superficially.  PSs  are  firmly  in  the  class  of  pattern-directed  languages.  But  they  are 
also  sufficiently  general  to  allow  expression  of  programs  at  the  opposite  extreme,  namely, 
as  sequentially  imperative  programs.  That  is,  Ps  could  be  arranged  to  fire  in  a 
predetermined  sequence,  simply  by  using  appropriate  data  conventions.  To  verify  that  the 
existing  PSs  are  not  in  fact  in  that  style,  we  can  recall  the  figures  given  in  Section  A. 2 for 
average  fan-in  and  fan-out  of  P firings.  Those  figures  show  that  many  Ps  are  followed  in 
execution  by  a number  of  other  Ps.  The  average  value  is  around  2,  with  actual 
distributions  of  the  numbers  of  preceding  and  following  Ps  ranging  up  to  about  20  for 
each.  (Some  of  the  PSs  have  over  half  of  their  Ps  followed  only  by  one  P,  but  many  of 
those  same  Ps  fired  only  once  during  the  tests  on  which  the  data  are  based.)  Although  no 
simifar  figures  are  known  for  other  programming  languages,  it  seems  clear  that  a 
conventional  sequential  program  would  not  have  values  much  above  1. 

On  the  degree  of^  theory -bound -ness  of  PSs,  Section  D is  devoted  to  putting  forth  a 
theory  of  AI  programming  and  to  examining  how  well  PSs  are  suited  to  the  domain  as 
characterized  by  the  theory.  That  addresses  the  positive  aspects  of  being  theory-laden. 
To  ensure  that  PSs  are  not  overly  restrictive,  the  negative  sense  of  being  theory-bound,  it 
should  suffice  to  point  to  the  wide  variety  of  control  and  data  capabilities  that  are 
demonstrated  in  the  PSs.  This  says  little  about  how  the  theory  affects  human  usability, 
since  the  cost  of  developing  those  capabilities  is  not  available.  On  the  related  question  of 
whether  PS  assumptions  are  evident  at  larger  organizational  levels,  two  kinds  of 
descriptions  of  the  PSs  completed  give  differing  answers.  First,  the  PSs  are  described 
abstractly  as  executive  + methods  + processes  + task  Ps  (GPSR),  as  a hierarchical  set  of 
operators  (WBlox),  and  so  on.  This  is  a PS-independent  description.  Second,  the  PSs  are 
also  described,  at  a more  detailed  but  still  abstract  level,  using  abstract  Ps  representing 
varying  numbers  of  actual  Ps.  The  expression  of  processes  in  terms  of  abstract  Ps  seems 
to  be  strong  evidence  of  the  permeation  of  PS  concepts  to  higher  organizational  levels, 
while  the  use  of  other  abstract  descriptions  is  a practice  that  can  be  carried  out  with  any 
underlying  architecture,  if  the  description  is  taken  sufficiently  abstractly. 

To  answer  questions  of  power  and  overhead,  Section  B.2  develops  a taxonomy  of 
control  features,  and  gives  some  rough  measures  of  PSs  relative  to  it.  Evidence  developed 
in  the  analysis  of  the  knowledge  in  the  Studnt  PS  will  also  be  used  in  those  measures.  An 
alternative  approach  would  be  to  apply  an  abstract  model  of  AI  programming,  such  as  the 
one  in  Section  D,  to  determine  how  well  the  capabilities  of  PSs  are  suited  to  operations 
put  forth  as  common,  by  model  considerations. 
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To  approach  productivity,  we  can  interpret  the  statistics  for  programming  time  given 
in  Section  A.2.  Programming  times  range  from  2.5  weeks  for  Epam,  at  2.4  hours  per  P,  up 
8.0  weeks  for  the  full  MiliPS/WBlox  system,  at  an  average  of  0.8  hours  per  P (recall  that 
these  are  actual  hours  spent,  with  "elapsed  time"  respectively  of  13  and  37  weeks). 
Rough  estimates  place  the  proportion  of  designing  and  coding  at  between  207.  and  307, 
with  the  remainder  spent  on  debugging.  The  major  problem  in  using  these  figures  for 
comparison  is  that  such  data  is  not  available  for  other  implementation  attempts  on  the 
same  problems.  One  reason  why  Epam  is  high  is  the  difficulty  of  design  by  indirection:  it 
is  a PS  that  constructs  a PS.  Qualitatively,  overall  coding  and  debugging  times  for  the  PSs 
seem  quite  reasonable,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  improved  when  there  are  more  efficient 
PS  implementations,  since  debugging  is  a major  component.  Section  C.l  discusses  the 
properties  of  the  PSs  with  respect  to  augmentation  under  the  topic  encodability,  which  is 
closely  related  to  productivity. 

The  efficiency  question  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  in  Section  B.5  and  Section 
E.l.  The  principal  result  on  efficiency,  indicated  by  the  PS  implementations,  is  that  less 
than  an  order  of  magnitude  improvement  in  will  bring  PSs  to  a reasonable  usability.  A 
summary  of  the  ways  in  which  PSs  exhibit  architectural  flexibility  is  included  in  Section 
B.4.  These  arise  in  general  from  tradeoffs  between  using  Working  Memory  versus  P 
Memory,  from  degrees  of  specificity  and  generality  in  Ps,  and  from  the  varying  degrees  of 
use  of  multiple  firings  of  Ps  to  perform  iterative  and  other  processes.  The' high  level  of 
PSs  is  supported  by  their  conciseness,  which  is  approached  here  by  measuring  the  length 
of  program  listings,  an  attribute  which  affects  the  manageability  of  a program  while 
working  on  it,  saying  how  much  of  a program  can  be  encompassed  visually.  From  KPKEG, 
PSs  are  about  three  times  as  concise  as  Lisp.  From  GPSR,  PSs  are  estimated  to  be  four  to 
five  times  as  concise  as  IPL-V.  And  from  WBlox,  PSs  are  roughly  the  same  as  Planner  in 
conciseness. 


B.2.  Control  features 


A small  number  of  mechanisms  of  control  are  used  in  the  set  of  PSs  implemented  in 
♦his  thesis.  In  reviewing  and  classifying  them  here,  we  wish  to  get  some  idea  on  the 
overall  nature  of  how  PSs  achieve  control.  We  also  wish  to  emphasize  how  few  the 
control  mechanisms  are.  The  details  of  how  the  techniques  are  achieved  will  indicate 
which  features  of  the  particular  PS  architecture  are  central.  After  presenting  all  of  the 
techniques,  frequencies  of  usage  are  given,  to  indicate  the  power  and  overhead  of  PSs,  as 
defined  in  Section  B.l. 

Process-evocation  aspects  of  control. 

Evocation  by  a direct  signal  is  by  far  the  most  common  kind  of  control  used  in  the 
PSs.  By  this,  one  module,  represented  by  a set  of  Ps,  performs  some  action  and  passes 
control  on  to  another  module  directly.  Control  can  be  passed  either  by  a specific 
evocation  signal  or  by  asserting  a result  and  letting  that  be  picked  up  by  the  appropriate 
successor.  Psnlst’s  conflict  resolution  process,  based  on  focussing  on  the  most  recent 
Working  Memory  changes  (events),  is  used  to  achieve  both  of  these  forms.  Note  that  a 
"direct  signal"  is  not  a signal  to  a particular  P,  but  rather  is  a goal-like  symbol  structure, 
inserted  in  Working  Memory  and  responded  to  potentially  by  a set  of  targets  unknown  to 
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the  evoker,  according  to  other  global  conditions.  Also,  a particular  P can  respond  (be  a 
target)  for  a number  of  such  signals,  as  specified  by  conjuncts  in  its  LHS. 

Iteration  is  somewhat  less  frequent  than  evocation,  but  is  still  present  in  a number 
of  places,  and  in  several  different  forms.  The  most  powerful  form  of  iteration  is  by 
repeated  firings  of  a single  P.  This  often  performs  the  function  of  generating  a set  of 
combinatorial  possibilities,  as  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  feasible  assignment  generators  in 
GPSR.  It  is  achieved  by  having  the  LHS  express  a pattern  for  all  of  the  desired  elements 
to  be  iterated  over  (combinations  to  be  generated).  When  the  P is  triggered  by  some 
signal  or  new  data,  it  fires  once  for  each  such  element.  A second  powerful  form  of 
iteration  uses  a set  of  Ps  but  each  is  still  expressed  as  if  only  one  element  were  being 
processed,  i.e.,  with  no  deliberate  looping  control.  Ps  in  the  set,  once  started  up,  fire 
multiple  times,  in  a scatter  fashion,  eventually  processing  fully  all  the  input  elements  to  be 
iterated  over.  This  is  analogous  to  asynchronous  processing  in  a conventional  cense. 
Since  this  form  of  iteration  often  is  used  to  perform  some  process  on  all  the  elements  of  a 
set  at  the  same  time,  it  has  been  referred  to  in  the  body  of  the  thesis  as  "parallelism".  An 
example  of  the  scatter  kind  of  iteration  is  the  Match-Diff  method  in  GPSR,  and  an  example 
of  the  more  "parallel"  kind  of  loop  is  the  generation  of  descriptions  of  objects  in  MiliPS. 
The  third  form  of  iteration  is  a deliberate  iteration,  using  control  signals,  with  explicit 
testing  of  completion  of  the  iteration  and  explicit  selection  of  the  element  to  be  used  in  a 
single  execution  of  the  body  of  the  iteration.  An  example  of  this  is  the  stacking  of  a set  of 
blocks  in  WBIox.  The  backtracking  mechanism  in  WBlox  is  also  set  up  as  a deliberate 
iteration,  but  one  whose  execution  over  the  full  set  of  possibilities  is  rarely  carried  out. 

Processes  that  are  not  strictly  controlled  require  coordination  (synchronization) 
mechanisms  to  recognize  their  completion  and  arrange  things  to  continue  to  further 
process  steps.  PSs  can  do  this  in  two  ways.  One  way  is  to  assert,  along  with  the 
evocation  of  an  uncontrolled  iteration,  a second  signal  that  will  be  lower  in  priority  as  an 
event,  and  thus  whose  examination  will  be  postponed  until  no  events  in  the  iteration  can 
be  further  processed.  That  is,  the  method  is  to  make  use  of  Psnlst’s  :SMPX  stacking 
mechanism  for  examination  of  events  and  their  associated  Ps.  A P that  responds  to  the 
second  signal  alone  can  then  assume  that  the  iteration  is  completed  and  that  the  proper 
continuation  can  be  evoked.  This  form  of  coordination  is  used  to  make  use  of  the  results 
of  the  Match-Diff  meihod  in  GPSR.  The  second  PS  coordination  technique  is  to  check 
explicitly  for  completion  each  time  a result  is  produced,  and  if  any  signals  exist  that 
indicate  some  state  of  partial  completion,  re-assert  them,  and  otherwise  continue  to  the 
next  process  step.  The  object-filing  process  in  GPSR  uses  this  kind  of  coordination  to 
ensure  that  all  objects  have  been  filed  when  a set  of  them  were  input  to  it.  An  alternative 
to  these  deliberate  coordinations  that  is  occasionally  used  is  to  let  the  default  processing 
order  take  place,  using  process  results  whenever  they  come  out,  but  otherwise  just 
allowing  control  to  fall  back  to  any  uncompleted  portions  when  the  result-using  process 
can  go  no  further.  This  is  used  in  the  object-description  process  in  MiliPS,  and  it  works 
because  outputs  are  replies  that  come  at  the  end  of  processing  of  an  input,  i.e.,  results 
that  are  followed  by  the  awaiting  of  further  user  inputs. 

Selection  is  used  to  perform  important  functions  of  narrowing  down  sets  of  objects 
to  particular  elements,  and  of  deciding  how  control  is  to  continue.  The  selection  from  a set 
of  data  items  is  usually  done  with  a single  P,  and  selection  of  control  is  done  as  a set  of 
Ps.  In  KPKEG,  a single  P is  used  to  select  the  next  move  to  be  tried,  from  among  a set  of 
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candidates  produced  by  a strategy  move  generator.  That  is,  the  same  P always  tires,  but 
it  produces  a selected  element  according  to  conditions  specified  in  its  LHS.  In  GPSR,  the 
method  selection  process  consists  of  a number  of  Ps,  ore  of  which  fires  to  initiate  a 
method  appropriate  to  the  goal  that  is  input  to  the  process.  The  power  of  PSs  in  this 
instance  is  that  one  need  only  specify  the  cases  as  separate  Ps,  with  the  automatic 
recognition  process  performing  the  selection. 

Often  a complex  process  is  broken  down  into  a cascade  of  separate  steps.  In  this 
way,  a decision  that  could  be  done  as  a single  P firing  from  among  a large  set  of  Ps  is 
broken  down  into  two  much  smaller  sets.  That  is,  the  combinations  of  conditions  are 
changed  from  being  multiplicative,  with  each  P representing,  say,  a product  of  two 
possibilities  along  two  dimensions,  to  being  additive,  with  each  of  two  sets  of  Ps 
separately  making  the  choices'on  each  of  two  dimensions.  This  is  done  simply  by  splitting 
P LHSs  into  fragments,  adding  signals  to  allow  the  separate  steps  in  the  cascade  to 
communicate  intermediate  results.  An  example  of  this  is  the  Try-Old-Goals  process  in 
GPSR,  which  breaks  the  selection  of  an  old  goal  to  retry  into  two  steps,  one  narrowing 
down  a set  according  to  a numbc  of  criteria,  and  the  other  narrowing  that  result  still 
further  to  produce  a unique  selection. 

Sequencing  of  processes  involves  primarily  evoking  one  process  and  establishing  at 
the  same  time  a way  for  things  to  continue  when  the  results  of  that  process  become 
known.  This  is  done  in  two  ways.  The  first  is  to  assert,  along  with  a process  evocation 
signal,  whatever  data  is  required  to  combine  with  the  process's  results.  This  assumes 
further  Ps  that  do  the  combination  and  proceed  accordingly.  The  second  is  to  assert  a 
signal  (hat  will  become  active  after  control  falls  back  from  the  process,  i.e.,  after  no  other 
higher-priority  events  are  in  :SMPX.  On  being  recognized,  the  signal  is  converted  to 
actions  that  continue  the  processing.  This  second  technique  guarantees  that  results  are 
not  used  prematurely,  effectively  isolating  the  process  from  selections  that  are  to  be  done 
on  results.  Often  the  signal  also  effects  a renaming  of  othei  data  that  were  hidden  by  a 
first  renaming,  to  avoid  similar  unwanted  interactions.  An  example  of  the  first  sequencing 
technique  is  the  sequencing  of  goals  in  GPSR,  and  of  the  second,  the  sequencing  of  steps 
within  the  Findspace  process  in  WBIox. 

A rough  idea  of  the  power  and  overhead  of  PSs  can  be  obtained  by  looking  at 
frequencies  of  usage  of  the  various  features  in  the  PSs.  Where  counts  are  given  in  the 
following,  they  are  derived  from  re-examining  the  PSs,  and  may  not  be  perfectly  accurate, 
though  the  general  form  of  the  conclusions  would  not  be  altered  by  adding  a fev/  missed 
instances.  Counts  are  based  on  the  static  form  of  the  PSs,  since  we  are  concerned  with 
programming  or  encoding  properties  rather  than  with  dynamic,  performance  aspects. 
Evocation  by  a direct  signal  is  a very  heavily-used  feature.  One  measure  of  its  usage  is 
derived  from  the  knowledge  analysis  that  was  done  on  the  Studnt  PS,  where  it  is  evident 
in  morn  than  half  of  the  Ps.  Generally  in  PSs,  the  distinction  between  control  evocation 
and  other  kinds  of  Working  Memory  items  is  difficult  to  make,  since  control  signals  tend  to 
be  goal-like  rather  than  goto-like.  One  criterion  for  a control  signal  is  that  it  is  used  once 
and  deleted,  but  this  isn’t  always  accurate  Among  the  six  PSs,  there  are  18  cases  of 
evocation  by  asserting  data  rather  than  control  signals,  which  amounts  to  less  than  102  of 
all  control  passing.  Iteration  is  used  about  60  times  over  the  set  of  six  systems.  Of  the 
three  forms  of  iteration,  the  deliberate  form  accounts  for  about  half,  the  single-P  form 
about  a sixth,  and  the  multiple-P  parallel  form  about  a third.  Though  the  deliberate  form  is 
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the  one  that  incurs  the  most  overhead  and  the  least  power,  its  overhead  aspect  is 
generally  not  as  significant  as  other  forms  of  overhead,  because  only  a small  amount  of 
explicit  control  is  necessary  anyway.  Also,  some  iterations  are  inherently  deliberate. 
Coordination  is  done  6 times  using  the  "powerful"  :$MPX  event-order  technique,  and  9 
times  using  the  more  cumbersome,  deliberate  technique.  The  next  subsection  will  discuss 
possible  remedies.  There  are  16  instances  of  the  use  of  selection  by  a single  P.  Though 
this  seems  a small  number,  the  actual  uses  made  of  it  exploit  its  power  to  a significant 
extent.  The  multiple-P,  control  selection,  also  a powerful  feature,  is  used  in  over  20 
striking  cases  and  in  a larger  number  of  lesser  cases,  and,  along  with  the  direct  signal 
evocation,  is  quite  an  essential  feature  of  PSs.  Breaking  down  a complex  selection  or 
other  process  into  a cascade  of  steps  is  used  about  3 times.  Sequencing  using  :$MPX 
occurs  about  16  times,  while  its  "check-result"  form  is  used  heavily  in  WBlox  goal 
sequencing  and  9 times  in  the  other  PSs.  Of  these  two  forms,  the  :SMPX  is  slightly  more 
of  an  overhead  feature. 

To  summarize  on  the  power  and  overhead  usages,  in  the  case  of  iteration,  the  full 
power  of  PSs  is  not  exploited  as  much  as  might  be  desirable,  although  there  are 
undoubtedly  places  where  deliberate  iteration  is  unavoidable.  Coordination  presents 
significant  difficulties  in  terms  of  overhead,  and  will  be  discussed  further  in  the  next 
subsection.  The  power  inherent  in  selection  is  well-used  in  the  PSs,  and  the  ability  to 
cascade  is  not  exercised  much,  but  seems  potentially  useful  for  more  demanding 
applications.  Finally,  the  frequency  of  usage  of  the  slightly  more  cumbersome  form  of 
sequencing  is  significant,  though  at  present  is  not  sufficiently  serious  to  need  further 
attention.  Overall,  this  discussion  supports  the  assertion  that  PSs  are  a powerful  control 
structure. 


Data  management  aspects  of  control. 


The  above  topics  have  all  dealt  with  a process-evocation  aspect  of  control,  but 
along  with  evocation,  there  must  be  some  management  of  data:  operators  need  to  be 
connected  with  their  operands,  and  results  must  be  produced  and  used  appropriately. 
Here,  operator  is  meant  in  a rather  abstract  sense,  as  something  (a  process,  module,  set  of 
Ps)  that  takes  some  input  data  (operands)  and  produces  some  action  or  result.  In  general, 
the  data  management  is  performed  simultaneously  with  the  process  evocation,  with  LHSs 
performing  some  data  connection  operations,  and  with  RHSs  often  combining  both  process 
and  data  actions.  The  following  will  discuss  several  such  topics  in  turn. 

Connection  is  made  between  operators  and  operands  within  the  PS  match.  That  is, 
the  match  takes  an  evocation  signal  and  uses  data  arguments  of  Working  Memory  instances 
to  form  coherent  patterns,  which  then  constitute  sufficient  context  for  an  operator  to  be 
applied.  Often,  the  necessary  links  are  formed  between  instances  by  using  specific  tokens, 
e.g.,  unique  goal  names.  Matches  can  involve  following  chains  of  such  associations  to  bring 
in  all  of  the  required  items. 

Arranging  results  and  result-usage  signals  takes  place  within  single  RHSs.  An 
exception  is  the  operator-application  preparation  that  is  done  in  GPSR,  but  that  is  at  a 
much  higher  level  than  we  wish  to  examine  here.  That  is,  that  kind  of  arrangement  is  on  a 
different  scale.  Within  single  RHSs,  all  arrangement  takes  place  for  communication  between 
operators  composed  of  sets  of  Ps.  The  alternative  would  be  the  evocation  of  preliminary 
setup  operations,  expressed  as  separate  Ps,  but  this  does  not  occur. 
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Renaming  of  data  is  used  for  two  purposes:  protecting  data  so  that  it  will  not  be 
used  in  the  wrong  way,  and  the  converse  operation  of  releasing  data  for  use  that  had 
been  protected.  In  the  PSs  at  hand,  renaming  is  done  along  with  other  operations  within  a 
single  P,  appearing  as  a side  effect  of  some  other  process.  It  is  also  done  by  an  explicit 
evocation  signal,  to  be  processed  by  a single-P  iteration  (more  complex  iterations  might  be 
used,  but  no  such  occur  in  the  PSs  here).  Often  that  evocation  signal  is  placed  after  some 
other  signals,  so  that  it  is  examined  and  used  after  some  process,  according  to  the  event- 
order  conflict  resolution  mechanism.  Epam  uses  renaming  (of  the  side-effect  type)  to  save 
the  results  of  one  net-P  firing  cycle  while  a second  cycle  occurs,  so  that  the  former 
results  can  be  properly  distinguished  from  newer  similar  data. 

Cleanup  is  the  operation  of  deleting  or  otherwise  disposing  of  old  Working  Memory 
instances  so  that  they  don’t  interfere  with  further  processing.  It  is  generally  carried  out 
in  the  same  ways  as  renaming:  within  single  Ps,  as  a side-effect,  and  in  a more  explicitly 
iterative  way.  GPSR  contains  a number  of  examples  of  erasure  Ps,  which  fire  in  single-P 
multiple-fire  loops,  for  instance,  erasing  unneeded  Match-Diff  intermediate  data. 

A mechanism  for  handling  data  that  is  only  slightly  used  in  PSs  to  date  is  having 
information  stored  as  Ps  for  use  at  some  later  time.  This  is  done  entirely  by  deliberate 
processing,  generally  including  iterations  that  gather  the  various  components  of  the  Ps  to 
be  built.  GPSR  builds  recognition  networks  of  Ps  that  are  then  used  in  recognizing  the 
occurrence  of  previously-seen  problem-solving  situations,  thus  performing  indirectly  the 
important  control  function  of  preventing  repetitions. 

To  conclude  our  discussion  of  the  data  aspects,  we  touch  on  the  topics  ot  frequency 
of  usage,  power,  and  overhead.  The  connection  of  operands  with  operators  and  the 
arrangement  for  communication  of  results  are  very  common  operations,  and  their  simplicity 
of  implementation  indicates  their  relatively  high  power.  In  this  case,  the  power  derives 
from  the  basic  PS  rule  form.  Renaming  is  rare,  but  is  also  easily  achieved  and  powerful 
Cleanup  is  sufficiently  frequent  in  its  less  powerful,  iterative  form  to  be  a significant 
problem  for  some*  of  the  PSs  (GPSR  in  particular).  The  need  to  go  through  deliberate 
iterations  to  store  information  as  Ps  is  also  of  an  overhead  nature,  although  the  use  of  the 
stored  information  later  is  a powerful  mechanism,  since  it  avoids  other  sorts  of  deliberate 
processing.  Section  B.3  will  discuss  possible  improvements  in  these  last  two  weaker 
features  of  PSs. 


i 

^ Essential  features  of  Psnlst. 

j 


Four  features  of  the  Psnlst  PS  architecture  are  essential  for  these  control 
techniques.  The  main  one  is  the  use  of  event  order  (:SMPX).  This  has  allowed  the  PSs 
here  to  overcome  many  of  the  PS  control  problems  that  have  occurred  or  have  been 
predicted  with  respect  to  other  PS  architectures  or  PSs  in  general.  The  testing  within 
LHSs  of  Lisp  predicates  (expressed  as  SATISFIES  in  the  language)  is  used  heavily,  with 
about  three  fourths  as  many  occurrences  as  the  total  number  of  Ps  (which  is  not  to  say 
that  three-fourths  of  the  Ps  actually  contain  an  occurrence).  Of  the  uses  of  SATISFIES, 
only  a few  are  used  to  test  equality  to  a constant,  so  that  most  are  used  for  more 
significant  purposes  such  as  testing  numerical  relations.  The  allowing  of  mult iple  firings  on 
the  same  recognize-act  cycle  plays  an  important  part  in  the  power  considerations  above, 
being  used  in  a number  of  ways  to  implement  the  more  powerful  PS  control  facilities. 
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Negated  conjunctions  of  condition  elements  are  used  overall  about  .414  times  per  P on  the 
average,  a higher  proportion  than  negations  of  single  elements,  for  which  the  figure  is 
.255.  Their  overall  importance  is  indicated  by  their  frequency  of  usage  and  by  their  use  in 
implementing  the  control  facilities  above. 


rested  improvements  in  basic  operators 


A number  of  improvements  in  the  basic  PS  operators  are  indicated  by  undesirable 
overhead  proper  ties.  These  were  all  initially  suggested  in  the  various  chapters  where 
they  first  became  evident,  and  some  have  been  reviewed  briefly  in  Section  0.2.  They  are 
not  expected  to  change  the  area  of  feasibility  of  use  of  PSs  as  much  as  to  make  them  more 
powerful  in  locations  where  some  awkwardness  has  been  noticed.  In  some  cases,  the 
suggestions  are  superficial  language  changes  that  would  have  no  effect  on  present 
program  structures,  usually  shortening  or  modifying  components  of  individual  Ps,  while  in 
others,  the  changes  would  be  more  far-reaching,  and  are  thus  perhaps  more  controversial 
with  respect  to  keeping  PSs  simple.  The  basic  aim,  however,  is  to  be  very  conservative 
and  not  to  go  beyond  modifications  that  are  suggested  directly  by  the  evidence  of  existing 
PSs. 

The  experience  with  adding  Ps  in  Epam,  GPSR,  and  KPKEG  indicates  a set  of 
operations  for  doing  so  that  are  less  general  and  more  direct  with  respect  to  the 
commonly-used  functions  within  the  present  P-adding  operators.  That  is,  the  present 
general  operators  - adding  an  entire  P,  replacing  a P’s  LHS,  replacing  a P’s  RHS,  and 
replacing  an  entire  P - are  actually  used  only  to  perform  a simpler  set  of  functions,  with 
the  full  generality  of  those  operators  only  interfering  with  the  functions.  Some  candidates 
for  additional  operators,  to  be  verified  with  further  experiments: 

Extend  an  LHS  by  adding  conjuncts  at  the  right  end  (not  left);  in  Epam, 
for  instance,  this  would  be  used  to  add  tests  for  more  letters,  in 
order  to  make  finer  discriminations. 

Extend  an  RHS  by  adding  conjuncts,  either  at  the  right  end  or  in  a 
position  relative  to  a conjunct  satisfying  some  pattern;  e.g.,  one  might 
want  to  add  an  action  before  some  known  action. 

Split  an  LHS  into  two  parts,  extending  the  LHS  in  two  different  ways  by 
adding  two  lists  of  conjuncts. 

Add  conjuncts  to  a nested  negated  conjunct  in  an  LHS;  this  was  used  in 
GPSR  to  extend  a negative  test  on  an  object  with  further  tests,  to  go 
along  with  adding  similar  tests  to  the  LHS  of  another  P. 

Update  an  RHS  conjunct  by  replacing  one  constant  with  another;  this  is 
used  in  Epam,  for  example,  to  change  the  reply  image  in  a P. 

Make  the  contents  of  the  LHS  or  RHS  of  a P available  for  inspection  in 
Working  Memory. 

Make  the  variables  in  a newly-added  portion  of  an  LHS  be  unique 
relative  to  existing  variables  there,  to  ensure  that  the  new  portion 
doesn’t  interfere  in  matching. 

These  operators  and  options  would  have  the  effect  of  making  the  parts  of  PSs  that  deal 
with  adding  new  Ps  and  refining  old  ones  more  concise,  simpler  in  terms  of  PS  control,  and 
simpler  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  basic  list-processing  necessary  to  form  the  new 
structures. 
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An  operation  in  LHSs  that  occurs  in  most  of  the  PSs  is  essential  to  selections,  to 
narrowing  down  the  set  of  possible  matches  to  one  with  particular  properties.  Consider 
as  an  example  trying  to  select  the  element  from  Working  Memory  with  the  highest 
numerical  value  for  some  predicate.  At  present,  this  would  be  expressed  roughly 
corresponding  to  "an  instance  of  the  predicate  such  that  there  does  not  exist  another 
instance  with  a higher  value."  The  effect  of  this  is  for  the  matcher  to  successively  test 
each  instance  of  the  predicate  until  all  the  ones  with  the  maximal  value  are  found,  with 
match  failure  occurring  for  the  others,  after  an  iteration  through  part  of  the  instances  for 
each.  What  is  really  needed  here  is  to  be  able  to  apply  the  "highest  value"  predicate  to 
the  set  of  possible  values  for  the  other  predicate,  and  to  immediately  select  those  with 
maximal  value.  That  is,  one  writes  the  P knowing  that  at  a certain  point  there  are  going  to 
be  a number  of  possibilities,  and  one  wants  to  express  an  intention  with  respect  to  that 
set  of  possibilities  rather  than  to  use  the  indirect  present  method,  which  says  essentially 
"and  there  doesn’t  exist  a match  that  does  any  better."  In  many  cases  at  present,  it  is 
necessary  to  apply  several  of  these  tests  to  narrow  down  the  possibilities,  and  for  each 
additional  one  there  must  be  a laborious  recapitulation,  within  the  "not  exists"  nested 
conjunction,  of  the  restrictions  that  have  been  applied  so  as  to  ensure  that  each  "not 
exists"  is  working  with  the  proper  set  of  possibilities.  What  is  proposed  is  that  instead, 
when  a series  of  restrictions  are  to  be  applied,  each  applies  to  the  set  of  possibilities 
remaining  at  that  point. 

Some  more  explicit  examples  will  clarify  these  distinctions.  Suppose  the  new 
primitive  is  named  MAXIMAL,  that  the  evaluation  predicates  are  HIGHER1  and  HIGHER2,  and 
that  the  Working  Memory  predicate  whose  instances  are  being  selected  from  is  PRED1. 
Then  the  expression, 

PREDKX)  A NOT(  EXISTS(Y)  4 PREDKY)  4 SATJSFIES2(X,Y,Y  HIGHER  J X>  ) 
would  be  expressed, 

PREDKX)  it  MAXIMAKX.'HIGHERl) 

The  expression, 

PREDKX)  Sr  NOT(  EXISTS(Y)  4 PREDKY)  4 SATJSFIES2(X,Y,Y  HIGHER)  X) ) 

4 NOT(  EXISTS(Y)  & PREDKY) 

4 NOT<  EXISTS(Z)  & PREDKZ)  & SATISFIES2(Y,Z,Z  HIGHER  1 Y>  > 

A SAT!SFIES2(X,Y,V  HIGHER2  X) ) 

would  become, 

PREDKX)  4 MAXIMAKX.'HIGHERl)  4 MAX!MAl(X,’HIGHER2> 

Examples  of  tests  even  more  deeply  nested  than  the  second  one.  can  be  found  in  GPSR, 
KPKEG,  and  WBLOX.  In  GPSR,  in  the  Try-Old-Goals  process,  a test  involving  a number  of 
such  restrictions  is  split  into  two  Ps,  the  second  applying  to  the  result  of  the  first,  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  to  untangle  all  the  conjoined  tests.  The  use  of  MAXIMAL  improves 
readability,  is  much  closer  to  the  intended  concept,  and  should  have  some  advantages  for 
PS  efficiency. 
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- Several  changes  to  the  way  matches  are  expressed  and  to  the  way  actions  are 
specified  are  suggested  by  the  PSs.  Currently,  LHS  elements  are  a predicate  constant 
followed  by  a list  of  variable  arguments,  and  if  an  argument  is  to  be  matched  to  a constant, 
it  must  be  done  indirectly  through  the  SATISFIES  mechanism,  which  can  in  fact  test  much 
more  general  attributes  of  a value  corresponding  to  a variable.  This  form,  assuming  a 
constant  head  and  variable  tail,  is  in  practice  almost  always  the  right  one,  with  the  average 
use  of  equality  to  a constant  being  made  less  than  once  per  P in  all  the  PSs  (that  is  once 
out  of  a large  number  of  match  variables).  Nevertheless,  cases  have  occurred  in  the  PSs 
where  the  indirectness  of  testing  equality  to  a constant  seems  to  incur  unnecessary 
combinatorial  matching  cost,  so  it  is  recommended  that  quoted  constants  in  condition 
elements  be  allowed.  This  would  bring  the  pattern-matching  more  into  line  with  all  of  the 
other  pattern  languages  in  use.  The  restricted  form  was  tried  partially  as  an  experiment, 
to  see  just  what  the  consequences  would  be,  and  partially  because  the  implementation  was 
simpler.  Another  restriction  that  can  probably  be  abandoned  is  the  failure  of  the  match  to 
descend  into  structured  lists.  That  is,  all  matching  is  done  only  at  the  top-level  argument 
list.  Structure  in  matching  is  useful  at  least  in  the  case  where  there  are  a large  number  of 
arguments,  some  of  which  can  be  more  easily  grasped  if  bound  together  into  distinct  sub- 
lists. This  would  be  useful,  for  instance,  in  WBlox,  for  representing  the  numerous 
occurrences  of  spatial  coordinate  triples.  A third  restriction  in  Psnlst  is  that  predicates 
must  always  be  constant,  where  conventional  AI  usage  would  dictate  a capability  for  the 
predicate  to  be  variable,  like  anything  else.  In  the  original  implementation  of  Psnlst,  for 
this  feature,  efficiency  was  a consideration,  in  that  having  predicates  be  constants  allows 
the  construction  of  simple  indexes  of  possible  uses  of  new  Working  Memory  elements.  But 
experience  with  the  PSs  indicates  that  there  are  important  gains  in  flexibility,  and  perhaps 
also  in  efficiency,  by  allowing  at  least  a restricted  form  of  variable  in  the  predicate 
position,  both  in  conditions  and  actions.  At  present,  the  most  reasonable  compromise  with 
the  original  version  is  to  allow  variables  in  the  predicate  position  that  are  restricted  to 
being  bound  to  one  of  an  explicit  set  of  elements. 

Several  other  improvements  have  been  suggested  by  the  various  PSs.  One  is  a 
more  powerful  erasure  operator,  for  instance  allowing  the  deletion  of  all  the  instances  of 
some  predicate,  or  of  all  instances  satisfying  some  pattern.  Such  an  operator  would  be 
useful  in  reducing  the  number  of  Ps  that  currently  perform  only  erasure  operations,  and  is 
a matter  of  convenience  as  much  as  it  is  an  improvement  in  efficiency.  A second  facility 
suggested  by  some  of  the  PSs  is  a general  set  of  functions  for  taking  external  forms  and 
converting  them  into  usable  Working  Memory  items,  and  for  doing  the  converse  operation 
to  produce  externally  readable  structures  from  Working  Memory  elements.  At  least  two 
kinds  of  representations  would  be  useful:  one  for  strings  of  atoms,  as  are  used  in  Studnt 
and  MiliPS,  and  one  for  structured  objects  as  in  GPSR.  The  conversion  operators  could  be 
very  close  to  the  ones  developed  ad  hoc  in  the  mentioned  systems,  but  built  into  the 
system  and  generalized  somewhat  to  be  more  widely  usable.  A third  new  operator  would 
be  useful  for  providing  a more  powerful  means  of  coordination  than  the  deliberate 
condition-testing  used  in  the  PSs  in  a number  of  cases  (discussed  somewhat  in  Section 
B.2).  A specific  operation  suggested  is  some  kind  of  an  explicit  delay  of  examining  some 
new  Working  Memory  elements  until  other  consequences  that  have  occurred  since  some 
specified  change  have  been  completely  finished  This  would  allow  older  consequences  to 
take  effect  before  initiating  some  new  process  that  assumes  that  all  those  results  are 
available  for  examination.  It  amounts  in  effect  to  allowing  a P to  explicitly  place  its  actions 
somewhere  below  the  top  of  the  stack  of  events  (:SMPX). 
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B.4.  Additional  programmability  topics 

There  are  several  ways  that  PSs  exhibit  architectural  flexibility.  One  is  in  the 
variety  of  implementations  of  the  main  control  techniques,  as  discussed  in  Section  B.2.  A 
second  group  of  features  revolves  around  tradeoffs  between  the  use  of  Working  Memory 
and  P Memory.  The  three  different  ways  to  build  Epam,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  III,  are 
based  on  differing  uses  of  Ps  and  Working  Memory.  In  connection  with  GPSR,  there  is  the 
potential  use  of  Ps  to  store  goal  and  object  information.  Ps  are  used  in  GPSR  to  store 
information  about  loc-progs,  and  could  be  used  in  a similar  way  to  store  information  about 
move  operators,  with  added  benefit  of  providing  a better  mechanism  for  noting  when 
proper  use  is  made  of  that  information.  In  GPSR  and  KPKEG,  a variety  of  ways  of 
controlling  the  status  of  processes  to  generate  sets  of  possibilities  are  illustrated,  and  the 
discussions  of  the  systems  include  additional  ways.  In  GPSR,  there  is  flexibility  in 
specifying  external  tasks  to  do,  in  that  task  specifications  can  use  more  information 
expressed  as  Ps  and  less  as  Working  Memory  items.  The  discussion  of  MiliPS  raises  the 
possibility  of  storing  the  scene  representation  as  Ps  instead  of  as  Working  Memory 
elements.  Maintaining  trees  of  alternative  data  contexts  while  searching  is  discussed  in 
connection  with  WBlox,  and  a number  of  alternatives,  varying  in  their  Working  Memory  and 
P Memory  usage,  are  suggested.  Generally,  the  existing  PSs  do  not  exploit  the  use  of  P 
Memory  as  much  as  they  could,  but  it  is  expected  that  as  more  general  and  powerful 
systems  are  built,  making  greater  demands,  P Memory  will  be  more  commonly  used. 

A few  other  forms  of  architectural  flexibility  are  illustrated  by  the  PSs.  The 
discussion  of  GPSR  points  out  the  range  ot  expression  used  in  various  networks:  some  of 
the  networks  use  very  specific  constants,  others  use  a few  very  general  Ps,  with  mostly 
variables  in  conditions,  and  others  are  expressed  as  objects,  with  the  tests  carried  out 
interpretively.  GPSR  also  has  promise  with  respect  to  becoming  specialized  to  particular 
tacks  by  building  additional  specific  Ps  as  tasks  are  manipulated.  More  generally,  the  PSs 
include  different  degrees  of  specialization,  with  the  very  general  GPSR,  and  the  more 
specialized  WBlox  and  KPKEG.  WBlox  in  particular  is  specialized  to  a specific  goal-subgoal 
structure.  Finally,  the  discussion  of  the  "augmentation  of  MiliPS  for  WBlox  points  out  how 
the  architectural  flexibility  can  be  used  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  distinguishing 
between  temporary  relations,  which  are  computed  as  needed  and  then  discarded,  and 
other  more  permanent  data,  from  which,  for  instance,  the  temporary  data  is  derived. 

Thus  there  is  a wide  range  of  variability  in  storing  information  and  in  conventions 
for  use  of  data  for  communication.  Information  can  be  stored  in  RHSs,  available  with  the 
appropriately-keyed  demand;  it  can  be  actively  stored  as  a network,  accompanied  by 
conditions  in  which  the  information  is  judged  automatically  to  be  useful;  and  it  can  be 
stored  as  structure  that  is  interpretable  when  its  content  is  desired.  Changes  to 
structures  can  be  stored  incrementally  so  that  they  can  be  revoked  in  the  same  fashion. 
Actions  can  be  packaged  for  unconditional  execution  in  one  sequence  or  can  be  broken 
down  into  conditional  parts.  A set  or  its  complement  can  be  kept  in  Working  Memory,  and 
similarly,  Ps  can  be  set  up  to  record  what’s  left  to  do  (the  set  proper),  or  they  can  be  set 
up  to  remove  possibilities  already  considered  (the  active  form  ot  the  complement  of  the 
set).  Data  can  be  kept  in  Working  Memory  as  a means  of  making  it  temporary  in  nature. 
The  deletion  of  data  can  signal  the  proper  use  of  data  or  the  completion  of  some  process. 
All  of  these  examples  illustrate  the  particular  kind  of  flexibilty  that  PSs  have.  Rather  than 
thinking  of  programming  with  a completely  arbitrary  means  of  representing  and 
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processing,  there  is  a predisposition  to  a small  set  of  powerful  mechanisms.  The 
mechanisms  derive  from  the  split  in  the  architecture  between  a relatively  small,  passive 
Working  Memory,  and  an  active  P Memory.  There  is  a range  of  specificity/generality  from 
concrete  Working  Memory  elements,  through  slightly  abstract  P conditions  and  actions,  to 
more  distributed  representations,  with  information  encoded,  in  whatever  way  is 
appropriate,  as  a mixture  of  evokable  data,  recognition  processes,  and  general  elaborations 
on  those. 


B.5.  Variations  in  efficiency  over  the  systems 

There  are  a number  of  interesting  variations  in  the  figures  of  Section  A. 2 that  bear 
on  efficiency.  The  figures  in  question  are  those  for  average  cycle  time  (P  firing),  average 
Working  Memory  action,  and  for  match  effort  as  reflected  in  the  try/fire  ratio.  There  is 
little  apparent  relation  between  changes  in  those  values  and  the  number  of  Ps  in  the 
system.  The  highest  values  (indicating  least  efficiency)  are  attained  by  KPKEG,  one  of  the 
smaller  systems,  and  WBlox,  the  largest.  But  these  systems  seem  not  to  be  systematically 
high  on  other  attributes.  The  apparent  lack  of  trends  on  a number  of  dimensions  leads  to 
the  hypothesis  that  there  are  more  complex  factors  that  determine  the  efficiency  of  a PS, 
and  that  these  factors  combine  in  some  way  to  make  a PS  efficient  or  not.  Such 

interactions  will  thwart  attempts  to  build  simple  models  of  efficiency.  Perhaps  what  these 
factors  are  will  emerge  as  more  PSs  are  constructed,  providing  additional  data  points. 

A few  isolated  characteristics  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  variations.  KPKEG 
is  high  on  length  of  LHS  and  on  the  number  of  SATISFIES  tests,  so  these  may  combine  to 
make  matching  more  expensive.  An  inherent  property  of  KPKEG  is  close  similarity 

between  Ps,  so  that  in  order  to  find  a match  from  among  a set  of  Ps,  most  of  which  are 
plausible  by  superficial  criteria,  much  effort  must  be  expended.  WBlox  suffers  from  quite 
a different  problem,  apparently.  Its  size  causes  it  to  put  unexpected  strain  on  certain 
implementation  deficiencies,  particularly  those  having  to  do  with  needless  use  of 
temporary  list  cells.  This  usage  forces  an  unwarranted  number  of  garbage  collections,  and 
the  sheer  size  of  P Memory,  all  of  which  must  be  examined  during  that  process,  adds 

significantly  to  system  overhead.  As  was  discussed  in  Chapter  IV,  GPSR  incurs  some 

inefficiencies  by  overloading  some  of  the  Working  Memory  predicates  with  too  many 
instances  (which  can  be  alleviated  by  using  P Memory),  and  also  spends  a significant 
portion  of  time  doing  cleanup  by  firing  erasure  Ps. 
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C.  A Basis  for  Understanding  Systems 

This  section  first  assesses  the  position  of  PSs  with  respect  to  most  of  the 
understanding  system  characteristics  laid  out  in  Chapter  I.  Two  of  those  emerge  as  a 
focus  for  the  discussion  in  the  rest  of  the  section:  modularity  and  openness.  Section  C.2 
presents  a taxonomy  of  representation  intended  to  meet  possible  difficulties  of  PSs  with 
respect  to  that  focus.  Section  C.3  discusses  the  results  of  applying  that  taxonomy. 


C.l.  General  features 

A number  of  observable  properties  of  the  implemented  PSs  can  give  support  to  the 
suitability  of  PSs  for  building  understanding  systems.  Because  no  understanding  systems 
of  the  sort  aimed  at  were  built  as  part  of  the  thesis,  the  evidence  summarized  here  can 
only  provide  evidence  for  plausibility,  not  a full  demonstration.  We  will  address  two  sets 
of  related  properties,  which  were  introduced  in  Chapter  1.  First  there  are  the  a priori 
properties:  properties  of  conditions  and  actions,  properties  of  how  Ps  interact,  and 
properties  of  the  overall  architecture.  Only  a couple  of  these  properties  need  empirical 
support,  the  size  of  conditions  and  actions,  and  the  degree  of  interaction  between  Ps. 
Over  the  entire  set  of  PSs,  the  average  of  the  averages  of  LHS  and  RHS  sizes  (given  in 
Section  A. 2)  arc  respectively  4.87  and  4.34.  These  numbers  support  the  small  unit  size  of 
Ps,  and  also  support  the  assertion  that  PSs  have  a high  degree  of  selection  (LHS)  for  each 
action  (RHS),  as  compared  to  other  typical  A1  programming  systems.  How  Ps  interact  is 
much  more  difficult  to  measure,  since  it  depends  on  static,  organizational,  and  dynamic 
properties.  Most  of  this  section  will  be  devoted  to  this  topic,  but  first  we  summarize  some 
other  aspects  of  PSs. 

The  second  set  of  properties  is  the  list  of  properties  of  systems  that  are  critical  to 
their  use  as  understanding  systems.  Recall  that  Chapter  I introduced  a set  of  primary 
properties:  encodability,  organizability,  inspectability,  accessibility,  flexibility,  and 

operability.  These  primaries  have  a number  of  secondary  aspects,  many  of  which  are 
shared  among  several  primaries:  modularity,  conciseness,  uniformity,  transparency, 
provability,  explicitness,  and  openness.  There  are  a few  specific  points  to  be  made  here  in 
support  of  some  of  these  properties  for  PSs  (and  some  of  them  are  also  supported  by 
a priori  properties  of  PSs,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  1). 

The  encodability  of  knowledge  in  PSs  is  supported  primarily  by  the  feasibility  of  the 
six  PS  implementations.  Some  further  support  is  given  by  observed  properties  of  building 
and  extending  those  PSs.  In  GPSR,  a number  of  executive  options  were  added  on  after  the 
program  was  working  properly.  Those  options  were  quite  easy  to  implement,  with  no 
unexpected,  indirect  interactions.  Similarly,  in  KPKEG,  there  were  no  complications  in 
trying  various  options  in  the  search  executive.  In  augmenting  MiliPS  to  work  with  WBlox,  a 
large  number  of  changes  were  made,  but  only  a very  small  number  involved  changes  to 
existing  Ps  (adding  a condition  element  or  modifying  one  or  two  RHS  elements)  while  the 
vast  majority  involved  simply  adding  Ps.  PSs  are  different  from  other  languages  in  having 
more  independent  units  of  augmentation  (Ps).  That  is,  usually  Ps  are  just  added,  with  no 
decision  necessary  as  to  where  a P goes  (since  the  static  order  ot  the  PS  is  irrelevant  to 
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processing)  and  with  little  attention  necessary  on  how  it  is  to  be  used,  since  its  condition 
is  explicit.  The  related  property  of  inspectability  of  Knowledge  in  PSs  is  not  a problem  in 
practice,  although  programming  by  a human  and  the  construction  of  a process  to  inspect 
Ps  automatically  (as  an  adjunct  to  encoding  further  Knowledge)  involve  different  issues. 
The  central  problem  in  automating,  with  regard  to  inspectability,  will  be  the  lack  of 
openness  of  the  representation,  a problem  that  will  be  attacKed  at  length  below. 

The  conciseness  of  PSs  is  supported  by  the  relatively  small  number  of  Ps  required 
for  the  various  programs.  For  instance,  KPKEG  is  2-3  times  smaller  in  size  of  program 
listing  and  in  number  of  functional  units  than  a comparable  Lisp  program.  PSs  are  a 
particular  way  of  managing  data  and  procedures  that  suffices  where  a number  of  ad  hoc 
mechanisms  have  to  be  included  in  Lisp  programs  at  the  expense  of  conciseness. 
Transparency  of  PSs  is  supported  by  the  Studnt  Knowledge  analysis.  That  is,  the 
knowledge  analysis  gave  evidence  that  the  Ps  are  a level  of  expression  minimally 
interfering  v/ith  the  primary  encoding  tasK  and  also  a level  of  expression  close  to  natural 
language  statements,  which  in  turn  are  derived  from  an  abstract  process  model.  In  the 
case  of  Studnt,  almost  three  fourths  of  the  Knowledge  is  about  the  task  and  about  solving 
task  problems,  with  most  of  the  remainder  devoted  to  programming  techniques  and  a small 
fraction  devoted  specifically  to  PS  control.  The  flexibility  of  PSs  is  evident  in  the  variety 
of  architectural  alternatives,  discussed  in  Section  BA  The  organizability  of  PSs  is 
supported  by  the  variety  of  organizations  used  in  the  six  programs.  GPSR  implements  a 
general  method  coordination  and  method  evaluation  problem-solving  structure.  KPKEG 
implements  a straightforward  heuristic  search  approach.  WBlox  is  organized  as  a 
specialized  goal  hierarchy,  with  the  addition  of  backtracking  as  its  search  method.  The 
MiliPS  bottom-up  recognition  hierarchy  is  yet  another  organization.  None  of  these 
organizational  structures  was  at  all  troublesome  to  put  together,  indicating  that  PSs  are 
well-suited  to  a variety  of  approaches.  Some  of  the  organizations  are  modified  slightly 
and  made  more  powerful  by  taking  advantage  of  the  power  of  selection  of  PSs. 

Two  major  areas  have  been  left  unsettled  by  the  above  discussion:  the  area 
encompassing  the  questions  of  modularity,  provability,  and  interaction;  and  the  area  of 
openness.  Having  Ps  interact  too  much  with  too  many  other  Ps  is  undesirable  in  a number 
of  ways.  With  large  PSs,  and  we  fully  expect  understanding  systems  with  many  thousands 
of  Ps,  then  interactions  could  get  too  diverse  to  be  taken  into  consideration  effectively,  so 
that  some  kind  0*  structural  subroutining  would  have  to  be  imposed.  This  would  subvert 
many  PS  properties  that  depend  on  having  the  system  be  a uniform,  single-level  structure. 
Too  much  interaction  implies  also  that  there  are  assumptions  made  in  writing  each  P.  That 
is,  it  implies  that  there  is  global  context  of  some  sort  stated  explicitly  in  Ps.  This  makes  Ps 
much  harder  to  modify  while  maintaining  global  correctness.  It  gives  PSs  the  overall 
appearance  of  being  intricately-assembled  pieces  that  are  somehow  coordinated  to  drive  a 
sequence  of  global  actions.  Also,  the  provability  of  correctness  of  knowledge  in  a system 
is  much  more  difficult  when  there  are  such  far-reaching  implications  and  interactions.  The 
remedy  for  such  objections  to  PSs  is  to  show  their  modularity.  The  representation 
taxonomy  of  Section  C.2  will  provide  a means  to  that  proof. 

The  other  major  understanding  system  trait  that  is  noticeably  lacking  in  the  PSs 
implemented  so  far  is  openness.  These  PSs  arc  closed  in  several  senses:  they  work  only 
on  the  narrow  task  domains  for  which  they  were  designed,  with  their  knowledge  encoded 
in  such  a way  that  it  would  not  be  applicable  unless  a number  of  Working  Memory 
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conditions  (all  associated  with  the  particular  task  implementation)  held;  they  use  a number 
of  internal  names  that  are  effectively  inscrutable  to  other  processes,  so  that  general 
processes  of  error  diagnosis  and  progress  evaluation  cannot  be  applied  when  problems 
are  encountered  - if  such  problems  can  be  recognized  at  all;  and  the  naming  conventions 
prevent  new  external  knowledge  and  newly-developed  internal  knowledge  from  making 
appropriate  contact  and  interacting  with  existing  knowledge  (assimilation),  and  thereby 
also  prevent  such  knowledge  from  being  incorporated  on  a longer-term  basis 
(accommodation).  Openness  is  the  key  to  allowing  a program  to  respond  flexibly  to 
variants  of  a task,  by  improving  its  assimilation  capabilities,  and  thereby  is  the  key  to 
unexpected  generality  and  power.  Further,  open  programs  can  readily  be  combined  into 
larger  units,  with  opportunity  for  sharing  processes  and  capabilities,  and  for  application  of 
methods  from  one  to  new  problems  in  others.  The  representation  taxonomy  below 
approaches  openness  by  providing  a rational  basis  for  naming.  There  are  processing 
requirements  for  openness  that  go  along  with  such  naming,  which  cannot  be  specified  at 
present,  being  more  properly  the  subject  of  further  explorations.  It  seems  at  present  that 
representational  barriers  to  openness  are  much  more  serious  than  are  any  lacks  on  the 
processing  side. 
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C.2.  Representation  taxonomy 

The  taxonomy  of  predicates’  meanings  in  this  subsection  supports  three  aspects  of 
PSs:  their  modularity,  their  openness,  and  the  simplicity  of  control  constructs  required  - a 
verification  of  the  control  taxonomy  of  Section  B.2.  By  breaking  down  predicates  used  in 
the  six  PSs  into  more  primitive  meaning  elements,  and  by  replacing  ad  hoc  abbreviations 
and  conventions  with  a more  rational  scheme,  the  number  of  meaning  elements  is 
drastically  reduced  and  the  interactions  of  various  predicates  becomes  more  transparent. 
Recall  that  predicates  are  the  constants  that  occupy  the  head  position  of  each  Working 
Memory  element  and  each  LHS  and  RHS  conjunct,  thus  constituting  the  essential  meaning  of 
both  dynamic  and  longer-term  structures.  Renaming  the  predicates  as  proposed  here  does 
nothing  to  computational  properties  of  the  present  PS*>,  but  provides  a potential  openness 
for  interaction  which  future  applications  will  exploit.  The  following  scheme  should  be 
considered  a first  approximation,  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 


I 


The  taxonomy  divides  predicates  into  two  major  types:  those  that  refer  to 
processes,  and  those  that  refer  to  data  structures  Each  predicate  is  broken  down  into 
three  components:  a primary  name,  an  optional  secondary  name,  and  a set  of  modifiers. 
The  primary  name  is  the  main  process  name  or  the  name  of  the  global  data  structure  being 
referred  to.  Primary  names  are  rather  general  concepts  (evaluate,  apply,  goal,  object, 
network),  and  although  they  originate  with  specific  tasks,  it  is  hoped  that  as  a system 
grows  and  expands  its  task  domain,  there  will  grow  up,  around  a primary,  a useful  set  of 
associated  knowledge  (expressed  as  Ps).  The  secondary  name  is  a qualifier  to  the  primary 
name,  in  case  it  has  attributes,  entry  points,  subprocesses,  case  frames,  manner  qualities, 
and  other  such  subconcepts.  In  some  cases  primary  and  secondary  are  verb  and  direct 
object.  The  modifiers  are  a set  of  tags  that  apply  to  show  further  subaspects  such  as 
truth  value  and  degrees  of  imperativeness  (in  a vague,  non-techmcal  sense)  A global  data 
object  such  as  a goal  with  a variety  of  attributes  has  primary  GOAL,  with  secondaries  like 
actual  object  OBJECT,  difficulty  OIFFIC,  supergoal  SUPER,  etc.  These  would  be  written  as 
GOAL  ^OBJECT,  GOAL  «OIFFIC,  and  GOAL  »SUPER,  according  to  the  proposed  notation, 
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which  places  before  secondaries.  With  "/"  preceding  modifiers  as  in  the  proposed 
notation,  and  given  that  "T"  is  the  modifier  for  "true"  truth  value,  the  GPSR  predicate 
HASSUPERGOAL  becomes  GOAL  *$UPER  /T.  The  primary  SELECT  might  have  secondaries 
like  OBJECT,  GOAL,  and  METHOD.  A concrete  object  is  subdivided  according  to  its 
attributes.  Thus  an  OBJECT  might  have  secondaries  TYPE,  SUBOBJECT,  LOCATION,  and 
SHAPE. 


The  main  content  of  the  taxonomy,  at  present,  is  in  the  modifiers.  (The  definition  of 
secondary  vs.  primary  is  also  content,  but  is  left  vague.)  Modifiers  are  in  five  classes:  goal 
values,  truth  values,  process  types,  data  types,  and  degrees  (see  Figure  C.l).  A modifier 
has  three  positions  in  general,  i.e.,  is  composed  of  at  most  three  things:  a goal  value,  one 
of  {truth  value,  process  type,  data  type)  (a  mutually  exclusive  set  of  classes  of  values), 
and  a degree  (with  possible  subdegrees  tacked  on). 

The  expository  notation  adopted  here  suffices  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  but 
other  issues  should  certainly  be  considered  if  a notation  is  to  be  used  effectively  by 
operational  systems  for  self-examination.  That  is,  what  is  readable  for  a human  may  not 
be  suitable  for  a PS  to  use,  in  both  pattern-matching  capability  and  openness.  Three 
dimensions  of  variation  of  notation  can  be  distinguished:  nested,  open  structure  versus 
tight  encodings  as  strings;  internal  versus  external  modality;  and  implicit  or  explicit 
argument  typing. 

For  human  readability,  the  first  dimension  includes  a tight  encoding  with  distinctive 
characters  to  segment  a string,  eg.,  EVAL*G0AL/WA.2.  For  a list-processing-based  PS, 
though,  with  strings  taken  as  units  (atoms),  structure  must  be  indicated  differently,  as  in 
(EVAL  GOAL  (W  A 2))  or  ((EVAL  GOAL)  (W  A 2)). 

The  second  dimension  deals  with  the  location  of  the  modifiers,  with  external  modality 
common  in  some  published  PSs,  e.g.,  (OLD  (RESULT  (EVAL  GOAL  G-3  OK))).  In  this, 
arguments  have  been  added  to  the  primary  and  secondary  in  order  to  illustrate  a complete 
Working  Memory  element.  The  corresponding  internal  modality  (adopting  abbreviations) 
would  represent  it  as  (EVAL  GOAL  (0  R)  G-3  OK).  Internal  modality  gives  more  prominence 
to  the  primary  and  secondary,  and  makes  it  easier,  in  conventional  pattern-matching 
schemes,  to  have  an  optional  degree  position  - the  absence  of  a tail  of  a list  as  opposed  to 
the  absence  of  a level  of  nesting. 

The  third  notation  dimension  deals  with  whether  to  have  explicit  type  tags  for 
arguments  or  to  let  types  of  arguments  be  implicit  in  the  position  within  the  list  of 
arguments.  Typed  arguments  are  common  in  semantic  network  representations.  Moore 
and  Newell’s  Merlin  (1973)  uses  explicit  typing  to  allow  a general  interpreter  to  make 
mappings  between  structures,  some  of  whose  components  are  optional  or  incomplete. 
Similar  advantages  are  claimed  by  Hayes-Roth  (1974).  The  element  (EVAL  GOAL  G-3  OK), 
which  uses  implicit  ordering  to  type  its  arguments  and  to  distinguish  primary  and 
secondary,  might  be  rewritten  (prim:EVAL  sec:G0AL  goal:G-l  value:0K).  One  can  envision 
mixed  strategies  for  typing,  but  wherever  implicit  typing  is  used,  auxiliary  information  is 
necessary  for  complete  openness. 

To  conclude  this  brief  discussion  of  notation,  the  best  approach  for  future  work 
would  be  to  use  a representation  with  nested  list  structures  and  with  internal  modality. 
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Goal  values  (modalities): 

W Want,  want  to  achieve,  want  to  activate. 

0 Don’t  want,  want  to  deter  or  delete  or  disable. 
0 Old,  no  longer  current. 

B Been  achieved,  "be",  a neutral  goal  status. 


Truth  values: 

T True  or  succeed. 

F False  or  fail. 

M Maybe,  in  progress,  partial. 

U Unknown,  but  attempt  has  been  made. 

Process  types  (types  of  imperatives): 

A Activate. 

C Check,  combine  (as  in  combining  present  data  with  the  result  of  some 
subprocess),  coordinate  (as  in  coordinating  the  results  of  several 
processes  or  lines  of  "parallel"  execution),  continue  (after  solving  a 
subgoal). 

H Hold  (as  in  holding  a signal  until  some  other  event  has  had  its  chance 
to  go  through,  whereupon  a P converts  it  to  active  status). 

G Generate,  gather,  or  more  generally  iterate. 

S Select  (as  from  a set  of  similar  items). 


Data  types: 

R Result; 

E Effect,  side-effect,  error  condition  or  indication,  extra  information 
(addition  to  main  result). 

X Context  (as  for  a process). 

I Input  (as  to  a process,  in  addition  to  predicate  arguments). 

K Knowledge  about,  information  about  (knowing  about  a process  is 
distinct  from  activating  it,  for  instance). 


Degrees: 

1,  2,  3,  . . . Steps  in  a process,  degrees  of  completion,  degrees  of 
certainty;  subsleps  and  subsubsteps  could  be  indicated  by  stringing 
together  a number  of  degrees;  when  strung  together,  is  used  as  a 
separator,  e g.  2.17.4. 

i 

Figure  C.l  Values  for  modifier  components 


These  preferences  are  based  on  present  pattern-matching  capabilities.  There  is  the 
possibility  that,  since  a lot  of  list  structure  is  imposed  by  these  preferences,  the 
assumptions  should  be  built  into  the  pattern-matching  algorithms  to  avoid  unnecessary 
condition-testing.  On  the  third  dimension,  implicit  typing  seems  to  involve  less  symbol- 
processing, and  is  thus  preferred  at  the  moment,  but  may  become  unworkable  later 
because  of  difficulty  in  determining  the  implicit  information. 


We  now  use  the  following  P,  from  GPSR,  to  illustrate  this  renaming  process. 
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M38,  "GEN  DES  ASG»“  CHECK  NUMV(DA)  & GENDES  ASG2(G,OP,OA,C,L,D) 

ft  HASVAPtC, VAR)  ft  WASVAB  LJNK(VAR,P)  ft  HASLP  COMPON(L,P>  ft  VAR  DOMAINtVAR.N) 
ft  SATISFIES2(N,0,NUMBERP  N ft  N GREATERP  0 ft  NOT(N  GREATEPP  D» 

->  ERASE  LPCCT)  ft  FILE  DES  ASG(DAOP)  ft  FEASASG(OP,DA,G>  ft  ASSIGNS  N(OA,VAR,N> 
ft  NEGATE!  1,2); 

This  P is  from  the  process  that  generates  desirable  assignments  for  move  operators,  a 
part  of  the  Reduce  method.  It  connects  the  variable  component  of  a move  operator  with  a 
component  of  the  loc-prog  that  locates  a difference  to  be  reduced.  It  then  picks  some 
elements  from  the  domain  of  the  variable  and  sets  up  desirable  assignments  from  them.  At 
this  point,  understanding  what  it  is  doing  is  not  as  important  as  watching  the 
transformation  that  the  P undergoes  in  having  its  predicates  renamed  and  its  contents 
abstracted  slightly. 

M38  "GEN  DES  ASG."  (GENRT  'DESASG/A 3)  (GENRT  .DESASG/A 2) 

(COMPON  .VARBL/T)  (VARBL  -LINK/T)  (IOC  PROG  .LINK/T)  (VARBL  .DOMAIN/T) 

->  (LOC  PROG  -UNK/DT)  (FILE  .DESASG/A)  (GENRT  .FEASASG/A)  (VARBL  .ASG/M.l) 

(NOT  (GENRT  .DESASG/A 3))  (NOT  (GENRT  -DESASG/A 2» 

The  first  abstraction  consists  of  removing  the  SATISFIES2  and  the  conjuncts’  variable 
arguments,  leaving  only  primaries  and  secondaries.  The  change  to  the  first  two  conjuncts 
of  the  LHS  shows  how  the  renaming  emphasizes  similarity  in  meaning  of  predicates,  while 
distinguishing  steps  in  the  process.  The  second  line  of  the  LHS  shows  how  interrelations 
between  elements  are  more  transparent.  The  renaming  makes  the  RH$  betray  its  function 
much  more  accurately.  The  ERASE  is  replaced  by  the  goal  value  D,  raising  what  is  being 
erased  to  top-level  status  in  the  conjunct.  The  "/A"  in  two  conjuncts  shows  that  these  are 
active  signals,  where  before  there  might  have  been  some  doubt,  and  the  use  of  /M.  1 with 
the  VARBL  *ASG  shows  it  is  an  assignment  that  is  only  partially  specified.  Note  that  the 
"B"  goal  value  is  implicit  in  the  renaming,  though  in  the  preferred  notation  for  further 
work,  there  would  have  to  be  something  to  occupy  each  position,  in  order  to  make 
matching  reasonable. 

A second  abstraction  can  also  be  obtained,  allowing  the  main  function  of  the  P to  he 
seen  at  a glance.  The  following  has  only  primaries,  with  duplicate  elements  removed. 

M38  “GEN  OES  ASG*“  GENRT  COMPON  VARBL  LOC  PROG  ->  LOC  PROG  FILE  GENRT  VARBL 

Appendix  A gives  the  renamings  of  the  predicates  of  GPSR.  The  first  half  gives  the 
GPSR  name  followed  by  the  new  name,  while  the  second  half  has  the  names  reversed, 
ordered  according  to  the  new  name.  From  the  second  half,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  number 
of  primaries  is  relatively  small,  29,  of  which  14  are  process  primaries,  and  15,  data. 
Appendix  B gives  the  first  abstraction  (as  in  the  above  example)  for  the  entire  GPSR 
system,  except  for  task  Ps.  Appendix  C is  a cross-reference  of  that  abstraction.  Appendix 
D gives  the  second  abstraction  for  all  the  Ps,  and  in  addition  divides  the  PS  into  modules 
(to  bo  discussed  in  the  next  subsection).  Modules  are  labelled,  and  are  also  partitioned, 
using  blank  fines,  info  groups  of  Ps  very  sfmifar  in  form.  Given  this  division,  an  even  more 
abstract  form  of  the  PS  can  be  constructed  by  merging  similar  abstract  Ps  together  (this  is 
not  shown  in  the  appendices  explicitly). 
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Conclusion  A Basis  for  Understanding  Systems  C.2 

The  taxonomy  of  Section  B.2  is  closely  related  to  the  modifiers  of  Figure  C.l. 
Evocation  corresponds  to  the  "A"  process  type,  iteration  to  the  "G",  coordination  to  the 
”C",  and  selection  to  "S".  Cascading  is  possible  because  of  the  existence  of  degrees  and 
subdegrees,  allowing  a step  to  be  divided  and  subdivided  as  appropriate.  Sequencing 
combines  the  use  of  "A"  and  "C"  types  of  predicates,  with  the  "C"  type  providing  the  data 
for  continuing  after  a step  has  been  completed.  With  respect  to  the  data  aspects  of  the 
taxonomy,  "1"  and  "X"  indicate  inputs  to  processes  (in  addition  to  arguments  to  "A"  items), 
and  "R"  and  "E"  are  used  for  results.  Renaming  of  data  to  hold  it  back  from  being  used 
immediately  is  done  with  "H",  cleanup  is  initiated  with  the  ” D " goal  value,  and  the  desire  to 
evoke  knowledge  stored  as  Ps  (and  in  other  ways)  can  be  expressed  using  "K".  The  goal 
values  add  indirection  to  these  meanings:  one  can  "want”  to  do  something,  rather  than 
doing  it  directly,  for  instance.  This  allows  preparatory  activity,  application  of  a method 
that  is  essential  to  applying  something  else,  having  "second  thoughts",  and  other  similar 
delaying  and  interposing.  Goal  values  are  not  very  common  in  the  renaming  of  GPSR,  but 
are  thought  to  be  essential  to  more  demanding  understanding-system  tasks,  where  things 
are  expected  not  to  fit  together  so  effectively  and  directly. 

The  correspondence  of  the  taxonomy  of  representation  with  the  taxonomy  of 
control,  combined  with  its  effective  application  to  GPSR,  supports  potential  openness.  It 
should  be  possible  to  write  PSs  that  can  make  better  use  of  the  PS  representation  of 
other  processes  for  their  analysis  and  correction.  The  structure  of  names  into  primary 
and  secondary  helps  to  reduce  the  total  number  of  names,  and  might  allow  the  connection 
of  processes  associated  with  a name  under  one  primary  to  be  applied  to  occurrences 
elsewhere.  A procedure  for  assimilating  information  from  an  external  environment  or  from 
strange  procedures  can  have  an  effective  means  for  doing  so,  requiring  only  a relatively 
small  amount  of  knowledge  about  how  things  are  named.  That  is,  such  a procedure  can 
simply  do  a mapping  between  representations,  with  the  expectation  that  if  the  right  names 
are  chosen,  some  Ps  will  be  able  to  take  processing  further. 


C.3.  Application  of  the  predicate  renaming 
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As  a result  of  renaming,  GPSR  is  divided  into  14  processes,  corresponding  to 
primaries  in  the  ’•enaming:  Eval,  the  evaluation  of  goals  and  differences  (17  Ps);  Select, 
which  selects  old  goals  and  methods  (11  Ps);  File,  which  recognizes  and  canonizes  goals, 
loc-progs,  objects,  and  assignments  (52  Ps);  Match,  which  compares  objects  and  extracts 
differences  (21  Ps);  Transf,  which  is  the  method  for  transform  goals  (12  Ps);  Reduce,  the 
method  for  reduce  goals  (8  Ps);  Genrf,  which  generates  move-operator  assignments  (16 
Ps);  Apply,  which  applies  or  tries  to  apply  move  operators  (20  Psh,  MoveOpr,  the  method 
for  move-operator  application  goals  (6  Psh,  and  a set  of  five  operations,  add,  remove, 
increment,  decrement,  and  copy  (a  total  of  27  Ps)  Each  process  primary  plays  a central 
role  in  a set  of  Ps  that  is  the  corresponding  module.  Figure  C.2  gives  an  example  of  the 
second  abstraction  for  the  Ps  in  the  Transf  module  (taken  from  Appendix  D).  Note  the 
basic  similarity  of  form  of  the  Ps:  All  except  M26  and  M27  include  a process  control  signal; 
M26  and  M27  deal  with  the  creation  of  new  subgoals  and  are  keyed  to  the  "W"  (want)  goal 
modality.  (More  detailed  versions  of  the  Ps  are  in  Appendix  B.) 

Using  the  abstracted  forms  of  the  modules,  interactions  between  them  can  be 
determined  and  are  of  two  types:  LHS  assumptions  and  RHS  actions.  Figure  C.3  shows 
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M20  " TRANSF  G * TRANSF  GOAL  .>  MATCH  TRANSF 

M20S  ' SUC  TRANS  “ TRANSF  GOAL  •>  GOAL  - TRANSF 
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NEW  REDUCE  " 
NEW  REDUCE  * 
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■ > FILE  EVAL  GOAL 
» FILE  EVAL  GOAL 


Figure  C.2  The  Transf  module  in  GPSR 


counts  of  assumptions  made  in  LHSs  of  the  modules’  Ps.  The  counts  in  the  figure  are  taken 
from  a cross-reference  (Appendix  C)  done  on  the  first  abstraction  of  GPSR  (Appendix  B), 
using  module  boundaries  determined  by  examining  the  forms  of  the  Ps  in  the  second 
abstract  version  (Append1  D).  Reading  across  a row  in  the  figure,  there  are  counts  of  the 
number  of  mentions,  in  LHSs,  of  the  module  at  the  head  of  the  row.  That  is,  the  row 
counts  indicate  which  other  modules  are  assuming  something  about  the  module  at  the  head 
of  the  row.  Reading  down  a column,  the  counts  indicate  what  the  module  at  the  top  of  the 
column  assumes  about  the  others.  A vast  majority  of  the  assumptions  being  made  are 
intra-module,  with  the  diagonal  of  the  figure  having  827!.  Out  of  100  entries,  10  on  the 
diagonal  are  filled,  1 1 off  are  filled,  and  79  are  blank.  The  order  of  modules  in  the  figure 
is  based  on  making  as  many  interactions  as  possible  fall  near  the  diagonal,  particularly  in 
spaces  adjacent  to  it.  Only  5 entries  are  outside  the  near-diagonal  region,  accounting  for 
about  52  of  the  total  interactions  (957.  are  thus  within  that  region). 
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Figure  C.3  LHS  interactions  between  modules  in  GPSR 
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The  strongest  inter-module  interaction  is  between  File  and  Match  (without  it,  902  of 
the  interactions  are  intra-module).  Recall  that  in  filing  objects,  the  match  is  invoked  and 
then  terminated  as  soon  as  a suitable  difference  is  found.  To  do  this,  File  must  know  an 
unusual  amount  about  Match.  The  full  details  of  the  interaction  disclose  that  File  uses 
primarily  knowledge  about  intermediate  results  in  Match,  so  that  it  can  terminate 
unnecessary  matching  by  deleting  them.  This  seems  to  be  a weak  form  of  interaction,  in 
contrast  to  actually  assuming  how  a module  works,  for  instance.  Similarly,  making  a moro 
detailed  analysis  can  "decrease"  a few  of  the  other  counts,  but  the  changes  are  not 
essential  to  the  main  claim  of  modularity. 

Figure  C.4  shows  counts  of  references  made  in  RHSs  of  the  modules’  Ps.  Reading 
across  this  figure,  counts  are  given  for  the  number  of  evocations  or  cancellations  by  other 
modules  of  the  module  at  the  row’s  head.  Reading  down  a column,  the  counts  indicate 
which  modules  are  evoked  or  cancelled  by  the  module  at  the  top  of  the  column.  This 
figure  omits  two  counts,  due  to  omission  of  a column  for  the  task-dependent  Ps,  which 
allow  GPSR  to  solve  problems.  The  omitted  figures  would  be  a 1 in  the  Eval  row  and  a 3 
in  File  (filing  two  objects  and  the  top  goal),  since  the  initialization  P evokes  those  two 
modules  to  start  GPSR  running.  Task  Ps  other  than  the  initialization  P are  included  in  the 
Apply  module  and  the  Genrt  module,  and  the  appropriate  values  for  them  have  been 
incorporated  in  both  figures  (the  task  Ps  for  the  Tower  of  Hanoi  are  used).  The  only  place 
where  the  task  Ps  make  an  entry  where  there  would  have  been  space  is  in  the  Operations 
row,  Apply  column  of  the  RHS  table  - the  task  Ps  are  the  only  evokers  of  the  operations. 
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Figure  C.4 

RHS  interactions  between 

modules  in  GPSR 

The  RHS  counts  make  the  system  look  less  modular,  but  even  with  the  larger  number 
of  off-diagonal  entries,  diagonal  entries  still  are  762  of  the  total  counts.  Of  100  possible 
entries,  10  are  on  the  diagonal,  29  are  off,  and  61  are  left  blank  Outside  the  near- 
diagonal region,  there  are  16  entries,  accounting  for  about  107,  of  the  interactions.  Note 
that  the  "chain"  of  near-diagonal  elements  reduces  the  gain  from  a decomposition  that 
combines  some  present  modules,  since  inter-module  interactions  would  still  persist.  The 
decrease  in  modularity  doesn’t  detract  from  the  claim  for  modularity  based  on  the  LHS 
figure,  since  evocation  is  not  a strong  interaction  in  the  same  sense  that  making  use  of 
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Knowledge  about  a module  in  an  LHS  is.  Pure  modularity  would  be  1002  on  the  diagonal  in 
the  LHS  case,  but  less  than  that  for  the  RHS  case,  since  some  evocations  of  other  modules 
are  necessary. 

Others  have  studied  the  problem  of  measuring  modularity  and  of  determining  short- 
term and  long-term  effects  of  inter-module  interactions.  Simon  (1969)  discusses  the 
behavior  of  near-decomposable  systems.  The  above  tables  can  be  put  into  the  form  of 
near-decomposable  matrices  by  grouping  the  modules  Match,  File,  and  Genrt  into  a 
subsystem,  and  also  Reduce,  Apply,  Eval,  and  Select  into  a subsystem.  That  is,  the  matrix 
that  results  by  treating  those  groupings  as  single  modules  is  nearly  a diagonal  matrix,  with 
very  few  off-diagonal  elements.  Simon  also  mentions  an  order  of  magnitude  difference 
between  inter-module  interactions  and  intra-module  interactions  as  a rough  criterion  for 
establishing  a clear  decomposition.  This  criterion  applies  to  the  module  interaction  tables 
with  the  mentioned  groupings.  There  are  more  exact  mathematical  criteria,  referred  to  by 
Simon,  for  establishing  near-decomposability  and  concluding  that  a system  will  have 
desirable  short-term  and  long-term  behavior,  but  the  applicability  of  the  more  exact 
criteria  is  unclear  at  present  because  it  is  unclear  whether  the  PSs  satisfy  the  basic 
assumptions  of  that  formalization  of  behaving  systems. 

These  figures  on  modularity  suffice  to  draw  the  desired  conclusions  about  PSs, 
answering  possible  objections  raised  in  Section  C.l.  It  should  be  possible  to  build  very 
large  PSs  without  having  to  impose  structural  context  (subroutining)  to  reduce  global, 
inter-module  interactions.  Thus  the  uniform,  single-level  property  of  PSs  is  likely  to  be 
preserved.  That  Ps  seem  not  to  make  global  assumptions,  but  rely  rather  on  intra-module 
interactions,  makes  their  incremental  augmentation  and  modification  tractable,  and  adds  to 
the  possibility  of  having  their  knowledge  be  effectively  provable. 
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D.  The  Nature  of  AI  Programming 


0.1.  Themes  of  control 


This  subsection  will  discuss  major  control  themes,  with  two  purposes  in  mind:  first, 
to  isolate  the  essential  features  of  the  tasks  done  in  this  thesis,  with  a view  toward 
improving  the  set  of  benchmarks;  second,  to  explore  how  various  underlying  architectures 
have  an  effect  on  the  implementation  of  these  themes,  using  PSs  as  an  example.  The 
themes  are  put  forth  as  being  characteristic  of  a broad  range  of  Al  programs.  Primarily, 
we  aim  to  set  up  a basis  for  general  evaluation  of  present  and  proposed  AI  architectures. 
One  means  to  this  is  establishing  a set  of  benchmark  programs,  whose  implementation 
reveals  central  features  and  provides  convincing  evidence  that  there  is  adequacy  for  a 
much  larger  set  of  AI  systems.  A set  of  benchmarks  should  thus  span  a wide  range  of 
capabilities,  but  should  try  to  avoid  redundancy  of  mechanisms  so  that  as  much  as  possible 
can  be  gained  from  each  implementation.  The  discussion  here  of  the  themes  that  make  up 
the  PSs  implemented  helps  bring  out  the  benchmarks’  structure  and  raises  considerations 
that  may  lead  to  other  evaluative  approaches. 

The  following  themes  require  organizational  and  control  facilities  that  are  more 
demanding  than  the  control  features  given  as  basic  in  Section  B.2  (iteration,  selection,  etc.). 
They  are  more  demanding  at  least  in  the  sense  of  requiring  a combination  of  several 
techniques.  These  themes  are  present,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  completed  PSs. 

And-Or  goal  sequencing,  with  recursively-nested  goal  structure; 

Backtracking  and  other  forms  of  extended  iteration  and  generation  of 
possibilities; 

GPS-like  heuristic  search  executive,  involving  general  method- 
coordination,  evaluation  of  progress,  and  allocation  of  effort; 

GPS  match,  involving  the  extraction,  cataloging,  and  evaluation  of 
differences  between  complex,  structured  problem  states; 

Data-dirccted  or  pattern-directed  oroblem-solvmg  strategy; 

Natural  language  processing,  including  disambiguation  and  coordination 
with  the  pragmatics  of  the  domain  under  discussion; 

Automatic  acquisition  of  new  knowledge,  both  procedures  and  data. 

A number  of  indications  of  the  power  of  PSs  follow  from  the  implementations  of 
these  themes.  That  is,  the  themes  are  achieved,  in  many  cases,  with  unexpected  ease, 
avoiding  a number  of  traditional  mechanisms.  A number  of  the  programs  exhibit  complexity 
without  the  conventional  structural  hierarchy  programming  style.  Hierarchy  and  other 
structuring  is  achieved  rather  easily  using  the  seemingly  weaker  programming  facilities 
provided  by  the  PS  architecture.  Using  PSs  allows  an  approach  to  natural  language 
processing  that  avoids  a conventional  syntactic  parsing  mechanism.  Backtracking  is 
achievable  in  PSs,  also  without  the  kinds  of  control  primitives  specifically  added  to  other 
AI  languages  for  that  facility.  In  PSs,  structures  that  are  learned  by  a program  need  not 
be  interpreted  by  some  part  of  the  program,  but  can  be  encoded  as  active  structures, 
behaving  in  ways  similar  to  the  rest  of  the  system.  The  global  Working  Memory  is  crucial 
to  this  capability,  in  allowing  a program  to  effectively  monitor  the  action  of  such  newly- 
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added  pieces  of  knowledge.  From  this,  it  is  clear  that  useful  insights  can  be  gained  about 
an  architecture  by  implementing  programs  that  include  the  above  themes.  The  insights 
about  PSs  given  here  were  by  no  means  predictable  in  advance,  and  in  many  cases 
emerged  only  as  the  language  and  its  capabilities  were  exercised  in  actual  programs. 

There  are  other  effects  of  an  architecture  on  implementations,  though  these  are  not 
nearly  as  evident  from  gross  program  features,  or  as  easily  measurable,  as  is  the  shape  of 
how  the  themes  are  produced.  The  following  useful  features  of  PSs  are  potentialities 
suggested  by  actual  practice,  and  exploitable  by  further  research,  rather  than  features 
demonstrable  by  implementing  the  PSs  to  specific  levels  of  performance  as  required  by 
the  benchmark  concept.  A major  proposal  for  an  AI  architecture  might  be  given  an  initial 
evaluation  by  trying  to  achieve  a corresponding  set  of  functional  capabilities. 

Global  Working  Memory  for  general  communications. 

Architectural  flexibility,  deriving  from  degrees  of  generality  and 
specialization  that  Ps  can  have  in  practice  and  from  the  alternative 
memory  structures  available;  the  effect  is  to  allow  plenty  of  room  for 
design. 

Small  size  of  Ps  and  at  the  same  time  the  amount  of  action  accomplished 
by  a few  elements;  this  allows  PSs  to  be  programmed  incrementally, 
and  potentially  automatically. 

Independence  of  Ps  within  the  P Memory,  and  the  lack  of  structure  of  P 
Memory  (for  instance,  as  subroutines);  PSs  are  open  for  combination 
into  larger  systems,  with  ties  between  such  program  fragments 
provided  by  similarly  open  Ps,  through  the  global  Working  Memory. 

Abstracted  Ps  as  a feasible  way  of  describing  the  action  of  a PS; 
abstract  Ps  (APs)  and  very  abstract  Ps  (VAPs),  which  are  used 
throughout  the  thesis  to  represent  PSs  for  descriptiv  purposes, 
retain  the  style  of  the  more  concrete  PSs  and  indica  a unifying 
organizational  framework  at  all  levels  of  abstraction,  certainly  a 
rarity  among  programming  architectures  for  A I. 

The  present  set  of  programs  is  useful  for  benchmark  comparisons,  with  two  possible 
exceptions.  The  use  of  Epam  as  a task  is  probably  redundant  It  seems  feasible  that  the 
mechanisms  within  GPSR  are  sufficient  to  perform  the  Epam  task,  and  in  fact  GPSR  includes 
several  kinds  of  Epam-like  networks,  with  the  object  network  actually  an  improvement 
over  the  design  used  in  the  Epam  PS  Complete  details  of  doing  the  Epam  task  in  GPSR 
have  not  yet  been  worked  out  (and  space  would  not  permit  it  here),  but  the  main  idea  is  to 
extend  GPSR  slightly  to  allow  it  to  add  operators  during  the  problem-solving  process,  and 
then  to  give  it  the  task  of  building  a set  of  operators  to  produce  a list  of  syllables.  This 
could  easily  be  done,  by  my  estimate,  with  fewer  additional  Ps  than  the  41  that  constitute 
the  Epam  PS.  The  second  possible  exception  to  usefulness  as  a benchmark  task  is  the 
restricted  chess  task.  The  primary  themes  addressed  by  that  task  are  the  use  of  a 
heuristic  search  executive  and  the  potential  for  data-directed  problem-solving.  The 
former  is  central  to  two  other  tasks,  GPSR  and  WDlox,  and  the  latter  might  be  just  as 
effectively  explored  by  elaborating  the  task  given  to  the  blocks  problem-solver,  for 
instance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evaluator  of  a new  AI  language  might  want  to  emphasize 
performance  aspects  that  are  best  exercised  by  a task  like  chess,  where  potentially  a 
large  amount  of  search  is  done.  That  is,  emphasis  in  a language  might  be  on  making  search 
moot  effective.  Decisions  on  such  borderline  cases  are  best  made  in  connection  with 
particular  studies. 
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The  set  of  benchmarks  must  be  augmented  to  meet  the  demands  of  growth  of  the  AI 
field.  The  following  themes  are  proposed  to  make  the  set  of  benchmarks  more  complete, 
but  most  of  them  are  not  considered  necessary  to  pursue  in  order  to  be  confident  about 
the  applicability  of  PSs  to  original  areas  of  research  (see  Section  E.3).  Each  theme  is 
accompanied  by  suggested  complete  programs  that  include  it. 

Best-first  heuristic  search,  with  problem  states  or  contexts  too  large  to 
maintain  as  distinct  objects,  as  in  GPSR;  GPSR  uses  primarily  a depth- 
first  search,  but  could  be  easily  modified  to  be  more  along  the  best- 
first  lines  (some  suggestions  in  Chapter  IV  elaborate  on  this);  an 
essential  part  of  a task  to  exercise  this  would  be  flexible  use  of 
information  from  a number  of  distinct  contexts,  and  flexible  switching 
of  effort  from  one  to  another;  some  of  the  more  advanced  blocks 
problem-solving  systems  are  of  this  nature  (Fahlman,  1974,  and 
Sussman,  1975). 

Semantic  network  or  a similar  knowledge  structure,  involving 
combinatorial  search  through  relational  structures  and  operations  on 
knowledge  such  as  mapping  (Moore  and  Newell,  1973;  Shapiro,  1971); 

Extension  of  the  natural  language  task  to  one  of  comprehension  of  larger 
units  (Schank,  et.  al.,  1975); 

Search  among  competing  hypotheses  using  diverse  knowledge  sources 
(Erman  and  Lesser,  1975); 

Induction  of  patterns  from  examplars  (Winston,  1975,  Hedrick,  1974);  the 
Hedrick  formulation  of  the  task  has  the  advantage  of  making  use  of  a 
semantic  network,  thus  combining  themes; 

Automated  design  (Eastman,  1973);  this  task  involves  use  of  information 
in  fulfilling  vaguely-stated  objectives  and  perhaps  trading  off  various 
objectives,  rather  than  problem-solving  toward  a definite  goal;  a task 
like  blocks  manipulation  might  be  extended  to  include  this  theme. 

A current  task  form  is  the  construction  of  understanding  systems  themselves,  rather 
than  attacking  singly  the  variety  of  themes  that  seem  to  be  requisite  for  this  larger  aim. 
Perhaps  a domain  will  be  discovered  that  combines  the  themes  in  such  a form  as  to  be  an 
effective  benchmark.  Benchmarks,  however,  must  also  not  involve  too  much  domain 
knowledge,  so  that  more  complex  understanding  systems  are  automatically  ruled  out. 

In  conclusion,  although  these  themes  and  the  discussion  here  indicate  something  of 
the  nature  of  AI  programming,  the  sharpness  of  the  distinctions  between  architectures  is 
not  fully  satisfactory.  That  is,  the  form  of  the  PS  architecture  is  reflected  to  some  extent 
in  the  form  of  the  above  themes  as  they  appear  in  the  PSs,  but  looking  at  the  themes 
alone  is  not  sufficient  to  determine  all  features  of  an  architecture,  for  two  reasons.  First, 
it  doesn’t  bring  out  the  same  kind  of  information  as  is  brought  out  by  the  more  detailed 
analysis  that  arose  from  the  features  of  Section  B 1 and  their  application  to  the  taxonomy 
of  Section  B.2.  Second,  it  doesn’t  exercise  enough  those  capabilities  that  are  new  in  the 
architecture,  in  a sense  only  exposing  the  potentials  for  significant  advance  Perhaps 
some  systematic  way  of  forcing  unexpected  augmentations  to  a system  after  completion  to 
the  predefined  benchmark,  could  bring  out  more  of  the  dynamic  potential  of  an 
architecture,  as  opposed  to  simply  testing  its  feasibility  in  a circumscribed  task. 

One  might  also  question  the  entire  benchmark  concept,  and  try  to  examine  the 
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present  results  from  the  standpoint  of  avoiding  the  programming  altogether.  Perhaps  an 
analytic  technique  could  be  based  on  the  features  put  forward  in  Section  B.  But  some 
aspects  of  architectures  seem  evident  only  in  building  complete  systems,  and  in  bringing 
them  to  some  predefined  performance  level.  More  analysis  might  reduce  the  number  of 
actual  systems  built,  by  forming  tasks  that  include  more  of  the  central  themes.  We  might 
even  hope  for  a single,  comprehensive  task,  but  this  must  wait  until  we  can  better 
characterize  the  essential  nature  of  A I.  In  any  such  attempt  it  must  be  clear  that  the 
desired  themes  are  being  exercised  in  all  of  the  important  ways,  and  especially  in  those 
ways  that  are  somehow  critical  in  discriminating  architectures.  How  to  formulate  the 
construction  and  evaluation  of  critical  test  cases  will  persist  as  an  important  research  area. 


D.2.  Problem  spaces  as  a basis  for  a theory  of  Al  programming 

The  concept  of  problem  space  is  central  to  the  analysis  of  human  problem  solving 
behavior  put  forward  by  Newell  and  Simon  <1972,  p.  59,  pp.  810-811).  A problem  space  is 
a means  of  expressing  the  possibilities  for  behavior,  rather  than  restricting  a description 
to  the  actual  behavior  observed.  It  thus  describes  more  completely  the  problem  solver, 
and  even  provides  a basis  for  prediction.  It  has  five  components:  (1)  a set  of  elements, 
each  representing  a state  of  knowledge  about  a task;  (2)  a set  of  operators  that  produce 
new  elements  from  existing  ones;  (3)  the  initial  element,  the  state  of  knowledge  at  the 
beginning  of  a tack;  (4)  the  desired  element,  or  set  of  elements,  whose  attainment 
constitutes  a completion  of  the  task  - attainment  achieved  by  applying  operators  to 
elements  starting  with  the  initial  one;  (5)  and  the  total  knowledge  available,  ranging  from 
temporary  dynamic  information  to  long-term  reference  information. 

The  most  useful  form  for  a ♦ ►'eory  of  AI  programming  would  be  one  that  would 
provide  an  initial  framework  with  which  to  start  the  process  of  programming.  That  is,  One 
would  want  something  that  would  apply  to  an  initial  statement  of  a problem  and 
immediately  organize  it  so  that  the  succeeding  steps  of  filling  in  more  detail  and  encoding 
it  in  some  language  (preferably  PSs)  would  be  streamlined.  What  this  subsection  attempts 
to  do  is  to  motivate  the  use  of  problem  space  by  pointing  out  how  the  PSs  developed  for 
this  thesis  can  be  formulated  as  problem  spaces,  and  also  by  pointing  out  how  well-suited 
PSs  are  for  exploiting  the  structure  imposed  on  a problem  by  the  problem  space 
framework.  Three  assumptions  are  made  in  carrying  this  forward:  first,  that  a problem 
space  framework  is  relatively  easy  to  develop  for  typical  AI  programs,  when  one  is  in  the 
initial  exploration  stages;  second,  that  the  correspondence  of  the  final  form  of  the 
completed  PSs  to  problem  spaces  means  that  there  can  be  something  like  a problem  space 
framework  guiding  the  process  of  constructing  a PS  from  the  beginning;  and  third,  that  the 
representation  as  a problem  space  means  that  processes  of  programming  can  take 
advantage  of  it  in  those  problem  space  terms,  with  the  problem  space  structure  clear 
enough  to  use.  The  first  assumption  may  be  made  more  plausible  by  illustrating  the 
application  of  problem  space  framework  to  the  programs  of  the  thesis,  but  it  cannot  be 
shown  valid  without  taking  some  new  problem  and  attempting  the  same  application 
process.  The  second  assumption  is  even  more  difficult  to  suDport,  seeming  to  require  at 
least  detailed  study  of  the  incremental  construction  of  PSs.  The  third  assumption  is  an 
instance  of  a more  general  principle,  that  representation  aflects  processing  done  on  it. 

Problem  spaces  structure  a task  by  div  ding  applicable  knowledge  into  a relatively 
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small  number  of  operators.  Each  operator  (by  definition)  can  take  action  in  a number  of 
ways,  and  it  is  this  variability  that  allows  a small  set  of  operators  to  generate  large 
behavior  spaces.  That  is,  if  we  take  each  knowledge  state  (problem-solving  dynamic  state) 
as  a node  in  a graph  representing  the  search  space,  then  an  operator  applied  to  a 
knowledge  state  can  potentially  cause  the  graph  to  branch  out  in  a number  of  directions, 
each  representing  the  transition  to  a new,  distinct  knowledge  state.  How  it  branches  in  a 
particular  case  depends  on  the  content  of  the  state. 

As  we  have  seen  above,  as  a result  of  the  renaming  of  predicates,  a PS  is  divided 
into  a relatively  small  number  of  main  processes,  each  composed  of  between  roughly  10 
and  50  Ps.  What  better  representation  than  as  a set  of  Ps  could  there  be,  for  the  kind  of 
variability  inherent  in  problem  space  operators?  PSs  have  two  distinct  advantages:  The 
behavior  of  PSs  divides  into  relatively  small  sequences  of  unconditional  actions, 
corresponding  to  Ps,  so  that  there  is  a high  degree  of  conditionality  and  so  that  Ps  can  be 
seen  as  units  of  variabilty.  PSs  act  by  global  communication,  with  potential  access  to  a full 
knowledge  state  and  action  on  a full  knowledge  state.  For  the  moment,  this  suitability 
about  PSs  is  hypothetical,  of  course,  and  it  needs  to  be  qualified  by  saying  that  although 
the  most  natural  correspondence  would  be  to  have  each  possible  full  action  of  an  operator 
represented  by  a single  P,  in  practice  it  must  be  allowed  that  a sequence  of  P firings 
within  an  operator  is  necessary  to  develop  its  action.  In  fact,  in  applying  the  problem 
space  concept  to  the  Studnt  PS,  each  operator  averaged  around  15  P firings.  When  such  a 
number  of  Ps  participates  in  determining  the  action  of  an  operator,  it  must  be  the  case 
that  the  amount  of  variability  in  the  resulting  knowledge  states  is  correspondingly  large. 

Another  possible  correspondence  between  PSs  and  problem  spaces  is  that  problem 
space  operators  are  coordinated  on  a large  scale  in  a fashion  similar  to  the  way  Ps  are 
coordinated  on  a small  scale.  A problem  space  operator  is  somehow  matched  to  a 
knowledge  state  to  produce  a new  one.  The  result  is  a relatively  small  amount  of  action 
on  a global  set  of  knowledge  states:  the  addition  of  a new  one.  Most  importantly,  the 
openness  of  the  selection  of  an  operator  to  apply  to  a state  corresponds  to  the  openness 
of  selecting  a P for  firing:  problem  space  operators  are  generally  not  described  as 
participating  in  some  sequential  procedural  framework,  but  are  stated  more  as  data- 
directed,  relatively  independent  entities.  This  is  not  completely  true  for  all  problem 
spaces,  because  there  exist  in  some  spaces  sequential  plans.  These  plans  serve  to  tie 
together  the  application  of  several  operators  into  a coherent  sequence.  Plans  can  be 
temporary,  task-dependent  shortcuts  to  solutions,  or  they  can  be  used  effectively  in  many 
situations,  in  which  case  they  become  a form  of  stereotyped  behavior  and  move  away  from 
being  part  of  problem  solving  behavior.  But  this  is  analogous  to  sequences  of  Ps  that 
become  sufficiently  common  and  useful  to  be  convertible  into  a single  P with  a longer 
unconditional  action  sequence. 

Before  going  into  detail  on  the  particular  PSs  seen  as  problem  spaces,  there  is  a 
qualification  to  our  adherence  to  a strict  definition  of  problem  space.  The  concept  of 
problem  space  is  being  discussed  here  at  a very  abstract  level,  with  the  consequence  that 
it  is  in  some  cases  an  idealization  of  what  the  essence  of  problem  space  is.  The  details  of 
the  definition  of  problem  space  given  by  Newel!  and  Simon  have  been  modified  somewhat 
to  apply  to  the  broader  domain  here.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  not  concerned  so  much 
with  the  detailed  theoretical  implications  of  the  definition  of  problem  space  for  cognitive 
psychology.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  examples  that  were  explored  in  the 
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problem  space  framework  in  the  original  defining  work  is  so  small  that  some  distortion  and 
modification  is  almost  inevitable. 

The  Studnt  PS  has  as  its  task  to  convert  a string  of  words  into  a set  of  algebraic 
equations  and  a specification  that  certain  variables  of  those  equations,  the  unknowns,  are 
to  be  solved  for.  A knowledge  state  for  Studnt  consists  of  a partially-scanned  string  of 
words,  along  with  internal  symbol  structures  that  represent  the  status  of  the  process  of 
constructing  the  equations  and  unknown  variables.  Speaking  broadly,  the  problem  space 
operators  apply  to  such  states  to  produce  increments  of  progress,  represented  in  new 
states  that  have  less  unscanned  string  or  less  internal  partial  structures,  and  more  of  the 
final  result.  The  space  of  possibilities  is  large  because  of  the  astronomical  numbers  of 
equations  that  can  be  formed  from  grammatical  strings  of  even  relatively  small  size 


The  problem  space  operators  are  divided  conceptually  into  three  sets:  the  initial 
scan  operators,  the  parsing  operators,  and  the  operators  for  segmenting  unknowns.  The 
initial  scan  operators  are  of  three  typos:  a transformation  operator,  which  replaces  idioms 
in  the  problem  string  by  other  standard  forms;  a dictionary-tagging  operator,  which 
classifies  certain  key  words,  for  the  use  of  later  operators;  and  an  initial  chunking 
operator,  which  forms  the  main  sentential  chunks  from  the  string  and  notes  their  main 
connectives  (which  are  "is"  or  some  arithmetic  operator).  In  applying  these  initial  scan 
operators,  the  Studnt  PS  makes  use  of  a plan  that  resolves  certain  ambiguities  with 
respect  to  which  of  them  might  apply  to  the  problem  string  by  invoking  them  in  a 
particular  order  and  also  according  to  a strict  left  to  right  scan  across  the  input  string. 
The  initial  scan  operators  work  directly  with  the  input  string,  producing  a modified  string 
and  ultimately  converting  that  string  into  a chunk,  which  is  a string  that  has  specific 
boundaries,  a unique  name,  and  other  properties.  Chunks  are  the  primary  components  of 
the  internal  symbol  structures  that  combine  with  the  partially-scanned  input  string  to  make 
up  knowledge  states  in  the  problem  space. 


The  second  set  of  operators  are  for  parsing  a chunk  into  an  equation:  one  operator 
scans  a chunk  to  find  an  appropriate  place  to  split  it  into  component  chunks;  a second 
operator  identifies  a chunk  as  a variable,  as  not  subject  to  further  subdivision,  and  a'so 
checks  whether  that  variable  is  the  same  as  a previously  identified  variable  chunk;  and  a 
third  operator  recombines  variable  chunks  into  expressions,  which  can  then  be  taken  into 
more  complex  expressions  by  further  combinations,  using  information  associated  with  the 
chunks  when  they  are  split  by  the  first  parsing  operator.  The  parsing  operators  thus  take 
chunks  from  a knowledge  state  and  operate  on  them  to  produce  further  chunks  and  also 
expressions,  which  are  closely  associated  with  chunks,  rather  like  their  other  attributes 
An  equation  is  a particular  kind  of  expression. 


The  third  set  of  operators  has  only  one  element,  a special  operator  for  splitting  a 
chunk  recognized  to  contain  the  specification  of  the  variable  unknowns  into  the 
appropriate  unknown  chunks.  When  those  chunks  are  determined,  they  are  'dentified  with 
previous  problem  variables  by  the  same  procedure  that  is  applied  within  the  parsing 
operator.  The  parsing  and  unknown  segmentation  operators  are  organized  into  plans  in 
ways  similar  to  the  organization  of  the  initial  scan  operators,  and  for  similar  reasons 


GPSR  aims  to  find  a sequence  of  task  operators  that  apply  successively  to  an  initial 
symbolic  configuration  to  produce  a desired  configuration.  To  do  this,  it  sets  up  an 
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internal  knowledge  state  organized  around  goals.  Thus  to  GPSR,  the  space  being  searched 
is  a space  of  goal  trees,  and  only  secondarily  a space  of  task  configurations.  That  is,  the 
space  GPSR  is  searching  in  is  not  the  space  of  task  operator  sequences,  such  as  the  Move- 
Disk  operator  in  the  Tower  of  Hanoi  problem  or  the  Cross-River  operator  in  the 
Missionaries  and  Cannibals.  It  is  something  more:  task  configurations  are  incorporated  into 
a richer  description  space  built  around  goals  to  transform  task  configurations  from  one  to 
another,  goals  to  reduce  differences  between  task  descriptions,  and  goals  to  apply 
particular  (partially-instantiated)  task  operators.  GPSR’s  knowledge  states,  in  addition  to 
containing  a general  goal  graph  structure,  are  composed  of  a current  status  for  the 
problem-solving  executive  and  a number  of  auxiliary  task-dependent  structures. 

The  process  primaries  derived  from  the  renaming  process  in  Section  C are 
candidates  for  problem  space  operators:  Apply,  Evaluate,  File,  Generate,  Match,  Move- 
Operator,  Reduce,  Select,  Transform,  and  the  Operations.  We  can  narrow  down  this  set  by 
taking  the  problem  space  operators  only  those  members  that  involve  significant  problem 
solving,  i.e.,  that  represent  places  where  a number  of  possibilities  exist  and  where  the 
Operator  goes  with  one  in  preference  to  the  others.  Evaluate  takes  a goal,  either  new,  old, 
newly-succeeded,  or  newly-failed,  and  produces  an  evaluation  of  it,  with  the  result  of 
augmenting  the  current  knowledge  state  by  making  some  goal  (either  the  goal  immediately 
input  to  be  evaluated,  or  another  goal  selected  according  to  its  evaluation)  the  current 
goal.  For  our  purposes,  it  can  be  said  to  include  the  File  and  Select  processes,  since  they 
don’t  make  changes  to  major  components  of  knowledge  states  and  since  they  are 
dynamically  subordinate.  Select  does,  however,  do  significant  problem  solving,  so  that  it 
could  bo  seen  as  an  operator  closely  linked  by  a plan  to  the  Evaluate  operator.  (Some 
versions  of  GPS  include  goals  of  select  type,  in  which  case  Select  is  augmented  beyond  its 
GPSR  form  and  is  more  independent  of  the  executive.) 

The  Transform  process  is  capable  of  recognizing  when  a solution  is  attained,  and 
otherwise  is  the  evoker  of  Match,  which  results  in  establishing  a new  reduce  goal.  Match 
is  subordinate  to  Transform  and  also  to  Evaluate,  and  is  not  considered  to  be  an  operator, 
since  it  is  subordinate  and  since  it  doesn’t  do  problem-solving  in  the  sense  of  selecting 
from  alternatives  in  the  space.  Instead  it  produces  an  exhaustive  list  of  differences  and 
leaves  the  evaluation  and  selection  of  those  to  its  parent  processes.  (Even  in  augmented 
forms  of  Match  in  GPS,  where  so-called  immediate  operators  are  added,  there  is  no 
problem-solving  in  the  present  sense  because  the  immediate  operators  are  necessary  for 
the  match  to  proceed.) 

Reduce  is  closely  tied  by  a problem  space  plan  to  two  other  operators,  Generate 
and  Apply,  which  do  a significant  amount  of  problem-solving.  Reduce  takes  the  focus  on  a 
reduce  goal  and  selects  a task  operator  to  be  applied  to  reduce  the  difference  attribute  of 
the  goal.  It  then  evokes  Generate,  which  connects  information  about  the  task  operator  and 
the  difference  to  be  reduced  to  form  a set  of  desirable  assignments  for  the  variables  of 
the  task  operator.  Generate  also  extends  these  assignments  to  full,  feasible  assignments. 
The  Reduce  plan  then  calls  for  the  evocation  of  Apply,  which  takes  the  set  of  feasible 
assignments  and  checks  the  result  of  applying  task  operators  for  each.  Apply  selects  from 
the  results  of  the  application  attempt,  to  produce  a success  signal  (a  modification  of  the 
executive  status  for  a goal)  or  information  that  is  used  to  construct  a new  goal. 

The  Move-Operator  process  is  little  more  than  a plan  to  evoke  the  Apply  operator 
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to  try  to  apply  a task  operator,  and  then  to  construct  a new  goal  according  to  the  result 
Of  Apply.  It  doesn’t  do  much  problem-solving,  but  it  has  a visible  effect  on  the  knowledge 
state,  so  if  deserves  operator  status.  The  Operations  processes  are  subordinate  to  Apply 
and  do  only  straightforward  symbolic  manipulations  to  attributes  of  goals,  so  they  are  not 
problem  space  operators.  Thus,  GPSR  includes  the  following  problem  space  operators: 
Evaluate,  Transform,  Reduce,  Generate,  Apply,  and  Move-Operator.  This  discussion  of 
GPSR  is  important  in  illustrating  the  use  of  the  structure  evident  from  the  renaming  of 
Section  C.  That  GPSR’s  process  structure  and  its  structure  as  a problem  space  correspond 
so  closely  is  strong  evidence  for  the  argument  that  problem  spaces  are  effective  as  a 
theory. 

The  two  examples  already  given  should  give  a good  idea  of  the  form  of  the 
argument  for  problem  spaces.  Problem  spaces  for  the  other  four  P$s  need  only  be  briefly 
sketched  in  order  to  provide  additional  support  and  completeness  of  coverage  The  task 
for  MiliPS  is  to  form  a unique  interpretation  of  an  input  string,  maintaining  both 
consistency  with  a model  of  a toy  blocks  scene  and  naturalness  of  the  interpretation  (as 
opposed  to  finding  an  interpretation  that  would  not  occur  to  a human  in  a simi'ar  situation). 
In  some  cases,  MiliPS  recognizes  some  kind  of  error  in  the  input,  and  provides  a diagnosis 
of  the  problem  as  its  output,  e.g.,  by  describing  specifically  the  sort  of  ambiguity  detected. 
A knowledge  state  has  the  remaining  unscanned  input  string,  a list  of  objects  encountered 
in  the  sentence  that  can  still  be  useful  for  making  further  interpretations,  the  unresolved 
ambiguities  in  sentence,  and  unused  relations  and  other  structural  fragments  that  are  to  be 
filled  in  by  more  scanning  of  the  input.  MiliPS  searches  in  the  space  of  possible 
interpretations  by  applying  operators  to  lexically  classify  words,  to  verify  grammar,  to 
create  and  identify  objects  associated  with  nouns,  to  apply  attribute  values  and  relations 
to  restrict  ambiguities,  to  resolve  inconsistencies  and  redundancies,  to  describe  scene 
objects,  and  to  deduce  and  perform  the  actions  that  are  the  main  intent  of  an  input.  These 
operators  are  all  represented  by  sets  of  Ps  in  MiliPS,  and  are  easily  distinguishable  as 
program  units.  Some  of  the  mentioned  operators  do  less  in  the  way  of  reducing  the 
remaining  space  of  possibilities  for  an  input,  i.e.,  do  less  problem-solving,  than  others,  with 
the  reduefion  of  ambiguities,  inconsistencies,  and  redundancies  estimated  to  be  the  most 
important. 

The  space  of  possibilities  for  Epam  is  the  space  of  extensions  of  an  existing 
discrimination  network  in  order  to  improve  performance  on  the  syllable  task.  In  a sense,  it 
is  searching  a space  of  networks.  Primarily,  Epam  consists  of  a primitive  matching  process, 
which  compares  its  behavior  to  the  desired  behavior,  and  an  extend-net  operator,  which 
takes  action  on  the  diagnosis  of  a difficulty  produced  by  the  match.  In  contrast  to  GPSR’s 
match,  the  match  in  Epam  does  do  some  problem-solving,  distinguishing  between  various 
cases  to  be  corrected  The  extend-net  operator,  however,  is  responsible  for  the  majority 
of  the  problem-solving. 

WBlox  consists  of  a number  of  task  operators  for  manipulating  blocks  worlds,  only 
some  of  which  are  problem  space  operators.  It  is  given  a particular  blocks  configuration 
and  a command  to  be  executed  on  that  configuration,  with  the  command  amounting 
essentially  to  a partial  description  of  a desired  state.  Since  there  is  little  in  the  way  of 
internal  goal  descriptions  (in  contrast  to  GPSR),  the  knowledge  states  are  taken  to  be 
basically  blocks  configurations,  among  which  WQlox  searches  with  a variety  of  operators  in 
Order  to  achieve  the  desired  one.  The  operators  chosen  for  the  designation  of  problem 
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space  operator  are  the  intermediate-level  blocks  operators,  as  opposed  to  the  lower-level 
commands,  which  do  no  problem-solving  and  are  subordinate,  and  the  high-level  commands 
that  initiate  the  system’s  activity  but  that  don’t  do  anything  directly.  Thus  the  problem 
space  operators  are  the  following,  which  do  produce  different  configurations  of  blocks 
when  applied;  PUT0N5ET,  which  is  an  iteration  of  the  basic  PUT0N1  operation,  but  with  the 
capability  of  trying  alternatives;  STACKUPSET,  an  iteration  of  the  PUT0N1  operator,  similar 
to  PUT0N5ET  in  problem-solving  capability;  PUT0N1,  the  placement  of  one  block 
somewhere  on  top  of  another;  PACK,  an  iteration  of  PUT0N1  and  other  more  primitive 
operators;  FINDSPACE,  which  finds  space  to  put  something,  doing  a small  amount  of 
problem-solving  to  arrive  at  a suitable  location;  GRASP,  which  should  really  be  called 
TRYGRASP,  an  attempt  to  grasp  an  object  that  may  involve  some  rearrangements  before 
being  achieved;  GETRIDOF  and  CLEAROFF,  which  also  do  rearrangements  to  place  objects 
in  non-interfering  locations;  and  MAKESPACE,  which  rearranges  blocks  to  force  the 
availability  of  open  space. 

Finally,  KPKEG  searches  among  chess  positions,  with  the  basic  knowledge  states 
augmented  by  information  about  strategies  being  tried  and  alternatives  still  available.  The 
primary  operators  are  an  evaluation  operator,  similar  to  GPSR’s  executive,  and  a generator 
of  moves  that  fulfill  strategic  objectives  established  by  the  executive.  If  one  wanted  to 
refine  the  generate  operator,  it  could  be  broken  down  into  a small  number  of  strategy- 
specific  generators. 

The  above  presentation  of  problem  spaces  has  emphasized  the  operators  at  the 
expense  of  describing  details  of  knowledge  elements  and  total  knowledge  available.  This  is 
because  the  operators  are  the  generators  of  the  behavior  spaces,  and  are  the  most  visible 
components  in  the  PSs,  since  each  operator  is  a set  of  Ps.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
often  the  actions  of  problem  space  operators  have  been  described  abstractly  in  the  body 
of  the  thesis  as  very  abstract  Ps  (VAPs).  But  it  is  also  the  case  that  in  doing  the  above 
descriptions,  there  is  ample  contact  with  general  task  concepts,  and  the  emphasis  is  not 
entirely  on  the  opposite  bottom-up  considerations,  the  way  that  the  PSs,  which  are  only 
particular  implementations  of  the  tasks,  correspond  in  organization  and  in  detail  with 
problem  spaces.  In  some  cases,  the  presence  of  problem-solving  within  operators  has 
been  portrayed  as  central,  since  it  is  through  the  existence  of  problem  solving  that  there 
is  a potential  for  a space  of  possibilities.  That  is,  problem  solving  is  seen  as  the 
application  of  knowledge  to  make  decisions  of  some  sort,  and  it  is  the  possibility  of  making 
decisions  in  a number  of  ways  that  makes  the  space. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  a few  points  to  be  made  on  the  apparent  advantages  of 
implementing  problem  spaces  with  PSs.  The  taxonomy  of  control  presented  in  Section  B 
can  be  seen  as  a kit  of  techniques  for  implementing  problem  space  operators.  The  level  of 
the  various  elements  of  the  taxonomy  is  such  that  it  doesn't  cross  the  conceptual 
boundary  of  a problem  space  operator.  That  is,  the  control  techniques  are  right  for  doing 
operations  within  problem  space  operators.  Also,  nothing  in  the  taxonomy  proposes  any 
overarching  organization  that  would  conflict  with  the  problem  space  view.  When 
implemented  as  PSs,  problem  space  operators  become  rather  open  in  terms  of  inter- 
operator interactions,  both  in  terms  of  the  size  of  action  done  by  a P (interruptability)  and 
in  terms  of  the  globalness  of  all  Working  Memory  interactions.  That  the  inter-operator 
interaction  doesn’t  get  out  of  hand  is  demonstrated  by  the  modularity  measures  in  Section 
C.  Finally,  augmentation  of  a PS  program  can  be  viewed  in  two  ways;  the  augmentation  of 
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the  operator  set,  which  should  be  facilitated  by  modularity  and  globalness  of  interaction 
and  evocation  of  all  the  operators;  and  augmentation  of  particular  operators  by  adding  Ps 
to  represent  further  behavioral  possibilities,  also  aided  by  precisely  the  same  factors. 

Having  verified  to  some  extent  that  PSs  are  right  for  problem  spaces,  we  still  have 
to  examine  the  larger  question  of  how  fruitful  it  is  to  view  AI  programs  as  utilizing 
problem  spaces.  Certainly  the  view  is  supported  by  the  specific  correspondences  for  the 
six  PSs  above.  But  perhaps  we  should  reconsider  the  definition  of  problem  space  and 
note  that  it  includes  some  amount  of  search  as  contrasted  in  the  extreme  case  with  an 
algorithm  that  performs  directly  without  such  intermediaries  as  goals  and  subgoals  (Newell 
• and  Simon,  1972,  pp.  820-823).  Thus  our  assertions  about  the  nature  of  AI  programming 
and  the  suitability  of  PSs  should  be  applied  only  to  research  of  an  exploratory  form,  a 
form  that  is  common  in  most  past  AI  research  and  that  seems  inevitable  in  dynamic,  open- 
ended  understanding  systems. 


Conclusion 


E.  The  Future  of  Production  Systems 


E.l.  Serious  defects 

Run-time  efficiency  is  the  primary  weakness  of  the  PSs  implemented  here.  To 
summarize  a number  of  comments  made  in  connection  with  particular  PSs,  run-time  is  too 
large  for  practical  purposes  by  roughly  an  order  of  magnitude  (more  precisely,  a factor  of 
6 to  10  times).  One  effect  of  this  is  that  the  programs  are  too  slow  to  be  run 
interactively,  and  in  practice,  much  of  the  debugging  for  the  thesis  was  done  in  batch 
mode,  with  only  one  or  two  runs  per  day.  At  present,  this  is  diagnosed  to  be  due  to 
correctable  causes.  The  Psnlst  interpreter  has  several  known,  low-level  inefficiencies,  and 
probably  more,  simply  because  not  enough  time  was  taken  to  make  the  internal  algorithms 
and  data  representations  more  optimal.  As  has  been  discussed  in  Section  B.5,  there  is  no 
clear  evidence  that  there  are  costly  factors  inherent  in  the  PS  architecture  (such  as 
increasing  expense  as  the  number  of  P s increases),  except  perhaps  for  the  presence  in 
Working  Memory  of  a large  amount  of  useless  information  that  has  not  been  properly 
cleaned  up.  This  is  also  in  agreement  with  another  study  of  PS  efficiency  (McDermott  et. 
al.,  1976).  But  most  importantly,  PSs  arc  amenable  to  significant  efficiencies  beyond 
improving  isolated  architectural  features  and  interpreter  implementations:  the  possibility  of 
representing  PSs  in  a compiled  form.  This  involves  transforming  the  external 

representation  of  the  Ps  into  a form  that  takes  account  of  repetitive  and  redundant 
matching  operations,  converting  them  to  a form  optimal  for  the  matching  algorithms  and 
making  provision  for  the  storage  of  partial  results  to  avoid  duplications.  Forgy  (1976)  and 
McDermott  et  al.  (1976)  describe  some  initial  efforts  in  this  direction.  Forgy  says  that  PS 
efficiency  might  be  improved  on  by  at  least  a factor  of  5 (over  the  present  Psnlst),  and 
perhaps  more,  by  proper  compilation,  and  also  that  properly-designed  hardware  could 
achieve  quite  a bit  more  than  that,  up  to  more  than  15  times  the  present  Psnlst.  It  is 
expected  that  efficiency  will  be  a top-priority  item  for  PS  research,  but  also  that  its 
resolution  will  be  relatively  rapid. 

The  other  major  deficiency  with  the  PS  implementations  here  is  the  ad  hoc  quality  of 
the  control  and  data  representation.  The  proposed  shift  in  representation  outlined  in 
Section  C.2  is  a response  to  this  feature  and  all  its  conseauences.  A related  feature  is  the 
excessive  use  of  control  as  opposed  to  letting  more  processing  be  more  open,  specifically 
data-driven  or  bottom  up.  The  tasks  chosen  did  not  test  the  architecture  along  this 
attribute,  as  was  imphed  in  the  discussion  in  Section  D.l  and  below  in  Section  E.3.  i here 
can  be  no  doubt  that  PSs  are  well-suited  to  such  a style,  and  it  is  likely  that  this  capability 
of  PSs  will  be  exercised  more  when  PSs  are  applied  to  tasks  that  also  make  use  of  the 
openness  resulting  from  the  proposed  representation  shift. 


E.2.  Promising  features 

A number  of  features  of  PSs  are  indicated  by  the  programs  done,  but  the  tasks 
were  not  carried  far  enough  to  allow  them  to  be  actually  demonstrated  A cluster  of 
capabilities  revolves  around  the  potential  for  automatic  creation  and  modification  of  Ps, 
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where  automatic  refers  not  so  much  to  deliberate  actions  within  PSs  but  to  other  more 
general  processes  that  can  apply  in  an  unrestricted  way  to  running  PSs.  First,  there  is  the 
possibility  of  collapsing  dynamically-adjacent  Ps  into  shorter,  more  task-specific  ones, 
which  could  accomplish  some  action  with  fewer  recogmze-act  cycles  in  particular  cases. 
This  was  emphasized  most  in  connection  to  GPSR,  where  a number  of  "interpretive” 
aspects  of  the  processes  were  amenable  to  being  tuned  to  take  advantage  of  fixed 
properties  of  the  various  tasks.  There  is  the  possibility  of  taking  more  advantage  of  the 
converse  of  collapsing  sequences  of  firings,  namely  to  break  down  unnecessarily  complex 
Ps  into  simpler  combinations  or  cascades  of  Ps,  with  the  benefit  that  the  result  is  more 
general,  capturing  a number  of  cases  for  which  there  weren't  complex  Ps  before.  This 
was  noted  in  connection  with  GPSR  and  KPKEG.  If,  for  instance,  a set  of  Ps  test  the 
interaction  of  a number  of  factors,  say  6,  divided  into  two  sets  of  3 related  tests,  then  to 
have  single  Ps  perform  all  the  possible  combinations  would  require  9 tests,  whereas  6 Ps 
suffice  if  the  test  is  broken  down  into  a sequence  of  two  tests  requiring  3 Ps  each.  This 
mechanism  especially  pays  off  when  the  smaller  Ps  are  accidentally  applicable  to  situations 
outside  the  cases  to  which  they  were  closely  tied  (as  distinguished  from  simply  filling  in 
missing  cases  within  the  local  combinatorial  ones).  The  utility  of  each  of  these  two  P- 
modification  operations  is  that  they  could  be  tied  to  the  frequency  of  usage  of  Ps,  so  that 
such  "optimization"  would  be  applied  only  where  suggested  by  tasks.  All  this  is  not  to  say 
that  such  automatic  augmentation  processes  are  significant  enough  to  become  an 
overshadowing  factor  in  the  power  of  PSs,  but  that  they  might  operate  in  the  background 
to  improve  PS  capabilities  and  exploit  inherent  architectural  flexibility. 

Augmentation  of  PSs  could  be  made  automatic  by  periodically  forming  new  Ps  from 
changes  occurring  in  Working  Memory.  That  is,  a condition  is  formed  from  some  set  of 
older  Working  Memory  elements,  and  an  action,  from  some  more  recent  set,  the  two  sets 
thus  associated  together  as  a P simply  by  time  adjacency.  This  was  discussed  as  an  a 
priori  property  of  PSs  in  Chapter  I,  and  has  yet  to  be  explored  except  in  prototype 
studies.  Similar  Ps  formed  in  such  fashion  could  conceivably  be  collapsed  into  smaller 
numbers  of  more  general  Ps,  simply  by  converting  selected  constants  to  variables 
("selected"  referring  to  constants  that  differ  or  clash  in  otherwise  similar  parts  of  Ps). 

The  use  of  the  representational  taxonomy  of  Section  C.2  is  promising  from  the 
standpoint  of  combining  separately-developed  systems  to  obtain  new  interactions  beyond 
a simple  sum  of  their  properties.  This  would  certainly  be  facilitated  by  keeping  the 
number  of  primary  processes  as  small  as  possible,  and  by  keeping  them  open  for 
application  or  mapping  to  new  task  areas.  Structural  features  of  GPSR  (see  Chapter  IV), 
for  instance,  make  it  open  for  use  as  a module  in  other  systems. 

Finally,  there  are  ways  that  °Ss  lend  themselves  to  more  power,  both  in  general  an<T 
in  specialized  task  domains.  The  recognize-act  cycle  might  be  modified  to  allow  more  of 
the  multiple  firings,  along  the  lines  of  the  ones  that  occur  now  when  there  are  a number  of 
possible  matches  to  the  same  P.  One  possibility  is  to  allow  a number  of  different  Ps  all  to 
fire  on  the  same  cycle,  when  they  are  true  and  at  the  same  time  are  keyed  to  the  same 
event  or  change  to  Working  Memory.  This  would  increase  the  power  of  PSs  to  do  iteration 
and  to  express  essentially  asynchronous  processes,  decreasing  the  need  for  deliberate 
control  mechanisms.  Specialized  power  follows  from  the  PS  architecture  when  the 
language  is  modified  to  take  advantage  of  peculiarities  of  tasks.  This  possibility  comes  up 
in  connection  with  chess,  where  the  central  task  representation,  the  chess  position,  is 
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something  that  is  common  to  much  processing  and  could  be  streamlined  to  be  expressed  in 
the  language  and  in  the  underlying  implementation  more  efficiently. 


E.3.  Gaps  in  the  evidence  on  production  systems 

One  major  area  of  AI  programming  untouched  by  the  PSs  of  this  thesis  deserves 
some  discussion  here:  the  area  of  encoding  knowledge  in  the  form  of  semantic  networks. 
A useful  formulation  of  this  task  will  include  two  aspects  of  understanding  systems: 
operability  of  knowledge  and  automatic  encoding  of  knowledge.  The  PS  approach  to 
semantic  networks  will  be  sketched  briefly  below.  Some  important  aspects  of  operability 
of  knowledge  are  mapping  or  conversion  of  Working  Memory  elements  so  that  existing  Ps 
can  be  applied  to  them  (termed  assimilation  by  Moore  and  Newell,  1973);  formation  of  new 
concepts;  formation  of  problem  spaces,  as  discussed  in  connection  with  the  Studnt  PS 
(Rychener,  1975);  and  the  modification  and  augmentation  of  existing  knowledge  embodied 
in  processes  and  about  processes.  The  PSs  developed  here  don’t  make  much  contact  with 
a number  of  other  systems  that  use  Ps  in  a radically  different  way,  RHS-driven,  "goal- 
oriented"  production-based  systems  (Davis,  Buchanan,  and  Shortliffe,  1976).  Such  systems 
have  achieved  a moderate  amount  of  operability.  My  current  thinking  on  this  other  form  is 
that  it  may  be  a more  primitive  form,  and  that  a transitional  sequence  might  be  found  to 
connect  the  RHS-driven  form,  by  a series  of  collapsing  and  aggregating  operations,  with 
the  form  common  to  this  thesis  and  a number  of  others  (see  Chapter  I for  related  work). 

The  PS  approach  to  semantic  networks  follows  the  same  principles  used  for 
discrimination  networks  in  Chapters  III  and  IV.®  Semantic  connections  will  be  represented 
by  Ps,  rather  than  by  relational  structures  in  Working  Memory  interpreted  by  Ps.  The 
firing  of  a P will  represent  the  traversal  of  an  arc  (or  arcs)  in  the  conventional  network, 
and  that  firing  will  result  in  leaving  in  Working  Memory  a temporary  state,  the  internal 
state  of  the  network  executive  or  searcher,  as  it  were.  This  is  not  unlike  the  process 
described  by  Rumelhart  et.  at.  (1972). 

Querying  the  information  in  the  network  w'Ould  be  by  constructing  a P or  set  of  Ps 
that  would  monitor  the  changing  Working  Memory  state  and  fire  on  recognition  of  an 
answer,  either  positive  or  negative  or  something  else,  depending  on  the  stringency  of  the 
test.  Multiple-origin  searches  could  be  carried  out  by  firing  Ps  in  parallel,  especially 
effective  if  the  conflict  resolution  is  loosened  up  to  allow  several  different  Ps  to  fire  at 
once,  as  suggested  above.  Figure  E.l  gives  a fragment  of  a network,  using  simplified  Ps. 

The  !\)  Ps,  the  network  proper,  are  two  simplified  classification  hierarchies,  one  for 
"tulip"  and  One  for  "dog".  The  first  three  Q Ps  represent  three  questions  that  might  be 
posed  to  such  a network:  "is  Dog-7  an  animal",  "is  Tulip-3  a plant",  and  "is  Tulip-3  a dog  . 
The  Q4  P represents  a general  piece  of  information,  "plants  can  never  be  animals",  the 
sort  of  thing  that  would  be  used  to  answer  the  third  question  in  the  negative.  For  each  of 
the  questions,  a search  involving  firing  of  several  Ps  takes  place,  with  one  of  the  Qs 
ultimately  providing  an  answer  For  instance,  to  answer  the  first  question,  "Dog-7"  would 
be  asserted,  resulting  in  firing  N1  (producing  isa-dog(Dog-7)),  then  N3  (isa-canme(Dog-7)), 
(hen  N4  (isa-mammal(Dog-7)),  then  N5  (i$-animal(Dog-7)),  and  finally  Q1  (answer(yes)). 


• The  approach  was  developed  in  conversations  with  A.  Newell  and  D.  Waterman 
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Nl:  Dog-7  ->  isa-dog(Oog-7); 

N2:  Tulip-3  ->  isa-tultp(Tulip-3); 

N3:  isa-dog(x)  ->  isa-canme(x); 

N4;  isa-camne(x)  ->  isa-mammal(x)) 

N5:  isa-mammal(x>  ->  isa-animal(x); 

N6:  isa-tulip(x)  ->  isa-flower(x); 

N7:  isa-flower(x)  ->  isa-plant(x); 

Q 1 : isa-animal(Dog-7)  ->  answer(yes); 

Q2:  isa-plant(Tulip-3)  ->  answer(yes)i 
Q3:  isa-dog(Tulip-3)  ->  answer(yes); 

Q4:  isa-animal(x)  & isa-piant(x)  ->  answer(no); 

Figure  E.l  A fragment  of  a semantic  network 


Note  that  in  the  case  of  the  third  question,  two  searches  need  to  be  done,  namely  one 
starting  with  Tulip-3  and  one  starting  with  the  assumption  that  "isa-dog(Tu!ip-3)",  with  the 
searches  ultimately  producing  the  contradiction  recognized  by  Q4. 


The  Ps  above  are  simplified  An  actual  system  needs  some  guidance  of  the  search, 
and  it  needs  some  way  of  stopping  the  search.  Guidance  can  be  provided  by  adding  extra 
conditions  and  actions  to  the  network  Ps,  and  by  adding  extra  Ps  to  monitor  the  state  of 
the  search  in  Working  Memory,  performing  deletions  to  prune  the  search.  Stopping  the 
search  might  be  achieved  by  having  extra  Working  Memory  elements  record  a search 
activation  level,  updated  each  time  a network  P fires  or  each  time  some  recognizable  event 
occurs. 


From  this  preliminary  presentation,  PSs  can  be  seen  to  have  several  positive 
features  for  this  task.  Specific  heuristic  information  can  be  encoded  directly  in  the 
network,  not,  for  instance,  in  some  all-knowing  centralized  executive,  where  its  access 
might  become  rather  involved.  The  network  is  actively  encoded,  and  takes  advantage  of 
the  power  of  PSs  to  perform  the  iteration  of  the  search  cycle.  And  the  patterns  searched 
for  are  limited  only  by  the  expressive  power  of  Ps  This  means  that  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  diversity  of  knowledge  brought  together  for  an  answer,  or  to  the  processing  done  at 
each  step  in  a search.  Enthusiasm  for  this  approach  must,  however,  be  tempered  by  the 
obvious  difficulty  of  overall  control:  with  so  many  Ps  firing  in  asynchronous  fashion,  there 
may  be  a requirement  for  a large  number  of  general  querying  and  (domain-specific) 
search-limiting  Ps  to  contain  the  search.  No  tack  analyses  exist  (to  my  knowledge)  that 
would  provide  data  on  the  potential  difficulties  here.  For  instance,  there  are  no  measures 
on  the  "branching  factor"  of  semantic  nets,  and  in  particular  there  are  no  comparisons  of 
branching  for  networks  used  in  various  tasks. 


EA  Practical,  impractical,  and  theoretical  applications 

PSs  seem  ideally  suited  for  high-level  cognitive  functions  where  large  amounts  of 
domain  knowledge  are  to  be  brought  to  bear  Such  tacks  exploit  the  understanding  system 
properties  of  PSs,  particularly  the  way  that  knowledge  is  added  incrementally  and 
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interactively.  Some  specific  applications  are:  Knowledge-based  systems,  where  an  expert’s 
knowledge  is  encoded  and  applied  to  real  problems;  computer-aided  instruction,  a field 
with  unlimited  room  for  expansion  of  the  Knowledge  base,  while  at  the  same  time 
demanding  a concurrent  augmentation  of  processing  capabilities;  human-computer 
interfaces  in  general  (particularly  natural  language  ones),  where  the  interface  must  be 
adaptable  and  perhaps  even  capable  of  modelling  its  users;  tasks  familiar  to  cognitive 
psychologists  such  as  protocol  analysis  and  modelling;  and  cognitive  components  of 
robotics,  speech  understanding,  and  visual  systems.  These  areas  are  contrasted  to  low- 
level  number-crunching  applications,  such  as  acoustic  and  visual-image  preprocessors.  PSs 
might  not  be  best  in  areas  where  little  is  known  and  reliance  must  be  primarily  on  brute- 
force  exhaustive  search  techniques.  But  two  qualifications  can  be  made  to  these  apparent 
misapplications  of  PSs.  First,  even  in  exploratory  studies,  the  incremental  property  of  PSs 
might  allow  effective  and  rapid  narrowing  of  a large  search  space.  Second,  since  PS 
interpreters  can  be  coded  relatively  easily,  there  may  be  cost-effective  specialized  PSs 
for,  e.g.,  tasks  involving  numerical  computations  that  are  somewhat  condition-dependent. 

On  the  theoretical  side,  PSs  are  well-suited  to  several  Kinds  of  exploration. 
Generally,  PSs  are  a transparent  medium  for  exploring  the  content  and  form  of  knowledge 
in  a domain.  PSs  are  good  for  exploring  new  ideas,  given  the  rapidity  with  which  a 
working  system  can  be  constructed.  Much  theoretical,  application-independent  work 
remains  to  be  done  in  the  area  of  automatic  encoding  of  knowledge,  i.e.,  building 
instructable  PSs.  PSs  have  proven  effective  in  this  thesis  for  replicating  past  AI  efforts 
and  in  more  detailed  analysis  of  past  work,  and  are  a concise  means  of  expressing 
programs  for  documentary  and  descriptive  purposes.  Using  PSs,  the  field  of  A!  might  yield 
to  analysis  aiming  toward  a comprehensive  rationalization  or  systematization.  Finally,  PSs 
might  prove  to  be  useful  to  current  explorations  of  parallel  computer  architectures,  as  a 
simple  computational  mechanism  that  allows  complex  systems  to  be  broken  down  into  a 
number  of  asynchronous  modules,  or  perhaps  as  an  abstract  formalism  for  such  systems 
regardless  of  the  actual  implementation 


E.5.  The  case  for  production  systems 

PSs  are  effective  and  advantageous  for  the  programming  constructs  typical  of  At 
systems.  The  six  PSs  implement  systems  with  a variety  of  methods  and  representations. 
Of  nine  programming  language  properties  discussed  PSs  have  particular  advantages  in 
style,  conciseness,  and  archilectural  flexibility.  They  also  are  favorable  with  respect  to 
practical  feasibility,  productivity,  and  degree  of  being  guided  by  a theory.  Their  attributes 
are  mixed  on  power  and  overhead  features,  and  are  negative  at  the  moment  on  efficiency. 
Some  of  these  evaluations  are  strictly  comparative,  while  others  can  not  be  comparative  at 
present  due  to  lack  of  similar  measures  for  other  systems.  Mechanisms  of  PS  control  are 
encompassed  by  a relatively  concise  taxonomy  of  six  process-evocation  categories  and 
five  data-management  categories.  Major  successes  can  be  expected  in  applying  PSs  to 
large-scale  understanding  systems  of  the  sort  currently  being  exolored  Of  a set  of  seven 
secondary  understanding  system  properties,  four  are  supported  by  a priori  PS  properties 
and  are  further  supported  by  the  six  PSs.  Two  other  properties,  openness  and  modularity, 
arc  supported  by  the  application  of  a taxonomy  of  representation,  and  the  seventh, 
provability,  has  not  been  attacked  by  the  present  methods.  Two  primary  understanding 
system  properties,  operability  of  knowledge  and  automatability  of  the  encoding  of 
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Knowledge,  have  not  proven  amenable  to  demonstration  by  the  present  approach,  and  are 
left  open  for  further  research. 

PSs  are  particularly  useful  in  domains  where  system  knowledge  must  grow 
dynamically  through  interaction  with  humans  and  with  a task  environment,  but  without  the 
expense  of  analysis  of  how  each  new  piece  of  knowledge  must  fit  into  existing  structure. 
A set  of  major  themes  of  control  in  the  systems  implemented  stand  as  hallmarks  of  A1 
programming  and  may  prove  useful  in  evaluating  new  and  proposed  system  architectures 
for  AI.  A preliminary  theory  of  AI  programming  can  be  based  on  the  correspondence  of 
the  PSs  with  the  concept  of  problem  space.  Such  a theory  may  provide  a framework  for 
the  organization  of  future  understanding  systems,  especially  given  PS  properties. 
Diversity  of  application  and  problem-solving  capabilities,  both  of  which  are  deemed 
essential  to  building  understanding  systems,  have  been  adequately  demonstrated. 
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(GOAl  aTYPfPf  OUCE/T)  (WOT  ((GOAl  aSAME  A )))  (GOAl  aTRACfiCVtl  A) 

a 

TRAC  IMG 

(GOAl  aSl^ERA) 

•OBJECT/* 

TRACI OGJ 

•> 

• lMDfWTA 

TRACE:]  MO 

(TRACE  A)  (GOAl  aRE  TRY  .V)  (VOT  (IVAl  aGOAl  /A)) 

• GOAl  /A 

TRACE  COAI 

•CXSASG/A 

TRACE  ASG 

C2R  * GOAl  (VAl  t * a VAl  aGOAl  /A)  (MOT  (f  Hf  aGOAl  /A  |))(GOAl  aOl**  IC  A) 
(GOAl  aTVP(0(Oua  n)  (GOAl  aSAME  AJ  (GOAl  a t RACE  1 E VTl  A) 

/A 

TRAMS*  ORM  ME  TMOO 

•> 

/AJ 

TRAMS*  3 

(TRACE  A)  (SUCCT  aOlOGCAl  OBJECT  'AHMO^  (EVAl  aGOAl /A)) 

AO 

TRAMS*? 

(MOT  (GOAl  aOl**  ICAJJ  (MO T (GO*l  •TtAaiCVCl  AJJ 

a BE  TRY  A 

RCTRY.TRAVS 

K.2 

MATCH.VUT 

El  * GOAl  fVAi-A  • ((VAl  aGOAl  /A)  (MOT  (*  HE  aGOAl  /A.|))  (GOAL  *01*1  ICAJ 

f*2 

MATCH  VAl 

(GOAl  #am»ECAJ  (GOAl  aTRACElCVUA) 

A»2 

ERASE  MV Al 

(TRACE  A)  (GOAl  /f)  (GOAl  aCXHAUST  A)  (MOT  (IVAl  aGOAl  /A)) 

• ASG3AMC  /W.7 

ISSAMEOA 

• ASGAU 

ASSIGVSN 

(4  * GOAl  EVAl  -S  * ((VAl  aGOAl  /A>  (M0T  (THE  aGOAl /A  I ))  (GOAl  t01*MCA) 

■ ASG/U2 

ASSIGMSO 

(MOT  ((GOAl  aAWJEC  A)})  (GOAl  aTRACEK  VU  A)  (GOAl  *Sl^|RA) 

• ASG/T 

ASSIGMS 

(GOAl  aTvPEREOUCE  A) 

■DOMAIN/T 

VAROOMA IM 

•> 

■HIM  A 

HASVARt  1MK 

(TRACE  A)  (GOAl  /f)  (GOAl  a(  XHAU8T  A)  (MOT  flVAl  aGOAl /A)) 

fl*$A<*  REA*  (EVAl  aGOAl  /A)  (GOAl  #SAM(  A)  (GOAL  a TRACE  1 1 VT l A) 

K»A(  •OtfflC/Ti 
•> 

(TRACE  /T)(SniCT  aC*DGCAiO0JlCt/A)(VOT  (EVAl  aGOAl /A)) 

(MOT  (GOAi  aTRACUCVU  A))  (MOT  (GOAl  .OKf  1CA» 

1 10  *SUC  TRAMS  *(GO*l  A)  (GOAl  aW(XT  TRAMS*)  (GOAl  •OK'ICA) 

(GOAl  ■SL^tBA ) (GOAL  aTRACE  iCVtl  A) 

•> 

(T*AC(  A)  (HU  •GCAl/AWlVAl  aGOAl  /A)  (GOAL  aTVRt  TRAMS»  0«M  A) 

(GOAl  .OAJICT/TJ  (GOAl  •OCSOS.Jf CT/T)  (C-OAi  aAMTfC  A J (GOAl  «SlP(RA) 

(GOAl  aOimCAHGOAi  a>tj  (»r>t  (goai  a )) 

(II  * sue  APPI.V  - (GOAl  A)  (GOAl  •MKTAP*iv/C)  (GOAl  aSl^ERA) 

(GOAl  eTRACElCVfl  A) 

(TRACE  A)  (flic  •GOAl/A)(fVAl  *GOAl /A)  (GOAl  a T »P*l  V n ) (GOAl  .OBJECT  A) 

(goai  ■oirric/TKCCAi  .disasg/t)  (COai  asu>f  r a)  (goai  *crra) 

(GOA;  •AWTICAMGOAl  AJT)  (MCT  (GOAl  AH 

l I?  * SUC  Si*  * (GOAl  /I)  (VOT  ((00*1  •!**!  TRAMS*))! 

(WOT  ((GOAl  #»**’  APAvv/C)))  (GOAl  aSUttRA)  (GOAl  a TRACI  tEVft  A) 

•> 

(trace  n i (goai  H)  (goai  *n 

120  * f All  AlHfC  ' (GOAl  A1  (GOAl  a*ACCA)  (GOAl  aTRACtitVU  A) 

•> 

(TRACT  A)  (GOAl  *tf  t#t  V)  (GOAl  (GOAl  *)) 

(21  **Ml  AVTfC  * (GOAl  *)(M0?  ((GOAl  #A»(TfC/T)))(GOAl  aSL*t*A) 

(GOAl  a»tAaifVTl/t) 

•> 

(TRACE  /T)(COAi  »Rf 'RvV)(GO*l  /»)  (VO*  (GOAl  A)) 

122  * O*  :*  »!  try.  - (GOAl  .K»»»^iO(V)t  (goai  af  XHAUST  A)) 

(MOT  (GOAl  aTV*< ’RAMVORV  A))  (GOAl  •’BACftIVtl  A) 

•> 

(T RACE  A)  (SELECT  .Mf  '»«0(A)(GOAl  atlTfr/T)  (MOT  (GOAl  aR|TRv/V» 

122  * CKC*  n try  (XM  * (GOAl  •«(  TRW)  (COAi  alXHAJSTA)  (MOT  (QOAl  /V)) 
(GOAl  *)  V)T  (GOAl  .RfiRW)) 

(7J»  * f A Ii  m f ' (GOAl  atf  TRT/V)  (GOAl  X0)  (TRACI  a 'MM  MT  A) 

•> 

('RACE  A)  (SELECT  aO»DGTAiO«ilCT/A)(MO’  (GOAl  a*  »•*/*)) 


B. 


VII  U 


7M*r* 


1 


Mtif  AMTtACUOW 


12«  * CHICK  Rf  TOY  TC  * (GOAl  .Rf  W/W)  (GOAi  .TvPf  TIAWOWH) 
(WOT  ((TRAWV  • « TRY  A)))  (GOAl  *TRACl  ll  VI  l A ) 


( TRACT  A)  (SUCCT  .Ot  OGOA*  OBJCCT /A)  (WO*  (00*1  .#|TRY/V)) 


123  ‘ RC  TRY  T0AV5  " (GO*l  .Rf  T Rt  'V)  (COAl  .TYP*  TJAWOlMfl)  (TfAWV  .RfTfYA) 
(GOAl  .AH01FFRA)  (GOAl  .TRACltlVUA) 


(TOA HIT  /AJXTfAW  A)  (WOT  (GOA*  .P|  TRY  APR 

(WOT  (GOAL  •ALTDirrOA)) 


C26  ‘ Of  TOY  TRANS-  * (GOA l .Of  TOY/V)  (GOAL  .TYPf  T«AWVC«FA)  (TPAWV  wOfTOY  A) 
(WOT  ((GOAL  »AlTOJrflA)))(GOAl  • TBACUCVUA) 


(TBAa  A)  (SfllCT  *01  DGOAl  002  CT  /A)  (WOT  (GOA*.  #0|TBY/*)) 


130  ' TOY  OLD  GOA*. S * (SUCCT  *01  OGOAL 002 C T /A)  (GOA*  .TYPfRIOUCl  A) 
(WOT 

((SUCCT  *0«JTCT  A)  (GOA*  .0H2CTA)  (WOT  (GOA*  *TVPf  TRANSFORM  A)) 
(WOT  ((GOA*  *0«Jf  CT/T)  (GOAL  ,T  VT*  TOANV  0«W  A))))) 

(WOT  (GOAL  *f  XMALCTA))  (GOAL  •DjrflCA) 

(WOT  ((GOAL  *TVP(OtOUCl/T)  (WOT  (GOA*  *|x»iAUST  A))  (GOA*  .DHMCA))) 
(GOAL  *5lA>tOA) 

(WOT 

((GOAL  •TVl»£APPt.YAJ  (GOAL  • T vAfOf OUCI  A J (GOAL  *01TFICA) 

(WOT  (GOAL  *(  XHAUST  AJ)  (GOAL  .SUPt  0 A)  (GOAL  .TVPt  TRAW  ORM/T))) 


(SUCCT  *GOAL/S)  (WOT  (STlfCT  .0*  OGOA* 06 A CT /A)) 


£31  * CHOOSt  OLD  ’ (SUCCT  *GOAL  /S)  (WOT  ((SUCCT  *GOA*.  /S))) 
(GOAL  •T*ACCt£VfL/T)  (TOACC  .1W0IWTA) 


(SUCCT  *GOAL  /DS)  (TRACC  A)  (SIlfCT  .MCTHOO/AXCOAL  .rctrya) 
(WOT  (TOACf  •!WOtWTA))<T»ACf  .IWDCWTA) 


C32  * COASt  C*  ’ (SUCCT  *COAl  /US)  (SUCCT  .GOA*  /$) 
(WOT  (SUCCT  .GOAL /DSJ)  (WOT  (SUCCT  .GOAL /S)) 


C35  * W|W  OBJ  CRH  " (SUCCT  .OLDGOAiOCMCT/A)  (SClCCT  .OSJCCTA) 
(GOAL  cOHJCCT/?)  (WOT  (GOAL  • TVTf  TRANS'  C«U  A )) 

(WOT  ((GOAL  .OeJCCT  A)  (GOAL  .1  vP(T#»vy  OBW/T))) 


(SUCCT  .OAJfCT/^)  (WOT  (SUCCT  .OLOGOALOeJCCT/A» 


f 36  * CHOOSC  O0J  * (SUCCT  .Ofl2CT^)  (WOT  ((SUCCT  .O02CT  *5))) 

(TRACC  *JWOI  WT  A)  (GOAL  .SlPI  R A)  (GOAL  *0C  S08  2 CT  A)  (WOT  ((GOA*  .SlFCRA))) 


(SCLCCT  .OAACT/f)S)(»RACC  A)  (FRC  .GOAL  /A)<(VAi  *GOAl  /A) 

(COAL  *TYTCT0AWS>0RW  T)(COAL  .0H2CTA)  (GOAl  .Of  SO0ACTA)  (GOA*  .SINTRA) 
(WOT  (TRACC  *1W0I  WT  A)}  (TRACC  .IMXWTAJ 


C3T  * (RASC  CH  ’ (SUCCT  .Oil JfCT,US)  (SUCCT  .0B2CT /%) 

•> 

(WOT  (SUCCT  .OflACT/DS))  (WOT  (SUCCT  .0B2CT/5)) 

f I • r ILI  10CPR0G  ' (f  1LC  .IOOTROG/A)  (01  FFR  *UM(A)  (W0T  ((DTTFR  HWAin 
•> 

(OlffR  .1  1M«  A)  (T  lie  .lOCCROG/HlKVOT  (TRC  .10CPR0GM)) 

F2  ' fX  If  WO  LP  »A  T * (F  Ilf  alOC-PROG/HI) 

•> 

(IRC  «LOC«Or./A.n  CWOT  (FRC  .LOCPROG/HD) 


13  * ST  IP  Wf  T COL  ■ (C  III  *lOC«OG/A.l)(D]rfR  .UMiA) 
(WOT  ((OIUR  *LlWRA))) 


(M  TP  «i OC PROG /G)  (IOC PROG  .I  |U(A)(WOT  (T  :lC  .lOCPPOG/A.t)| 
(WOT  (D1UR  *1  ]M«A)) 


f A * COL  LP  WIT  * (W|TR  .tOCPROG/GHDIT't  .l)M*A)(WOT  ((D1FFR  *il»*A))) 

*» 

(W(  TP  •IOC**OG  T,)(lOCnOC,  .1  IMF  A)  (WOT  (DJFFR  *1  IWlAJJ 


13  * COL  IP  WIT  0 '(»**#»  .LOCrROG/G)(WOT  ((Oim  •<.  lift  A))) 
(WC  TP  .lOCPBOT,  Arf)  (tRACI  .IWOFWTA) 


(W|  TP  *LOCPROr,/W)  (OI'Ft  • NAMf  A)  (CHANC4  PW  ||  (TRACC  A| 
(OH  ACT  *f  XTRIPO  A)  (WOT  |W|  T P • * OCPROG /G)> 


F V " LAST  ML  T * (Wl  TP  .lOCrROG/W) 
(Wl  T P .10CAR0G/U) 


f«  * fill  GOAL  ’ (TUI  *GOAL/A) 

•> 

(TRACC  *GOAL  /A)  (F  J\|  *GOAl/At)(WOT  |F  U | .GOA*  /A)) 


FT  *R£CGT.  "(f  Tie  .COAL  /A  !|  (GOAL  .Tv*f  T*AWO«W  A)  (GOAL  *OISO<IACTAJ 
(GOAL  .OHACTA) 

(WOT  ((GOA*  .OHACT  A)  (GOA*  .TY*f  TfAWSF  ORW  A|  (GOAL  *« SOftA C T A ))) 


(WOT  (TRI  .GOAL /A  I)) 


R A)  (GOAL  •OISOeXCTA) 


f 7W  * RIC  G»  ’ (MIC  *COA*  /A.  1)  (GOAL  *TYO|TR 
(GOAL  rOOACTA) 

(WOT  ((GOA*  *OILACTA|(GOAi  «T  YPf  TRAWWOAM  A)  (GOAL  •DfSOSJCCT  A)» 


(GOAL  *SAMI  A)  (WOT  (Fill  .GOA*  /Al)) 


Ft  * RIC  GA  * (F  UC  .GOAL  /A  I)  (GOAL  *TYR?APPLYA)  (GOAL  .OBJECT  AJ 
(GOA*  .OPR A)  (GOAL  .CASASGA) 

(WOT  ((GOAL  .OIUICTA)  (GOAL  .Of  SASGA)  (GOAL  *TVPC  APPLY  A)  (GOAL  «OPR  A)» 


(WOT  (T  RC  .GOAL  /A. !)) 


FtM  * RIC  GA  * (F  UC  *GOAl  /A  I)  (GOAL  «TYPf  APPLY  A|  (GOAL  *OMCT/T) 
(GOAL  .OPRAMGOAL  .OCSASGA) 


(fllC  *G0Al/A2)(f  IK  *GOA*  >T3K2)  (WOT  (T  RC  *GOAi/A.|)) 


FIS  * OLO  WO  OlFFR  * (T  IK  .COA*  t*2)  (WOT  ((GOA*  .OPtCirFR))) 
(WOT  ((FRC  *GOAl /A^)  (WOT  ((GOA*  .OPRORF •))))) 


(F  UC  *GOA*  /DFC2)  (GOAL  .SAME  A)  (««T  (F  Rf  *COAl  fO*J)) 


FIT  * OLOOITFR  • * (FRC  .GOA*  M2)  (GOAL  *0P*OIFFR) 
(WOT  ((FRC  .GOAL  M2)  (GOAL  .OPRCIFF*))) 


(Flic  aGOAl  /DA2)  (GOAL  *SAM|  A)  (WOT  (F  IK  .GOAL  /OKI)) 

FfY  * |RS  CSP  * (F  RC  *OOAL  /TX2) 

•> 

(FRC  .GOAL  /t>A2)  fWO:  (T  RC  .GOAL  /DK2J) 

fll  ' CRS  CS  * (F  RC  .GCAL  /T>A2)  (T  II I .GOAL  M2) 

■> 

(WOT  (F  RC  .GOAL  *>A2)J  (WOT  (t  Rf  .GOAL  M2)) 


Ft  ‘ tT  C G®  ’(Flic  .GO«l/A  I)  (COAL  .TYYfRTOUCC  A)(GOA*  .COJfCTA) 

(GOA*  .OITF»A)(WOT  KGOA*  .OlffRA)  (GOA*  .OAJlCTAl  (GOA*  • T *Pf  Rf  OUCl  /T )' 


(WOT  (T  IK  .GOAL  /A  ))) 


F9W  ‘ RIC  GR  ‘ f*  UC  .GOA*  A I) (GOAL  .’^f  »tOUCf  ^1  (GOA*  .01»FR  A) 

(GOA*  .08JCCTA)  (WOT  |(GOA*  .01FFRA)  (GOAi  .OBJICT  Al  (GOA*  «T  YPf  •»  CAJCC  A)|) 


(GOAL  .SAAB  A)  (WOT  (Fill  .GOA* /A,))) 
F )0*  FJK  OBJICT  * fF  R|  a 30 * C T /A) 


(08JICT  .{XTBJPR 'G)GA  Tp  .00* CT  M)  fF  RC  .OBACT/Hl) 
(WOT  (FRC  .OBJICT/A)) 


Fll  * TEST  FIN  * (F|K  .CBJICTMt) 

•> 

(FR*  .O0JCT/A  1)  (WOT  (Tllf  .O0*CT,HOK'«T  (W|TP  .OBJECT /A)) 


F *J  • Wl  W N|T  PPOT  * (Fill  .00  ACT /A  1)  (WOT  (OH  ACT  .SAA«  V'J) 
(082 CT  .TvPfDLAAFT  A)  («A  ’P  .OBJCCTM) 


(UATO  .002  CT  /A)  (T  |lf  #30  2CT  t2)  (WATCH  .00  2d  /I)  (CHAWCJ  PW  f) 
(»2TP  .iKjn)  (V ’p  .0P2CT,V)  (WOT  (FRC  .0B2CTM.I)) 


F l«  • SAAB  SIT  * (TRI  .O02CT  /Hi)  (0*2  C T *SA*B 

.» 

(FRC  -O0  2CT/A2)  (WOT  f»  IK  .O02CT/A  I))  (WOT  (0H2CT  .SAAB  AO) 
FIS*  SAAB  OBJ  *(F|K  .C02CTM2KWOT  ((O02CT  .SAAB  A))) 


(WAT ex  .O02CT/A)  (Y  Rf  .002  C » X2MUA  ’CW  .002  0’/!) 
(WOT  (F  III  .362CTM2)) 


FIF  * SAMI  EQY  ' (FRI  .T02CT/A21  (002 CT  .SAAB  A) 


(WATCH  .3B2Ct/A)(FRC  .0B2CIX2)(WATCH  .O02CT/I) 
(WOT  (*|K  .00*  CT  M2)) 


n*tT  HMTtACTION 


f 19  ‘last  utr ' (vcr#  .onjfcr/v) 


(WOT  ((HU  .OBJCCT/AJ))) 


(»*TP  .OflJCCT/4*) 


(object  /dtkgoal  /tkvot  true  ■o0ject/a.5» 


T 20  • 08 J 01TQ  * (T  Ilf  • 08*CT/C.7)  CRATCH  «06Jf  CT*.|) 
(WOT  ((MATCH  .06  JfCT /*.!))) 


T47D  * CM  T cote  0 ' (MIC  «»JfCT/A  5)  (UAT(h  .OBJECT /A) 
(WOT  ((MATCH  .06JEC  »/*.!)») 


(MATCH  .OflJf  r.T/TJA)  (MATCH  /DO)  (MATCH  DA.2)  (T  lit  • OHXC* /*J) 
(WOT  (f  HE  .06JE CT/C^))  (WOT  (MATCH  .OBJECT/*.!)) 


T2t  * IRS  MO  I * (MATCH  *OflJfCT/DA)  (MATCH  .OGJTCT/A) 


(MATCH  •O0JECT/A)  (T  HC  .0BJECTM5)  (WOT  (T  Ilf  r08JfCT/A  5)> 


fiTL  * CMT  COWT  l "(THE  .OejfCT/ASXUATCH  «O0JfCT/A^) 
(WOT  [(MATCH  .OBJECT/*!))) 


(MATCH  .OBJECT/])  (WOT  (MATCH  .OBJECT DA))  (WOT  (MATO  .08JECT/A)) 


(MATO  .0BJECT/A.2)  (THE  .0BJICT/U5)(W0T  (THE  .OBJECT /A. 5)) 


f 22  * C9S  Mff  I * (MATCH  /DO)  (MATO  .OBJECT,*  I) 


T47»  * CMT  COWT  * • (THE  .OBJf CVA  3)  (MATO  .OBJECT,*.!) 


(DITTO  .1  IMT/DM  (WOT  (MATO  /DO))  (WOT  (MATO  .OBJECT/*.!)) 


(MATO  .MJECr/O  f)(TIU  '<#MCrA<i)(*)T  (THE  .OBJECT/A  3» 


T 23  ‘|0S  MO  | - (MATCH  /D®>  (WOT  ((MATO  -06JEC T /^-))i) 


T4«  * OWE  T COWT  S ‘(THE  .OB  JtCT/A.3)  (MtE  *06  ACT  /*2) 


(WOT  (MATCH  /DO)) 


(THE  .OBJECT /A2)  (Mil  #06A  CT  M 5)  (WOT  (T  Jit  .OBJECT /A.3)) 


f 2*  * EOS  ML  I * (MATCH  /DA2)  (MATCH  .08JECT/A.2) 


T42LI"  JN-H05  '(MLE  .OBJECTS) 


(DITTO  .1  1WK/DT)  (WOT  (MATCH  /DA.2))  (WOT  (MATO  .08JE  CT/A.2)) 


(TJLC  .06JECT/A  <)(V0T  (THE  .08ACTA15)) 


F 25  ‘ fflS  Ml  I - " (MATCH  /DA.2)  (WOT  ((MATO  .OflJECT/A  2))) 


T4t  * E*S  OBJ  (0BJECY  DT)  (OBJECT  .TOPVOOE  H)  (OBJECT  .CxmP«/T) 


(MOT  (MATfx  /DAJ?)) 


T 26  ' EOS  MV!  • (OITTO  .1  l»*DT)  (DITTO  tllMC/T) 


106 AC  I DT)  (WO*  (06  ACT  ••OAVC*  A))  (WOT  (OBJECT  .E*t«P*AH 
T/S6  * EOS  OBJ  W ' (06ACT  DT)  (WOOI  fcl  IMl A)  (WOT  (fWOOt  •VAIUCA))) 


• (MOT  (DITTO  .L  IMC/DT))  (WOT  (DITTO  «LIM<A)) 

T27  * CBS  MW  I - * (DITTO  #11»*DT)  (WOT  ((OJTTO  .LIT*  A))) 

•> 

(MOT  (DITTO  »l  !»*/DT)) 

T78  '(9S  MO  I S/G"  (MATCH  •06ACT/I)  (WOT  ((MATO  •O0ACT/A)// 

(»DT  (MATCH  .OBJECT/))) 

T 30  ’ EXT  OAST  '(T  HE  .OHJfCT/AJ)  (WE TP  .'.mSA)  DITTO  .III*  A) 

(MOT  ((DITTO  .1  IVAA))) 

• > 

(WE  T P .OBJECT /C)  (WOT  (THE  .06  A CT  /A  J))  (WOT  (DITTO  .UM«/T)) 

T32  - CXT  0*  ■ (VC  TP  .OBJECT /G)  DITTO  •LIMf^T)  (WOT  (DITTO  tll¥(/T))) 

•> 

(WOP  .OBJECT/G)  (WOT  (DITTO  •UMtAJ) 

T 34  ’ Srl  I T ON  T*  * (Vf  T P *06  A C T /G)  (WOT  (CCACT  ■ T vPf DLA<MV  A )) 

(WOT  (DITTO  •11W*A)))(V#TA  .LMS/T)<»*TP  .OBJECT,*) 

(WOT  ((WE  T P .OBJf  CT/*))) 

(T  III  -CBJECT/A  (CHAWGT  PM  7)  (WE  TP  .OBJECT  AO  (MJT  (W|TP  •06ACT/G)) 
(MOT  (ME  TP  •IHS/TJ) 

T35  ‘ SniT  OH  P DM  * (W!  TP  .OBJECT/G)  (OBJECT  • T vT*f  CXAPPT  A ) 

(WOT  ((DITTO  .1  A)))  (WE  »lHSnj 

(THE  •COEACT/AA)  (CHAWGI  PM  7)  (WOT  (WETP  .OBJE CTD))  (WOT  (WETP  »IMS/T|) 

T 36  ‘ S<\1T  OR  l * (T  HC  •OHACT/A A) 

•> 

(CHAWGT  PM  71  (WOT  (T  HE  .CBJf  f.T/AA)) 

T 30  * SP1  IT  06?  * (Til!  .OHACVAA) 

• > 

(CHAWC.f  PM  7)  (WOT  (f  HE  .OBJECT/AA)) 

TOO  ‘ WO  OITTO  ' (T  Ilf  .OBJECT /CJ)  (WOT  ((MATCH  .OBA  CT  ,*.  I )))  (WC  TP  •IKSAI 
(TOACE  • I M5I  W T A ) 

•> 

(MATCH  -06ACT/DA)  (OHACT  *SAMf  A)  (IOACI  A)(I«T  (Till  •O0ACTAL2I) 
(MOT  (W  TP  *1  MS  S7)) 

f 4 I ‘ CHIC*  DC»A  * (OHACT  »SAM|  A)  (COAl  A) 

•> 

(7  HC  • Ofl A C T /A  5)  (WOT  ((  0*1  /T|) 

TO?  * OWE  T DOVE  '(THE  •CH.TCT/A  «)  T ((MATCH  •06ACT/A») 

(MOT  ((MATCH  .06ACT  l)))(W0T  ((MATfH  .OPACT/AJ))) 


(06ACT  DTJ  (WOT  (WOfA  »l  IMr  A)) 

f 47  * EOS  06J  W * (06  ACT  /DT)  'WOOI  .lH*A)  (WOOC  •VALUE  A) 

•> 

(WOT  (06ACT  DD’  (WOT  (MOOT  *l^M(A))  (WOT  (MX*  .VAlUE  A)) 

T4*  * fOS  OBJ  V * (06ACT  DT)  (WOT  (TVODC  »l  HP  A))) 

(MOT  ((06ACT  *’0PMXA  A))) 

•> 

(WCT  (06 ACT  DTJ) 

T 50  'THE  CXS  ASG  ‘ (THE  -Ot  SASG /A)  (VAAB.  tASG/V.I)  (WOT  ((YAV»  • ASG/M. )))) 

(VABB  ,ASG/V1)(T  HC  *OESASCAir,  (WOT  (T  IlE  .MSASG'A)) 

f 31  * OLD  04  ‘ (VAOB  *ASC; SAME  .\»7)(T  Ilf  •WSA3G/H0(C.0Al  •DESA5G/T) 

(Gf WAIT  rftASAS G/A> 

.) 

(THC  •« SASG .'O  (CE WOT  »»f  ASASG(A)(GOAl  .DCSASG/T)  (WO’  (VAOB  .ASGSAME  /W2)) 
(WOT  (T Ilf  •WSASC/HI)) 

T»iM  ‘ MCWl  PA  * (MIC  •CfSASGD)(T|ll  #«SASG/HI) 

•> 

(fill  -MSASG^A)  (WOT  r»  IlE  .WSASGTCIJ 

T3iw‘  V -»•  OA  * fTIlE  *H  SASG  'O  (WOT  ((THE  •OESASGAU))) 

(WOT  (THE  »KSASGD)) 

T 32  * EXTEND  PAM’  '(THE  •OiSASGAU) 

(fill  «OfSASG/A.n(WOT  (rut  .OESASGXn) 

T53  ■ CA  MT  CO.  ' (TJi  f .DESASG/A  i)(VAOB  »ASG-M  «)  (WOT  ((VAOB  .ASG/V.D)) 

(MOT  ((VAOB  ••SG.M  'J) 

•> 

(Wf  TP  *aSAS6/G)(VA0B  *A5C  'W^?fVOT  fTJlf  .OfSASC/A  (VAOB  •ASG/'M  I)) 

f 35  * COl  OA  WE  r * (WE  TP  .WSASC/G)  (Va*b  •ASG'M  I)  (WOT  ((VA»b  »ASG/M  |))) 

(WOT  ((VAOB  • *SG  M |)J) 

(WE  TP  *WSASGD1  «*SG  M7MW0T  (VAOB  • ASGAi  IJ) 

r vs  C0»  OAWfTO'rwiTP  • Of  SASG  D)  CM'T  ((Vabb  «ASG/W  I)))  (WE  TP  bDE  SASG  AO 
•> 

(Wl  TP  .or  SASG  V)  iCHAvn  PV  7;  (»A>t  |>je  rp  »0E  SASG >C)) 

9 37  * l AS*  Ml’  ‘ (MT6  *r*SA!.G/V> 

mi 

(Vf  rp  «C0  SASG  V) 


011-5* 


Cookie* 


MOT  ABSTRACTION 


B. 


Ml  * Sfl  Tf  * (StlCCT  .MCTHOO/A)(COAl  *TVRf  TRANS#  ORM/T) 

•> 

(TRANS?  /A)  (NOT  (StltCT  pMCTMOO/A)) 

M?  ’ ML  RfO  * (SflfCT  .MfTHOO/A)(COAL  pTVOf  Bf  OUCf  /T) 

(BlOUCt  M)  (NOT  (SflfCT  pMfTMOO/A» 

MJ  ' SCI  A PPM  ‘ (SflfCT  *Mf  THOO/A)(COAl  «TVNANl»A)  (COAL  pOPR/T) 
(UOVf  OR*  • T VPf  /TT 

(UOVf  OPR  .Mf  TMOO/A)  (NOT  (St  L C C T pM|  TMOO/A)) 

M4  * sfl  APRf  I • (SELECT  »M|  TMOO/A)  (COAL  pTVPf  APPLY /T)  (COAL  pORB/T) 
Ooquopr  »Tvrt /I)  (mot  (tobmtim^top*  pTvpi/T)) 

(FOtUOM  'A)  (NOT  (STLCCT  pM|  TmOO/A)) 

MS  * SCI  AW?  ‘ (SCICCT  .Mf  rHOO/A)  (GOAL  pTYT*f  APPLY  /T)  (GOAL  p0RR/T| 

(f  oaucpR  • t vpt  n)  (tobu7inpl;»opr  • ) vpc  nj 
•» 

(»08M7JM»tncrR  /A)  (NOT  (SflfCT  .Mf  THOO/A)) 

M70  ‘ TRANS#  C ’ (T WANS#  /A)  (GOAL  •OflJTCT/T)  (GOAL  .DC SO0JCCT/TJ 
(MATCH  .OBJTCT/A)  (TQANS#  /R3)  (NOT  (TRANS#  /A)) 

M?OS  ' sue  TQANS  ■ (IQANS#  /A)  (GOAL  pOOJf CT /T)  (GOAL  PC*SOeXCT/T) 
(GOAL  /T)  (NOT  (TQANS#  /A)) 

M?  | * MATCH  Of  SUL  T (MATCH  .CflJfCT/O) 

(IVAL  pOI"B/A)  (TRANS*  /CJ)  (NOT  (MATCH  pOflJTCT*)) 

M??  * MATCH  VAL  " (TRANS#  K2)  ((VAL  pDirfR/Q) 

(TRANS#  /RJ)  (NOT  (TQANS#  /C-?))  (NOT  (|VAl  pOlfft/R)} 

M73  ” MATCH  ? IN  " (TQANS#  -HJ) 

(MATCH  /DA)  (TQANS#  /A J)  (NOT  (TRANS#  /H3)) 


(fat  iGooi /»> a vw.  .co»i /») (coai  »si*t«/T)tGO»i  .oi*hc/ti 

(00*1  •TVOfSlOUCl  /T)  (GO*l  .OOJtCTA)  (C0»1  .0  irr«/7)  (COAI 
(WOT  (00*1  *«tOUCf  •>«»! 

MOO  * VOUCtC  * (ItOUCt  /*)(GO*l  •OIff»/T)(WT  (G0*l 
■> 

(ARPlt  * OCRROG /A)  (RfOUCf  /a.ihmot  (rtouci  /A)) 

MSI  * STl  OR  * (XOUCf  /A.  1)  (APPLY  pLOCRBOC/R)  (NOT  (St  T »TVI*<«T/TJ) 

(MOVTCRR  pTVPf  #T) 

o 

(OtWI  rt*SASCW(GO*l  .OW/T|(VOT  (WOUCf  /*.())  (WOT  («**.»  .(OC**OG /»>! 

MJ7  ■ Stl  0»  Sf  t • mtouct  /»  l)(AP*lr  .10C*»0G/»)(9T  .Tr«9t/T| 

fuovto**  >9 1 n i (vovt  ow  .i*»t/i) 

•> 

taiMT  .ots*SG/»)(Go»i  .<**a)  (woi  (woun  /a.dkwot  l*m  .ioc*»oc/»)i 

MU  ■ su  0*  *0.M  ’ (KOUCt  (».I)(»»IY  .(OCAOOG/O)  (HOT  T9T  .TYMSl  T/T|> 
(TOnon  .TV*t /T)  (GOAL  .0*JtCT/T| 

(wnT  .tcwMOni'»uwoua  .fO*u/c)(vor(»toucf  / *.i» 

(Mor  (.**.»  HOC*»OC,"«I) 

MJJS  ■SILFOWSl!'  (nouct  /A.  IS  (AP*IY  .10CT«0G/*M9T  *T»AtMT/T| 

IVOVJOW  .9T/7|(T0«MO«  .TVH/T|(GOAl  .OAJtCT/T) 

(A**ir  .f£*UO«.'*U0«CIUC*  .IO«M/CI(VO'  (WDUCt  /A.lll 
(WOT  t***L»  .LOC»OG/»)l 

UM  • 91  «S  *SC  '(Gf**'  .OfSASGMKUCVtOPS  .C0M»0«/T) 

•> 

(Gtun  pOCSASG/A.  I)  (apply  pMOVTORR/WA)  (GOAL  pDCSASG/T) 

(NOT  (GtWRT  p«SASG/A» 

MJ 4 A - 5U  Of  5 ASG  ASS  * (CtNRT  pO€SASG/A)  (NOT  ((MOVT  «RR  pCOMPON/T))) 

(M©Vf<RR  • COMP  ON /T)  (COMP  ON  #VAQ0L /T)  (MOV!  ORR  ■ VAL  CMAWGl  H ) 

(VARBL  pOOMAIN/TI 
•> 

ft  OCRROG  illMt/nn  ft  OCRROG  .1 1#* /7)  (#  Ilf  .Of  SASG/A)  (CTNRT  .MASASG/A) 

(VARBL  PASGA4.IJ  (A#^LV  #MOV!ORRtVA)(GOAi  POf SASG/T)  (»«T  (GT MJ T pDCSASGUA)) 


M73E  ■ ERASf  MO  ’ (MATCH  /DA)  (MATCH  #C»Jf  CT/A) 

(NOT  (MATCH  /DA))  (NOT  (MATCH  pOflJTCT/A)) 

M?4  * COMP  Dir#  IC  ‘ (TRANS#  /AJ)  (TQANS#  VJ)  (NOT  ((TRANS#  >T2))) 

(WOT  ((TRANS#  /r  r») 

• > 

(TQANS#  /DR^MGOAL  pQf  OUC(  p Nf  X T : T QANS  A»0  (NOT  (TQANS#  /AJ)) 

(NOT  (TQANS#  /R-2)) 

M74C  "lOSMVAl  (TQANS#  /D«J)  (TQANS#  /R.7)  (NOT  ((TQAW5#  /R-Z») 

(NOT  (TRANS#  /DRJJ)(VOT  (rQANS#  /RJ)) 

M?4#  ‘ COS  MVAL-  * (TQANS#  /D«J)  (NOT  ((TRANS#  /*?))} 

• > 

(NOT  (TQANS#  /092)) 

M74N“fRSMVAl  SV-  * (TRANS#  ^TRJ)  (TRANV  /R-7T  (NOT  ((TRA##S#  pRITRT/T))) 

(TQANS#  (VOT  (TRANS*  /*J)) 

M7A3  * (RS  MVAL  5V  “ (TQANS#  /DRJ)(TRAW  /R  J)  ( » QANV  .Of  T QV  A) 

• > 

(TQANS#  /DR^}  (GOAL  pAI  T0I##R/O)  (NOT  (TQANS#  /R7)) 

M7S  * SUC  OCSCR  * (TRAVS*  *AJ)  (NOT  (ft CANS#  /RJ)))  (COAL  pW  S08/f  CT/T) 
(OflJfCT  • TVPICX  SCR  IOTO/T)  (GOAL  p«T^CT/t) 

(COAL  /T)  (NOT  (TQANS#  AJT) 

MTS  ’ Nf  W RfOllCI  * (GOAl  »QtCXO  *NI  KT  TRANS /W)  (GOAL  pOfSOfMCT/T) 

(GOAL  POMJfCT/T)  (NOT  (K>?A|  pD!##JC#T))) 

(fill  pC.O*l  / A)  ((  VAL  pCOAL  /A)  (GOAL  pSURf  R.'TI  (COAI  pOI»#JC#T) 

(COAL  •TVrfRf(XJCI/T)«.OAl  pOH  * CT  n\ (GOAi  pOI##*/T  J (GOAL  •‘A*’  ’•ANS'XJ 
(MOT  (COAL  pBIfTUCt  •»«*#’  TRANS  #W)) 

M77  * NT  w RfOLri  * (COAI  pQfOUCI  .NT  M T TRp  NS /W)  (GOA*  pCfSOftACT/TI 
(GOAL  pOHACT/71  (GOAL  tP)##  JC/T) 


M34M  * Sfl  Of S ASG*  * (Gf MIT  pOCSASG/A)  (MOVfOPR  pCOMRON/T) 

•> 

(GCMBT  .OfSASG/A.I)(APPl>-  .MOVE ORR/WA)  (GOAl  pOCSASGA) 

(NOT  (Cf  M>t  pOCSASC'A)) 

M34N  ' Sfl  0(S  ASG*  ' (Gf#*:  pOf  SASC/A)  (WCMOPR  • COMP  ON /T) 

(Gf  #*T  • Of  SASG/A  »)  (APPLY  .MOVt  ORR  ORA)  (GOAL  pDCSASGA) 

(M0T  (Gf  #*T  pOf  SASG/A)) 

MJ4*  ' f»S  Sfl  * (Gf#*:  *0f  SASG/A)  (NOT  ((MOV!  «P«  pCOMPON/TJ)) 
i»#OT 

((MOVT  OP*  .COMP0N/T(  (CCA*CN  .VAPBt  ,'TJ  (MOVT  OP*  pVAL  CHANGE  /T) 

(VAQBL  *OCMAIN/T)JJ 

*> 

(Gf#*:  pWSASGA)  (NOT  (Gf  #*t  pOCSASC  A)) 

M3S  * Cf  T COMP.  * (Gf#*:  .Of  SASG/A.  I ) (V.OCRROG  *L  )#*#») 

(NOT  ((V OCRROG  *ll»*/T))) 

•> 

(Gf#*r  pOf  SASG/A  7)  (NOT  {Cf»*T  *0f  SASG/A. »)) 

MJSG  * Gf  T COMP  • («»*:  .(X SASG/A  I)  (NOT  (d OCRROG  •IIIK/T))) 

•> 

ft  OCRROG  PlI#*/V)(a#*T  • Of  SASG/A  7)  (NO T (Gf  »*T  »0C  SASG/A.  I)) 

MJS  ' GfWOfS  ASG  * (Gf  #*T  pO#  SASG/A7HC0MP0N  .vPVTN  A)  ftOCi*ROC.  Pl)»*/T) 
(V#m  .OOMAIN/T) 

•> 

(Gf  i*T  rOfSASC  AJ)(Mlf  iH  SASG  /A)  (GT  »*  T •#  f AS  ASG  / A)  (VAROc  pASGA#  () 

MJAA  * Gf  #<  Of  S ASG  AC«  (n»*T  .OfSASG/A7T  (COMPON  .VPBTR  /7) 

(MONISM  PVALCHAWC4  /T ) (MOVT  OPR  .COMPCN/T)  (yPOTR  .OOMAIN/T) 

•> 

ft  OCRROG  *1  !»*  /DTI  (TUI  Ppf  SASG/A)  (Cl  »*t  .»  f ASASG/A)  (VAm  pASC./M  1) 
(NOT  (Gf  #*T  pMSASG/AT)) 

MJ 7 ' |RS  1C  * ftOCPROC.  pU#*  'DT|  ft  OCRROG  #1  1**/T) 

(M5T  ((Cf  #*T  pOf  SASG/A  7)1)  (VO  T (l(t#«T  pOCSASG/AU) 


Rlt-ST 


r 


1 


nisr  attraction 


(NOT  (\.OCP*OG  .LlMt/DT))  (NOT  (IOCXSOG  *1  |fc*/T)) 

M37*  AS  * (lOCP*OT,  .Ll»N/t)T)  (GEMK  .OfSASG/AJ) 


(GfMJT  .0€SASC/A2)  (NOT  (LOCPVOG  *1  1MC/DT)) 


M37S  * (BSICfll  as  * (\OCP*OG  .l!»*/T5T)  (Gf NOT  .Of  S ASG /A) 


(GIMJT  »Of  SASG/A)  (NOT  (LOCPSOG  .1  IM<  /DT)) 


MTS  ’ GfN  Of  S ASG.  * (GfNQI  *Of  SASG /AJ)  (Cf  WOT  .Of  SASG/AJ)  (COMPOW  .YAML/f) 
(VAOBL  *L  IMl/T)  (10COT0G  .1  l**/T)  (VAB«.  .DOMA’W/T) 


(IOCXSOG  .LlNN/DT)  (f  Ilf  .Of  SASG/A)  (Of  WOT  •»(  ASASG/A)  (VAQtt.  .ASGAJ.I) 
(NOT  (Of  NOT  .DCSASG/A.T))(NOT  (CCMJT  *Df  SASG/A.?)) 


INK  * tAASt  (APPL*  .W*OVT  jOAI/TXA)  (APPLY  .MOVE  OPO/A)  (VAP0L  .ASO/T) 

•> 

(NOT  |Nnr  .MOVT-OPt /DA))  (NOT  (APPLY  .MOVE  OPV/A))  (NOT  (VAP0L  .ASC/T)) 

M49  ' SU  OJfft  * (APPl  * .MOVE  OPS />YA  A)  (APPLY  • MOVE  OPS  AYN  J) 

(NOT  ((GO A(  .WfW*f  ASA)))fV^T  ,,-AAAtf  Pl  OCPSOG /A))) 

(NOT  f(APn  * .moveops  /WMJ)))(N0T  ((A p»it  *MCVE  OPS /VN3))) 

(NOT  ((APPLY  .MOYEOPS/VMJ))) 

(APPLY  .MCM'OPO  *wn  (NOT  (APPL*  *MOVTOPO/WAA))(NOT  (FXPL*  .MOVE  OPS /WUJ)) 
(NOT  (APPl  V .MOV!  OPO/VA)) 

M491  * Sfl  I Of  NT  * <APPL*  . MOV?  OPS  AY  A A)  (APT,.  Y .MOVE  OP*  AYN  J) 

(NOT  ((GOA*.  »M  W?E  A$/T)))  (NOT  UN>K1  .IOC  PS  OG /A))) 

(NOT  ((APPLY  .MOVE  OP*  AYM  J))) 


MTS/  "GCNASGi  • " (Gl  WOT  .Of  SASG/A.T)  (Gf  WOT  .OCSASG/A,?)  (COMPON  .YAS0L  A) 
(VAOfK  .1  INN  /T)  (NOT  (l  OCPSOG  .L  )U< /T))  (GOAL  .Of  SASG/T)  (VAOBl  .ASG/U.I) 

(GCMJT  .EE ASASG/A)  (Ml!  .OfSASG/A) 

(LOCPttOG  .1  IMT/DT)  (NOT  (C4NRT  .OCSASG/A  J))  (NOT  (GfWQT  .DCSASG/AJ)) 

(MOT  (GOAL  .DCS  ASG  A))  (NOT  (VAOfU  *ASG/M  I))  (MOT  (GtWST  .ffASASG/A)) 

(NOT  (F|U  .OCSASG/A)) 

M39  * GINOFS  ASG.  * (Gf  NST  .DC  SASG/AJ)  (CfNST  .0CSASG/A2) 

(NOT  ((COMA ON  «VA VBi  A)  (VAOfV.  .1  INNA))) 

(l  OCPSOG  .UVN/DT)  (NOT  (C4M»T  .OC SASG /A  J))  (NOT  (GfVOT  *OCSA$C/A,?)) 

MAO  * TOY  APT\Y  * (APPLY  .MOVE  OPS  Ay  A)  (GOA*  .NCyACASA) 

(NOT  ((APPLY  .MOVt-OPOAYAXGCAl  .N*WEEASA)))  (N0T  ((GCAL  .^WEEASA))) 

(NOT  ((CO At.  »NfWTfA$.'T)))(GOAl  .OflJf  CT/7 ) (NOT  ((CfMJT  .*£ASASG/A))) 

(APPLY  .MOVE  OPS /A)  (APPl  Y .M©Vf  OPS/X)  (NOT  (APPLY  .MCVfOP*  AYA)) 

(NOT  (GOAL  .NCWTCAS/T)) 

MAOH  * Tpv  APPt  * MUL  T * (APPLY  .MOV!  OPS /WA)  (GOAt  .NCWFEASA) 

(NOT  ((APPLY  .MOV!  0*»S /VA)  (GOAL  .WE  YTE  AS/T))) 

•> 

(APPLY  .MOV!  OPS /VA)  (APPLY  .MOV!  OPS  AYW) 

MAOP  * SC  AS  fCASASG  “ (GOAt  »M  WTf  AS/T)  (Gf  NQT  •?  E ASASG/A)  (APPLY  * MOV!  OPS  AY  A) 
•> 

(Gf  M*  T .ff  ASASG/A)  (APPLY  .MOVE OP*  AYVi)  (NOT  (APPLY  .MCVf  OPS /WA)) 

MAOU  ‘ UN  VOL D TSYAPP  * (APPLY  • MOVE  OPS  AYVT) 


(APPLY  .MOVE  CPS  AYM  J) 

M46  ' NO  01»fQ  * (Am  Y .MOVE  OP*  ANA  A)  (NO  T ((APPLY  .MOVE  OPS  ANN  J))) 

(NOT  ((APPLY  .MOVE  OPS  VA)t| 

(GOAL  /P)(GOAt  .f»l‘tAUSr/TJ  fVOT  (APPLY  .MOVE  OP* /NAA)) 

M4ST  * NO  0I»T«  TA.  * (APPL*  . MOX  <P*  A.  A A ) (NOT  ((Am  Y .MOVE  <OP«  /WUJ))) 
(Am*  .MOVE OPS  Vi A)  (NOT  ((GOAL  • *XWTfASA») 

(GOAl  /Y)(GOAl  .f  XHA-JS*  A)  (M3T  (APPLY  .MOVE  OPSAYA.4)) 

(NOT  (Am*  .MOV!  OP*  AT  A)) 

M4  7 * TQvAPP  QfS  ' (Am*  .MOVE  OPS  AYE)  (GOAt  . T VPf  Of  CMC!  H ) (GOAL  .0C1XCT/TJ 
(GOAt  .OlffIC/T) 

(THE  .GOAt  'A)  (IV  At  .GOAt  /A)  (GOAl  • T YP?  Am  */T)  (GOAt  .DCSASCA) 

(GOAt  .0P*O!"Q)  (GOAt  .OPS  rt)  (GOAt  *0fl/!CT/T)  (GOAL  .OITCIC/T) 

(GOAt  .SIXES  A)  (NOT  (Am  Y .MOVE OPS  AYE )) 

MAI  * nr  TOY  ASG  * (WEDUCE  /A)  (GOAl  .MP^fAS  ^)  (GOAl  .Of  TSY/T) 

•> 

/APPl  Y .M(M OPS  Ar  A)  (NOT  (fEOUCC  /A))  (NOT  (GOAL  .9!  TSY/T)) 

N4?  * Sf  TSY  OPO  * (SfOLICE  /A)  (GOAl  .»t  TSY/T)  (NO*  ((GOAt  •»*  W*  t AS /T)l) 

(GOAt  .Of  SASG/T) 

•> 

(Am*  .MOVE  OPS  ArAjl)  (VO*  («  DUCf  /A))  (NOT  (GOAt  »«|  TSY/T)) 

M49N  ' BE  '«*  MOTMJUC  * (SEDUCE  /A)  (GOAL  .*t  TSY/T)  (NOT  {(GOAL  Df  SASG/T))) 


(APPl.  y .MOVE  OPS /Nr  A)  (NOT  (APPLY  .MOVE  -OPS  AY*)) 

Mfl  I ' APPLY  SUC  ‘ (AmY  .MOVE  OPS /C)  (APPLY  .MOV*  OPS /S) 

•> 

(f  lie  .OPXCT/A)  (GOAl  n)  (NOT  (Am*  .MOV!  ops  /C))fl*>T  (AmY  .MOVEOPS/S)) 
(MOT  (APPLY  .MOVE  OPS  AY  A >E)) 

M47  * fVAt  OP  OITfQ  ' (APPLY  .MOVTOPS-X)  (APPL*  .MOVEOPS/t) 

•> 

(fVAt  *OI»TQ/A)  (APPLY  .MO-vf  OPSA#CT)(AmY  .MOVE  OPS  AYA) 

(MOT  (APPLY  .MOV!  OPS -X))  (NOT  (APPLY  .MOVE  OPS  ,1 )) 

t 

MAT  * OK* a Oirc  IC*  ‘ (APPLY  .MOVE OPS AYCJ)  (EVAL  .di/to/Q) 

(APPLY  . MOVE  OPS  AVMT)  (NOT  ((AmY  .MOVE  OPS/VCJ)  CfYAt  .OlffS/*))) 

•> 

(APPLY  .MOVE  OPS  Ay  A A)  (APPLY  .MOVE  OPS  AYMJ)  (NOT  (APPLY  .MOVE  OPS  AYCJ)) 
(NOT  (tVAl  .OITFS/S)) 

MAir  * OTTFQ  0)»rlCl  ■ (APPLY  .MOVE  OPS  AyCJ)  (fVAt  .Dirr*^) 

(NOT  ((APPLY  •U0V(  OPS  /VNJ)))  (VOT  ((APPLY  .MCrvE  OPS  A»CJ)  (t  YAt  .OITTt^))) 

(APPLY  .MOV?  OPS  AYA  A)  (APPLY  .MOVE  OPS  AYM  J)  (V0T  (APPL  ▼ .MOVE  OPS  AYtJ)) 
(NOT  (CVAl  .OITTS'S)) 

MA31  ’ DlTfQ  0I»f  IC  ‘ (APPtY  .MOVE  OPS AYCJ)avAt  .01T»»<*) 

(Am  Y .MOVE  OPS  AYM  1) 

(APPLY  .MOVE  OPT  AyAA)  (Am  Y .MOVE  OPS  AYM  J)  (NOT  (AmY  .MOVE  OP*  AYCJ)) 
(NOT  (CVAL  .0JMS  /*)) 

MAI  * APPLY  T A Jt  * (AmY  .MOVE  OPS  /C)  (NOT  ((AmY  .MOVt  -CPS  /t))) 

(MOT  ((APPLY  .MOvr  0»’S  /f  ))) 

• > 

(AmY  .MOVE  OPS  T1A)  (APPl  » .MOVE  OPS /V  A)  (AP*\Y  .MOVE  OP*  fW  A A) 

(MOT  (APPLY  .MOV*  OPS/X)) 


(SEOUCt  /A)  (NOT  (GOAt  .BE  TSY/T)) 

NJO  ’ MOVE  OF  ‘ (MOVE  OPS  .Ml  TMOO  A)  (NOT  (GOA*  .Of  T»*A))  (GOAL  •OPBOjrf ») 

(GOAL  .0JTF  IC/T) 

•> 

(GOAt  .SfOUCE  .«t  W Am* /W)  (VO*  fNOVE  OPS  ,u(  n«CC/A)) 

MS  I * Nf  W S10  APP  * (GOA.  *etDUCl.NfXTAPPtv,'W)  (GOAt  .DCSASGA) 

(GOAl  .0)»f  1C  <T)  (GOAt  .OftJfCT/7) 

.> 

(F  HE  .GOAt  /A) (f VAl  .GOAl /A)  (GOAL  .SIXES  n ) (GOAt  .DlfflC/T) 

(GOAt  .TYPESEDUCE  ZT)  (GOAl  iOI^I  T)  (GOAt  .OPJECV'T)  (GOAt  .*XxTAPPt  V/C] 
(NOT  (GO*t  .KDUCE.NEMl  Am  */N0) 

\ • MOVE  OP  • DIE  ' (MOVE  OPS  • M{  THOO/A)  (NOT  ICOAt  .ttT*r/T))  (GOAL  .0P*/T) 

(NOT  ((GOAt  •0P*O|EfB)})(GC‘AL  .OCSASG/T) 

(GfMJT  .ffASASG/A)  (*m  * .MOV  COPS  AY  A KNOT  (MOVE  OPS  .ME  IHOO/A» 

MS?  ” T**AYP#ES  * (AP**L  * .MOVE  O'*  AYE  ) (GOAL  . T VPf  A**L  v /T)  (GOAL  »0lTflC/T) 

(GOAL  .PCOUCE.Nf  X’ *-V)  (NCT  (Am  * *V0V*  CP*  AYE  ))  (GOAL  .DJff  Ft/T)) 

(GOAL  .DirflC/T) 

MM  * If  TOY  ASG  * (M©vf  OPS  • ME  TMOO /A)  (COAL  .Nf  IY»  f A? /T)  (GOAL  .Sf  T*v/T) 

/Am*  .MOVE  OP*  ArA)(VO*  (MOVE  OP*  .Mt  TMOO /A))  (NO*  (GOAt  .*E  ’•▼/*!) 

MSS  'SET  BY  OK  ' fNOVE  CPS  .Mf  >»CO  ’A)  (GOAt  .Sf  ’ fY/T)  (A«T  ((OOAt  » V*  \Y*  E AS  a ))) 
•> 

(AmY  .MOVT  OPS  AY  A A)  (NOT  (MOVT  OP*  .Mf  T^TO/A))  (NOT  (GOAl  .*f  T»Y/7» 

SO  * MATOOIEF  t0P  * (MATCH  .OTXCT/A)  (CSIjCCT  .tcruoof  A) 

•> 

(UATO<  .OPXCT/A) 


0 


vn  si 


fltST  ATTRACTION 


K ) * MO  . ‘ (MATCH  .OfiJCCT/A)  (VOOC  .1  IMC  A)  (MOT  ((OBJECT  ■«ST«/T)I) 
(MATCH  .Ofljf  CT/A) 


K3  ' MO  flAO  VAL  ■ (MA T CM  •OflJTCT/A)  (MOW  .VALW  A) 


TlJ  * XM  111*  VAL  ‘ (ftMOVT  mi  IMC/A)  (WtUOVt  #1  IMT/W)  (MOO€  illW  A) 
(MO « .VALJIA) 


(MOT  (tfMOVT  *1  IV* /A))  (MOT  (BtMOVE  #t  IMC/W))  (MO T (MOOC  »l  H*  A)) 
(MOT  (MOOC  .VAIUEAJ) 


(MATCH  .OBJECT /A.?)  (MOT  (MATCH  .CttJfCT/A)) 


T 14  ‘ BfU  t IMC  ABB  C " (IE  MOVE  mi  IMt/A)  (REMOVE  *1  I I*  A.)  (MOOC  .1  (Mr  A) 


K4  * MO  UMXF  M I ' (MATCH  .OBJCCT/A)  (MOW  »l  IMC  A)  (MOT  ({MOW  .1  IMC  A))) 


(tfMOVT  rL  1 Ml  Af)  (MO  ’ (HMOVf  .V1MC/A)) 


(match  .oexcr/A) 


T?©'  IWPIUMt  ( * (IMC*  «l  IMC /I)  (OBJECT  . TOP WOOE  A)  (MOOC  .tlMCA} 


H * MO  LJNOf  F N?  ' (UATCW  -00 Jf  CT /A>  (MOW  .UMCA)  (MOT  ((MOW 


UMC*  .LlMtAO  (MOT  I1MC*  • l lMt/])) 


IMATCH  • OOJECT/'A) 

<6  * MO  l/M*F  VI  * (fc-ATCH  .OBJECT  'A)  (MOW  .VALUE  A)  (MOT  ((MOOC  .VALUE  A))) 


(MATCH  .OflJfCT/A^)  (MOT  (MATCH  .OflJECT/A)) 

1C  T * MO  UMWT  V?  * (MATCH  .OBJECT /A)  (MOOC  .VALUE /Y)  (MOT  ({MOW  .VALUE  A))) 


(MATCH  .OBJE  CT/A7}  (MOT  (MATCH  .OflJECT/A)) 


T?  I • IMC*  UMf  *'  (1MC»  .UM(/7)  (IVCJE  .1 1MC/U)  (MOT  ((IMC*  .llMt/I))) 
(MOOT  .IIMCA) 


( IMC*  .1  JMC  M)  (MO T (|MC«  •(  !**/!)) 

T77  * (MCA  L IMC  V * (IMC*  -l  1V*/I)  (IMCS  .1  IMCAU)  (McXX  .1  IMC  A)  (MOOT  .VALUE  A) 


(MOT  (!MC«  «(  1MC/1J)  (MOT  (IMt»  .1  1M«A4))  (MOT  (MOOT  .VALUE  A)) 
(MOOC  .VALUE  A) 


K*  ' IOC  EXTB  • (MATCH  .OBJECT.  A.?)  (MOOT  .1  IMt/T)  (MOT  [(OBJECT  • T OPMOW  A))) 
(MA^CH  •O0JTCT/A77  (OITMT  .LlMCA) 


K9  l OC.  [X'B  TOP  * (MATCH  .08JC  CT /A.2)  (MOW  .1  IMcA)  (004  CT  .T  OPMOW  A) 
(MOT  ((MATCH  .OBJECT/]))) 


T?3  * IMC»  i JM»  vT  ((MCA  .1  1MC/J)  (OBJECT  .TQPMOOt  /T ) (VOOC  .1  IMC  A) 
(MOOT  .VALUE  A) 


MOT  (IWCB  .1  JMC/!))(MOT  (MOOC  • VALUE /T))  (VOOC  .VALUE  A) 

T3©  * DECS  L IMC  I * (DEC*  .UUC  /A)  (OBJECT  .TOPMOOf  A)  (MOOC  .1  IMC  A) 


(MLf  •IOCWOG/A  0 in  a -L  lMf  A)  (MAT CH  .OBJECT  ATJ) 
(MOT  (MATCH  .OBJECT /A.?)) 


KIO  * MO  flCSULT  F * (MATCH  .OB*  CT/CJ)  (OIFF  B .NAME  /T  > 


(T»C*  .1  IV*  M)  (MOT  (DECS  .L  IV*  A)) 


TJI  * WCS  LIW*  W ‘ (DtCA  .LlMC/A)(DtC*  .L!MC/U)(MOU(Of  C»  .UMC/A))) 
(MOOC  »t  1M(  A) 


(MATCH  .OBJECT /Q)  (MOT  (MATCH  .08JE C T /Z  3))  (MOT  (OH FB  .NAME  A)) 


a*  at  «L  1**  \4)  (MOT  (W  ro  .111*  A)) 


KM  * IOC  IX’B  TOP  I * (MATCH  .OH  JC  CT  /A  27  (MOOC  .UMCA1  (OBJECT  *TC*NOCI CA\ 
(match  .oejfCT/n 


(MATCH  .OBJECT/*!)  (DJFFB  •(  |M(A)  (MOT  (MATCH  .OBJECT /A.?)) 


T 12  * DECS  UMt  * * (WCS  .UMV'A\(OiC*  %UMRM)CMXX  *V  il*  iT  \ (VXX  %V*vLt  A 


n-CT  (OF  CB  .1  IMC/*))  (V0T  (WC«  tlll*/M»(MOT  (MOW  » vALUl  A)) 
(MOOC  .VALUTA) 


T I ’ A 00  LIMCI  ’ (A  00  .1  11*  /A)  (OBJECT  . TOP  MOOC  A ) (M0T  [(MOOC  »UMCA))) 
•> 

(AOO  .L  ! V*  Ai)  (MOOT  •(  !»*A)  (MOT  fAOO  .L  !»*/*)) 


7 2“  AOO  l IV*  » - * (AOO  *L  ]V*/A)  (OHJfCT  .TWVCnC  A)  (MOOC  .LIMCA) 


(AOO  *L  U* /M)  (MOT  (AOO  *L  Jl*/A)) 


T 3 * AOO  L !MC  M ‘ (AOO  .Lli*/A)(AOO  »l  II* /W)  (MOT  ((AOO  •UIK/A))) 
(MOT  ((MOOC  .1  )»*  A))) 


(AOO  .1.  ]l*  /Vl)  (M0('(  »L  IMC  A)  (MOT  (AOO  .LlMC/A)) 


Td  * AOO  l IV*  M ' (AOO  •(  I M<  /A)  (AOO  «L  IV*/M)  (MOT  ((AOO  .LH*/A))J 
(MOOC  .L  IV*  A) 


(ADO  *L  JMC/M)  (MOT  (AOO  *1  1V*/A)) 


T5  “ AOO  L IV*  V * (AOO  .1  IV*  A)  (AIX3  .1  IMC  MJ  (MOT  ((AOO  *1  H*  'A))) 

•> 

(MOOC  .LlV*A)(MOOf  .VALlf  A)  (MOT  (AOO  .L  IMi /A))  (MOT  (AOO  .1  lift  A*)) 


T33  'OCCS  L1M  VT  ' (WC*  .1  IMC /A)(O0  JCCT  . t OPWOOC  A)  (MOOC  .1  IMC  A) 
(MOOI  .VALUE  A) 


(MOT  tTtCB  .L1MC/AJ)  (MOT  (MOOC  .VALUE  A))  (MOOC  .VALUE  A) 

T 40  * COPV  L IV*  I • (CO*V  .Ll»* 'A)  (OBJECT  .TQPMX*  A)  (W00(  .L  !»*A) 


(COP>  mi.  IV*  ,\l)  (MC  T (COPY  .L  (V*  /All 


T*l  * COPY  L IMC  N * (COPY  mi  1»*/A)  (COPY  *1  JMC.M)  (MOT  ((COPY  *L  JMf/A))} 
(MOOC  .1  TMC  A) 


(COPT  .LIMY  M)  MOT  (COPY  *L  ]•*/•)) 


T47  * COPY  l IV*  V ' (COPY  h IV*  A)  (COPY  #.IV*/M)(MOT  (l^OPY  »l1MC/A»J 
(MOOC  *L  H*  A)  FMOOC  .VALitA) 


(MOOC  .VALUE  A)  (MOT  (COPY  .l  IV*  /A))  (MOT  (COPY  rl  TMC/M)) 


TAJ  * COPY  L IV*  T * (COPY  ,L  H*  /A)  (MOT  ((COP-  *L  IV*  /M)))  (»«T  ((COPY  .1  IMC  /A))) 
(OBJECT  .TOPWOOC  A}  (MOOT  ••  IV*  A)  (MOOC  .VAiUE  A) 


T6  ’ AOO  l JMc  vt  * (AOO  .1  !Mf/A)  (MOT  ((AOO  .1  IMf  /U)))  (OBJECT  .TOPMOOE  A) 
(MOT  ((AOO  .1  IV*  /A1J) 


(MOOt  .L  IMC  A)  (MOOC  •VALUE  .'f)  (MOT  (AOO  .LlMC/A)) 


T 1 0 * 0*  M L I V*  Al  l TOP  (fFMOV!  .1  IV* /A)  (OHJfCT  .TOPMOIK  A)  (VYOC  .1  IMfA) 
(MOT  ((BFM0V(  .L  IMC/A))) 


(MOOC  .VALUE  A)  (MOT  I COPY  •(  IMC/A)) 


Cl  * COPY  08  J OP  ‘ (COPY  .OBJf  CT/A)  (OBJECT  .TWMOOC  A) 


(COPY  .OBJECT/*)  (OBJECT  t'OPWOOE  A) 

C3  * COPY  OBJ  N * (COPY  .OBJECT/A)  (MOOC  .1  IMC  A)  AOT  ((MOOC  .VAL  LI  A ))) 


(Bf  MOVE  .L  iv*  /A)  H»l  UOVY  .L  JMr  M)  (MOT  (MOW  *1  IMC  A)) 

Til  * Bf  M L IMC  S**f  C TCP*  (Bt  MOVE  .1  IMf /*)  (OBJECT  .TOPMOOE  A)  (MOOC  .1  IMlA) 


(»t  MOVE  *L  ' ML  /M)  (MO’  (Bt  MOVE  .L  IMC  'A)\ 


(COPY  .OBJECT /A)  (MOW  .1  IMC  A) 


n * COPY  OCJ  W * (COPY  .OBJECT/A)  (VOW  *1  IMC  A)  (»#0W  .V*U*  A) 
(MOOC  .V  l Mi  A)  (MOW  .VALUE  AT  (COPY  .C8ACT/A)) 


T I?  ’ BF  M l IV*  Ai  l ABB  ' (0*  MOVt  .L  IMC/A)  (BE  MOVE  .V  I Ml  A.)  (\OC*  IMI  A) 
(MOT  ((re  MOVE  .1  JMf, A))) 


C*  * COPY  OBJ  * rOPY  . *Pl JEC T A)  (MOT  ((MOW  .1  IMC  A)|» 
(MOT  ((OBJECT  .TOPVOOt  A))) 


(BE  MOVT  .L  IMT/A)  (l»t  MOVE  .1  |MC  M)  (MOT  (MOW  .1  IMC  A)) 


(MO*  (COPY  .OBJECT -‘A)| 


VII  M 


0. 


mot  AastftACMM 


Comc 


01  *0!»F»CVAI  ’ (EVA*.  »0i EER/A) 

• > 

{AJXH.V  *L0CP©0G/a)(1©ai  .oirrB/A.t)  (WT  (CVN.  •0irf«/A» 

02  ‘ OlfFB  fVAl  Qj  • (EVAL  rOirFR/A.I)  (APl»tY  .LOC#©OG*> 

(EVAL  • D1UB/A.?)  (WOT  (EVAL  *01»F»/A  1))  (VOT  (Am  ▼ *LOCI»©OG/*)) 

D3  " Dl'EQ  EVAL  ©2  ' (f  VAL  •Dl’r«/A2) 

•> 

(EVAL  (HOT  (EVAL  • 0W9/A2H 

0©  * Oirr©  {val  ©?•  • (ivai  *oirFa/A2) 

(EVAl  »01EER/B)  (WOT  (IVAI  •01EF«/A2)) 

05  ‘ Olff©  EVAl  B?T  * (fVAl  *0lfft/A2) 

(EVAL  .01"©/©)  (WOT  (tVAl  *0!fE«/A.?)) 

V l ' TQAWU  ~ (TQACt  • GOAL  /A)  (GOAL  • T VT*f  T RAWS*  OQW  H ) (GOAL 
(GCA;  • T©AC(  « C vf  l /T)  (GOAL  .OBXCT/T)  (TQACE  • 1WX  NT/7)  (GOAL  rC#  SOBJf  CT/T) 
(WOT  ((GOAL  .AWllC^T))) 

(TQACE  n ) (TQACE  -OBJECT /A)  (GOAL  .TQACE  1 EVEl  H)  (WOT  (TQACE  *00*1 /A)) 

(WOT  (TQACt  • lWOtWT/T))(tQACl  •IWWWJ/T) 

n ' OBJ  * (TQACE  •OBJECT /A)  (OH  < C T *f  *T«f  PQ/'T)  (TOACl  • JVOEWT/T) 

(TQACE  /TJfWOT  (TQACt  *OflJfCT/A)) 

V3  TQAWV  ’ (TQACt  *GOAl  /A)  (GOAL  «T  VPt  TQAW$E  COM  Cf)  (COAL  »SUPE©/T) 

(GOAL  •TPACttCVfl  /T)  (GOAL  *OBX C T /T ) (GOAL  -DC  SOBXCT  /TJ  (GOAL  .AWlfC/T) 
(TQACE  • J WOt  WT  /T  J 

(TQACE  /T)(TPACE  •OHjfCT/A)  (GOAL  .TPACt  U Vf  l /T ) (WOT  (TQACt  «GOAl  /A» 

(WOT  (TQACE  •IWfWT/T))  (TOACE  • IWtWT/T) 

VA  * APPLY  ’ (TQACE  •COAI.  /A)  (GOAL  .Tvrf  APPL  Y/T)  (00*1  • STPEQ/'T) 

(GOAL  •TQACE  t EVU /T)  (C.OAl  • OHJtCT/T)  (GOAL  •DItE  1CET)  (GCAL  .DCSASG/T) 
(GOAL  •CF*P/rTJ  (WOT  ((COAL  • AW  TEC  /T )))  (T©ACI  • IWCIWT/T) 

(TQACt  /T)  (TRACE  -Of  SASG /A)  ( i ©ACE  .ORXCT/A)  (GOAL  »T©ACE  IEVU  H) 

(WOT  (TQACE  .GOAL /A))  (TA?T  (TOACC  ■ 1WX  WT/TJ)(TPACE  • JTJXWT/T) 

V5  * APTlV  * (TQACE  »GOAl  'A)  (GOAL  . T VPf  APPl  V/TT  (GOAL  • SlPf  9/1) 

(GOAL  • T ©ACE  i E VU  /»)  (GO*L  *OBXCT/T)  (GOAL  •Olf  t rc  H)  (GOAL  •OtSASGET) 
(GOAL  *0P©  H J (GOAL  • AWtEC/'T)  (TRACI  •IWMWT/T) 

(TQACE  P)  (TQACE  *W  SASG/A)  (TRACE  -OBX C T , A)  (GOAL  •TQACt  t f VfL  /T) 

(WO  T (TQACE  .GOAL  /A))  (W01  (TQACE  • J MV  WT  /T ))  ( TRACE  .IMMNT/T) 


(MOOC  •IXTfcPQ/YJfWOT  (wool  •EXTREPR/G)) 

X©  * 00 TT  NIL  • (WOOl  •EXTQIPQ/G)  (WOT  ((MOOC  .VA1UI /TJJ)  (WOT  ((WOOC  «t  IMC/T))) 
(WOOf  •EXTRfPQ/T) 

•> 

(VOOI  »E XT « A© n)  (WOT  (WOOl  •EXTOf  A*/G)) 

X$  * ASC  * (WOOC  .EXTQfPO^GUWOOE  •tXT«PB/l)  (WOT  ((WOOl  •(KTVM/G))) 

•> 

(WOOl  •EXTQIPQ/TJ  (WOT  (WO Ot  .EXT*p©/C)) 

X0  * TOP  * (W0«  • EXTQtPQ/TI  (OBJECT  • TOPWOOE/'T)  (WOT  ((WOOl  • IXT0PQ/G))) 
rroAa  •twocwT/Tj 
•> 

(O0JICT  ^XTQf  PR/T)  (WOT  (VOOf  • EXTBPQfT)) 


< 


V6  * ©ECXJCE  ■ (TOACC  -GOAL  /A)  (GOAL  .TYPE  PfpUCf  H\  (00*1  • SlJPfBTT) 

(GO*L  •TPACCl  E Vfl/T)  (C-OAl  -OBJECT/T)  (GOAL  •DIfEB/T)  (GOAL  •OITEJC/T) 
(TQACt  • JWOtWT/'T)  (OBJECT  .(KTWWnj 

(TQACE  /TJ  (TQACE  •OB/rC»./A)  (GOAL  .TRACU  CVU /T)  TWO T (TRACE  -GOAL /A}) 
(WOT  (TQACE  • IMVWT/TJH  TRACE  •lWOtWT/T) 


I 


V7  " ASG  I ( T QACE  •Clr>A*;G/A)(VAW1\  *A$GA47)(W0T  ((VAVBl  *A5G/W^))) 

(TQACE  • IW>#  WT  /T) 

•> 

(TQACE  r)  (WOT  (TQACE  •OCSASG/A)) 

VX  * ASG  7 * (TQACt  5AGG^A)(VAQTV  *ASG ru2)  (WOT  ((VAP«.  .ASG/W2))) 

(*DACt  •IM3EWT/TJ 

(TQACE  /T)  (WOT  (TQACt  •WSASG/A)) 

V9  * A5G  J * (TQACE  •WSAr.G'A)(VAOflL  .ASGAJ2)  (TRACE  •IWWWT/T) 

•> 

(TQACE  /T  ) (VO  T f TQACE  •0ESA5G/A)) 

XI  "EXT  B*n«  * (OB  ACT  .f  X ’ W P©  ^r.)  ( OBXCT  •TtX-WOm/T|  (**** 

• > 

(WOOC  *f  XTQf  QQ/G)(W0OE  •* X T PE  PQ  7T  ) (WO  T (OHXCT  •(  X TQ|  •© /CJ) 

x ? * ocsc  ‘ (wo rx  •cxTcfQQ/r.)  rwoni  »i  :w»/tj 

•> 

(WOOl  •!  X T Of  PQ  /G)  (WOGt  •(XIOfPR/T) 

XJ*0OTT  (MOOt  •!  X T Of  P©  /f»)  (WOf>f  •VALUE  At)  {WOOE  .IXlBiPB^T) 


r 


I 


r- 

*• 

fi, 

, * 


i 
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20  abstract  This  thesis  develops  a system  architecture  for  artificial  intelligence  (AI),  called 
production  systems  (P3s).  Each  production  is  a simple  condition-action  rule,  with 
conditions  stated  On  a global  Working  Memory  and  actions  consisting  primarily  of  simple 
modifications  to  ttiat  memory.  Actions  can  also  consist  of  forming  new  productions,  PSs 
have  been  applied  to  a limited  extent  in  computer  science  and  to  a somewhat  larger  extent 
to  specialized  studies  in  AI.  They  are  used  in  cognitive  psychology  to  model  human 
intellectual  capabilities  at  a detailed  level.  With  AI  research  tending  toward  larger  systems 
with  greater  flexibility  requirements,  PSs  are  promising  as  candidates  for  the  primary 
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knowledge  encoding  medium,  but  certain  questions  and  problems  with  PSs  have  been 
raised.  The  questions  revolve  around  the  practic.il  feasibity  of  PSs  for  building  Urge 
systems  in  a diversity  of  task  domains,  the  preservation  of  desirable  PS  properties  when 
they  are  applied  to  much  larger  systems  than  previously,  and  the  specific  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  PS  architectural  features. 

This  thesis,  seeks  answers  to  such  questions  by  constructing  PSs  to  perform  the 
following  tasks,  all  of  which  have  been  developed  by  past  A!  research:  extracting 
equations  from  typical  high  school  algebra  story  problems  (Bobrow’s  STUDENT);  learning 
lists  of  nonsense  syllable  pairs  (Feigenbaum’s  EPAM);  solving  a variety  of  puzzle  tasks 
using  a single  set  of  general  methods  and  processes  (Newell,  Shaw,  Simon  and  Ernst’s 
GPS);  playing  a simple  class  of  chess  endgames  (Perdue  and  Berliner);  discoursing  in 
natural  language  about  a toy  blocks  scene  (Moran’s  mini-linguistic  system);  and  solving  toy 
blocks  manipulation  problems  (Winograd's  SHPDLU  system).  Each  implementation  is 
analyzed  to  bring  out  PS  characteristics. 

Evaluations  of  PSs  as  a programming  language  are  made  according  to  the  traits: 
practical  feasibility,  style,  degree  Of  fheory-boundness,  power  and  overhead  of  expression, 
productivity,  efficiency,  architectural  flexibility,  and  level.  A taxonomy  of  control  is 
presented,  and  measures  of  frequencies  of  usages  in  the  PSs  of  various  forms  of  control  in 
that  taxonomy  are  used  to  support  the  discussion  of  power  and  overhead  of  expression. 
The  aclual  PSs  are  able  lo  effectively  exploit  P5  power  in  the  particular  areas  of 
selections  and  iterations.  Specific  features  of  fhe  particular  language  design  used  here 
are  central  to  the  capabilities  discussed.  A taxonomy  of  representation  is  developed,  to 
provide  a basis  for  adding  openness  to  the  PSs,  replacing  ad  hoc  internal  naming 
conventions,  and  to  allow  measurement  of  the  modularity  of  PSs,  making  interdependencies 
of  various  parts  more  examinable.  The  taxonomy  of  representation  is  applied  to  one  of 
the  larger  PS  programs  with  the  finding  that  the  split  between  inter-module  assumptions 
and  intra  -module  assumptions  is  roughly  an  order  of  magnitude,  approximately  the  form  of 
a nearly  decomposable  system. 

PSs  are  found  tc  be  elective  and  advantageous  for  the  programming  constructs 
typical  of  AI  systems  They  have  particular  advantages  in  style,  conciseness,  and 
architectural  flexibility.  Major  successes  can  be  expected  in  applying  PSs  to  large-scale 
understanding  systems  of  the  sort  currently  being  explored.  They  arc  particularly  useful 
in  domains  where  system  knowledge  must  grow  dynamically  through  interaction  with 
humans  and  with  a task  environment,  but  without  the  expense  of  analysis  of  how  each  new 
piece  of  knowledge  must  fit  into  existing  structure.  Their  diversity  of  application  and  their 
problem-solving  capabilities,  both  ol  which  are  deemed  essential  to  building  understanding 
systems,  have  been  adequately  demonstrated  by  this  thesis. 
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